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line ftris hY.w pas ivumw/n- as the 
French sav. Or chic swallow Joes nor 
make a summer. But here is a model of 
DES clarity. This is what it has tu say. 
in u booklet published in July, on the 
subject of the equivalence of the 
European Baccalaureate to A level 
and other British qualifications for 
admission to higher education. _ 
•The candidate will have survived 
numerous screenings and the failure 
rule is therefore low. The number of 
subjects studied in the sixth and 
seventh years results in a smaller 


degree of specialization compared 
with A level courses but this should he 
weighed against the academic potential 
ana breadth of education oj holders of 
the baccalaureate - other important 
factors are their ability to work in two or 
three languages and the emphasis which 
the schools give to the development of 
oral skills " ( my italics}. 

The DES notes that average marks 
tend to be lower than A level, given the 
breadth of subjects, and that some 
universities and their faculties unfamil- 
iar with the system "tend to set loo 
high n baccalaureate mark ns a condi- 
tion for entry to a degree course ... if 
justice Is to be done . . ■ it is suggested 
that the applicant be interviewed." 

Excellent words. But why not apply 
them also to the French baccalaureat 
(379.300 entries, 253,500 successes this 
year), and indeed the awards of other 
EEC member countries, which fulfil 
this double role of marking the end of 
secondary studies and the minimum 
qualification for higher education? 

There is no justice in the fact that, on 
the one hand, the European Bac (a 
mere 300 award holders in the English 
language section since 1959) will now 
be Joining that other minority award, 
ihe International Bac, as something 
about - and know, wtoit s more, in rue 
words of the DES booklet, that all 
candidates-'Tiavc the same right as 
nationals with equivalent qualifica- 
tions to seek admission in any universi- 
ty in the territory of the contracting 
parties.” 

Yet, on the other hand, there is no 
common reference, no policy, let 
alone any obligation to a student who 
has been enrolled within the stale 


system of another EEC country. 

The answer. I fear, is clear. The 
European Bac is another case of lining 
a dcul for a privileged group; in this 
case the children of EEC officials who 
attend the nine European schools, like 
the one sited at Culhnm in Oxford- 
shire. Governments are obliged under 
EEC regulations to comply. But when 
it comes to suggesting general freedom 
of movement Tor EEC students, out 
come the protectionist reflexes. Twen- 
tieth century Europe has re-created 
medieval Europe’s system of guilds. It 
has not re-created its'iniernarionnlism. 

Living ns I do in France. I see the 
riles of the French baccalaureat having 
as much of a place in the calendar as 
the Quatorzc Juliet and Mardi Gras. 
You know that at the beginning of the 
school year the minister will introduce 
a reform (last year he scored a coup: 
written gym became compulsory.) Af- 
ter Easter comes the media build up; 
Le Monde de l' education publishes a 
survey of bac results for every lycde in 
France. 

Naturally, there is political debate 
loo: "the bac is not what it was". But so 
far it has always ended in consensus. 
"There really is no alternative.” 

By this lime we are in June. On the 


R asscd or failed (which I sec as a 
calrhy recognition that not all ex- 


aminers are perfect). 

For after the bac, the Fac. The 
French hold to a tradition which the 
efficiency merchants regard as aber- 
rant, but' the rest of us sec as one of the 
keys to civilization. A bachiHer has an 
absolute right to a university place. In 
Paris most arc snapped up within 
hours, parents having kept a place 
warm in the queue. 

The comedy is serious. The bacca- 
laurtaJ belongs to the public. That is 
also symbolized in (he way the bRC is 
organized. It is a national exam. The 
government approves the pro- 
grammes, which are then administered 


to keep the bac in the publie eye. Since 
Napoleon’s time France has held the 
view that secondary education should 
teach pupils both the Tacts, and n 
passion for organizing them, across a 
broad range of disciplines. The bac is, 
essentially, testing competence in ac- 
quiring vital cultural footholds. 


Hence a core of obligatory subjects 
lich have survived tnc sub-division 


first day of the bac the Paris transport 
unions will have organized a Metro 


unions will have organized a Metro 
strike, as a reminder that only 10 per 
cent of the lycde candidates are work- 
ing class. Somewhere there will have 
be a leak or a major misprint. There is 
also likely to be a spectacular case of 
cheating. Last year a citizen band radio 
expert, keeping his Walkman hidden 
by a scarf, all at 80 degrees fahrenheit, 
got his history course transmitted in. 

Should such enterprise have been 
denounced?” kept columnists busy for 



which have survived tnc sub-division 
of a general hac into six subject- 
dominant streams, and the addition of 
a technical bac, making for 25 different 
programmes in all. You know that 
someone with a bac in his or her pocket 
will have had a grounding in the main 
currents of philosophical thought, will 
have a remarkably mature view of 
recent world history and politics, will 
be able to do an impressive degree of 
maths, will have come in contact with 
the French classics and can at least 
burble a few words in a foreign lan- 
guage. They are judged on a single 
four-hour paper in each subject. 

The bac s benefits are both public 
and personal. At 15 our very own 
bac-holder was as drawn by my 
favourite cartoonist. Jean Plantu of Le 
Monde: the young giant gazing uncom- 
prehending^ at his wizened parents. 

All I want is time to love and dream,” 


education is still, among the status- 
conscious, a fate worse than the guillo- 
tine. 

You only have to see the jockeying 
that goes on from the primary schools 
to be in the “good” lycdes, the “good" 
classes of the lycdc, the “good” subject 
bac, general of course, to sec that there 
is no one to beat the French for having 
a collective commitment to equality rf 
opportunity and justice, and an unli- 
mited personal energy to devote to 
being part of the 6litc. 


Twenty years ago the elite went for 
lilosophy. Today it is the maths- 


based bac which is quite outrageously 
privileged. It is in tne open door and 


often the only one to the classes 
prtparatoires, even in literary subjects 
which groom for the entry competition 
to tne professionally-orientated 
Orandes Ecoles and the Ecoles Nor- 
males Supirieures. Its system of mark- 
ing even makes it easier to do venr 
well. The results are predictable. C 
classes are clogged by the unwilling 
offspring of forceful parents and by 
those who behave well, 


Maths geniuses who prefer, to die 
hool library, the cafe opposite the 


says he. "Passe ton bac d'abord" they 
speak, ever more hysterically. Faced 
with definitive choice, what would he 
have chosen then? 

At 17 or 18, he and his age group are 
not only capable of senous effort. 
They also have the range which gives 
them the tools for living in a modern 
democracy. They seem - is this far 
fetched? - to be too well informed, too 
well trained in argument to become 
mere lobby fodder. 

Of course there are other sides to the 
story. The non-academic, non-dlite are 

■ Well under 40 per cent of the age 
group try the bac, around 28 per cent 
get it. It Is also a question of “bac, 
which bac?” If the Government is to 
approach its surely unrealizable target 
or doing as well as the Japanese within 
ten years (80 percent of the age group) 
neither a middle-class intake nor an 
academic form or study could continue 
to dominate. 

To be “orientated” into technical 


school library, the care opposite 
lycde (what tne DES calls develop 
oral skills) are told to do Bsc 


The status-conscious still see 
technical education as a fate 
worse than the guillotine. 


Of The out!, will: "alter tne candidates 
nave had a go, also have been widely 
published and commented on, with a 
few self-assured teachers demonstrat- 
ing the time-honoured art of writing a 
paper in terms of thesis, antithesis, 
synthesis. Candidates then do ten days 
cramming for the bulk of the papers. 
The results are out in early July, with 
the only mark that counts for the 
majority being whether they have 


to a university place. The relationship 
- what the French more accurately call 

t rift rnnnnrl ,l.r J 


———**. uiviy tail 

the rapport ties forces - between 
secondary school pupil, secondary 
school, and tha nnlu.Hlh. i 


“ l T 7 r v ". r u pu» secondary 
school, and the university is quite 
different from what it is in England. 
French universities cannot tnilor the 


wiiiuiii mimr me 
whole secondary school curriculum to 
suit their specialists. Tim dyke of 

opnprnl piillnm k.. k.u J 


...... um uy KC Qf 

general culture has held. 

That is the other factor which helps 


literature or Bac B economics-history- 
philosophy. 

But the increasing vulnerability of 
the French university system, the 
openness of which guarantees the bac's 

S neralist approach, is the darkest of 
e clouds ou the horizon. There has 
been a notable swing these last few 
years to the competitive forms of 
higher education. 


higher education. 

This is compounded by government 
cynicism towards the universities, 
which traditionally have a for more 
brilliant staff than the Grandes Ecoks. 
TUfji arp irppt on budgets which 


guarantee that by the end of the year 
they will have run out of everything; 
light bulbs, lavatory paper, patience. 
As of today, however, school is still 


uppermost in my mind, I even see a bit 
of Wordsworth needs amending. The 


of Wordsworth needs amending. The 
bac lias actually rolled back the shades 
nr the prison house. May it go on doing 
so. 


Anne Corbett 
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CONFERENCES... 


Mr Syd nay Jon as to be head ol 
the Danesford Community Home 
with Education at Conglelon. 


with Education at Congfaton. 

Mr David Caaaar to be principal of 
South Lodge residential special 
school In Baldtxk, Hertfordshire on 
the retirement of Mrs Jenny 
Gardner. 


MIbs Margaret Grubb to be head 
of the Linden Lodgeschool for the 
visually handicapped. Wimbledon 
Park. 

The following appointments have 
been made to schools In ILEA: Mr 
David Marsh, deputy head of 


September 19 

“Two-year YTS from competence 
to confidence': an Education for 
Industrial Society conference for 
personnel directors, managing 
agents, scheme managers ano 
those involved In the provision of 
the two-year Youth Training 
Scheme. The main speakers are 


architects, politicians, academics, 
conservationists, and farmers. 
Details from the Continuing 
Education Officer, Saint David's 




held Its Inaugural meeting In Sale, 
Cheshire last month. It has three 
levels of membership: graduate 
associate and student. A 
programme of workshops and 
seminars is under discussion and a 
regular newsletter win ha 


Valeria Bayllss, John Fuller, 
Geoffrey Holland, and Peter Reay, 


Fee £80.50. Details Melanie 
George, Educational for Industrial 
Society, 48 Bryanston Square, 
LondonWIH/LN. 


consultant for mathematics 
teaching In primary schools Ip 
Greenwich, to be head of 
LewtshamBridas primary school, 
Deptford. Mr William Dalton, 
depulyheadof John MHtonprbnaiy 
school, Siockwell, to be head of ' 
West Hill primary school, 
Wandsworth. 


Mrs Elaine Dunford to be senior 
Stan Inspector lor secondary 
education, ILEA, on the retirement 
ofMrDeifeFelsenstein. 

Mr John Yatee to be Cheshire 
county careers officer on Ihe 
retirement of Mr Derek Mills. He . 
was previously deputy county 
bereots officer. 


September 28 

'Micros In Weather Education' -a 
one-day conference organized by 
the Royal Meteorological Society 
at Chelsea CollBge, University of 
London will Include talks, 
Information exchange and hands- 
on experience. All levels of 
education will be considered. Fee 
£7.50. Details from the Executive 
Secretary, RMS, James Gialsher 
House, Grenville Place, Bracknell, 
Berkshire RG1 2 1BX. 


Cali for Papers 

Thethlrd International Down's 
Syndrome Congress will be held at 
Sussex University from April 10-12, 
1986. Papers are Invited from 
researchers and professionals. 
Information and guidelines for 
submission of abstracts from Dr 
BrlanStratford, Scientific 
Coordinator, School of Education, 
University of Nottingham, 
University Park. Nottingham N67 
2nD. 


C ished. Details (ram Barbara 
on. 1 1 Temple Chambers, 
trodsham Street, Chester. 



and country) 

region published by the Eastern " 
r 8/9 Bridge Street, 


Cambridge CB2 1UA. 


EVENTS... 


tokens K^SfraqgWsfrom 


September 28 

Campaign for the Advancement of 
State Education annual conference 
on 'Parents In Education' at Exeter 
University. Speakers Include 
Professor Ted Wragg, Professor 
Richard Prlng, Or David Buland 
John Sallls. Details from John 


i ne uuiaren s Warehouse Theatre 
will give performances, workshops, 

nvn Ariment alln „ 


Sufi* and tutors In 
adult education Ideas about 
wiling. Three sections deal with 
the process of writing, issues of 



hi m m = 
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«in exmoiiions emphasizing arts 
experimentation and participation. 
Hands-on approach to computers, 

music, scion™ rmlntlna uMrir-k... 


Across 


;Mr Brlanstevena, Goldsmiths' 
IndMrtal Feftnv, to be manager of 
BwWng Information Service 
(Educahohand Careers) In 
succession toMrJlmFalrtie. 

jjf DerekTwIne to be Executive 
Commissioner- Programme and 
.Trairt^ the Scput Association, on 
:. the retirement of Mr PfiKp Crpssey. 


Marshall.41 QW Tiverton Road, 
Exater. Devon EX46NG. 


Welsh Rural Forum: a four-day 
conference on agriculture and 
landscape, nlral economy, 
planning, national parks and 

recreation at Saint David’s 


— «, W vi I | I i, tu uimpuiers. 
music, science, painting sculpture. 
Film animation and radio 
broadcastlngare featured. Tickets 
to all events cost 50p (£1 for 
adults). Details from the Festival 
Office, Bristol Festival for Children, 
g^nHotae, Colston Street. 
Bristol BS1 5AQ. A teachers’ guide 

te available from the Schools 

Uafson Officer, Barbara Day, at the 
same address. 


a handbookfor innovators by 
Norman Sears, head of Brumby 
comprehensive school, 
Scunthorpe. It b the fifth In the 

curriculum papers 


University College, Lampeter, 
Wales; oflntorestto planners, 


cartlon, Humberside College of 


^Ca^Slrc*^ 


1 In the Oval perhaps 
a century wins such 
acclaim (5) 

4 When people may 
collect to the streets 

8 bould be one which 
will last a long time 

9 lie finds criminals 
working for the 

E llice 79) 
arae with two 
essential elements 
of tennis (7) 

“ Pafn<d expression 

13 Doctor with liverish 
condition still get- 

i. S»«bouH4) 
la Music of the twen- 
ties (6) 

IS Wrongful waste of 
„ labour?. (5) 

'M .What -this. ' young- 

nfcendfdm- 


21 Strangely, in mat- 
ters. or discipline 


they’re strict (9) 

23 Spend that Amer- 
ican note (3) 

24 Basic perl of an elec- 
tric kettle (7) 

25 Aflalrofsaocllty(S) 


love other B«n M 

the grass (4, 3J 

14 Type of wind ow b 
the French upl* 1 


16 SutarSnate t beae 
18 Seine 

cspBwbWjg 

20 A mass rising 0 ?,?* 
Indian border (5) 
22 One type of ^ 
spirit (3) 

Solution to “•“*** 1,6 


Down 

1 Energy surrounds 


volcano In Asian 
land (?) 

2 Policeman examines 
a list (9) 

3 Olri needing daily' 
refreshment (?) 

4 A fine slate to be In 

5 ^hrt-of-date sort of 


’"vtf *- 3 ' 


chair token into 
account (7) 

6 I’d a strange name 
for a Welshman (3) 

7 Return from tne 
capita] (5) 

12 Difficult to. make 


UnfinB 


i-'U 1 ' ' ft fL 
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Pay £5-a-time for 


lunch duty, Le.a.s urged 


by Mike Durham 


Local education authorities are being 
advised to oay teachers or other re- 
sponsible aaults between £4 and £5 a 
session to cany out lunchtime super- 
vision of pupils. 


or bv teachers themselves. 1'cachcrs 
would be hired by the term or by the 
year and paid at tne end of each term. 


other duties teachers would be ex- 
pected to cany out as a result of his 


The current rate of pay for a non- 
teacher dining room assistant or super- 
visor is just under £2 an hour. LAC- 


iston ot pupils. 

A paper being discussed today by 
te management panel of the Bum- 


thc management panel of the Bum- 
ham pay negotiating committee re- 
commends a national scheme which 
could add up to about 1 per cent of the 
pay bill. 

If the proposals are accepted and put 
into practice, it will remove a signifi- 
cant thorn in the side of local education 
aulhorities in the current pity dispute. 
Headteachers have already warned 
that they may close schools if more 
support for lunchtime supervision is 
not forthcoming. 

The proposals being put forward by 
the Local Authorities Conditions of 
Sendee Advisory Board stem from the 


proposed new 14-point “contract”. 
If l.c.a.s were toadODt the scheme 


SAB recommends that lunch breaks in 
schools should be limited to between 
half an hour and one and a half hours. 

The new package has been put 
together in the light of moves by some 
authorities to negotiate their own local 
agreements with teachers over meal 
duties in schools during the latest pay 


If l.c.a.s were to adopt the scheme in 
the next few months up to the begin- 
ning of the financial year in April, they 
would have to find the money from 
their own resources. If a structure 


. je was agreed from next April, 
part of the money would come from 
central government. 

But the argument is that most l.e.a.s 
would be willing to find the money to 
finance a new agreement almost im- 
mediately in order to rid themselves of 


dispute. 

No l.e.a. has yet started paying 
teachers for lunen duties, although 
several, including Oxfordshire, have 


CEOs* pay rise, 
NUT ac'tlon plan, page 3 


sent tough new guidelines which could 
lend to schools throughout the country 
being closed unless l.e.a.s reach a deal 


offer by the Education Secretary, Sir 
Keith Joseph, to provide money for 


Keith Joseph, to provide money for 
lunchtime supervision if the teachers 


agree to pay restructuring and a new 
contract by October 1 1. 

LACSAB estimates thnt the new 


model would cost between £30 and £40 
million. The money would eventually 
come from Sir Keith's offer of £1.25 
billion over four years for a new pay 
, structure. 


Using the Burnham grouping of 


tdiools according to size ns n starting 
point, the paper suggests n number of 
options on the number of staff who 


wutd be needed to carry out the 
scheme, and estimates the cost in ench 
ase. 

Teachers could be puid £4, £4.50 or 
a session to supervise lunch 
breaks. At £4 n session the total cost 
reuld be £27.5 million, rising to a 
BWimuni of £40.7 million at an upper 
rtje of £5 per session. 

The duties could be taken on either 
by specially hired meal duty assistants 


held informal talks with local teacher 
union leaders. 

Durham l.e.a. has been operating its 
own scheme for three years and claims 
it is superior to the management panel 
proposals. Supervisory assistants are 
paid £1.91 an hour to carry out the 
meal duties, relcnsing tcitchcrs from 
the task. 

The county's chief education officer, 
Mr Derek Sowell, has already written 
tu LACSAB rejecting the proposed 
scheme. The Durham scheme, he says, 
is cheaper, more efficient, and safe 
from the effects of industrial action by 
teachers. 


on lunchtime supervision next term. 

Following an action committee 
meeting last week, the National Asso- 
ciation of Head Teachers has circu- 
lated the advice to its 20 ,000 members, 
imny of whom have kept schools open 
by carrying out lunchtime supervision 


single-handed. 

The NAHT is also writing to chief 
iducation officers urging them to give 
maximum support” to heads in run- 


ning' -schools during the current 
teachers' pay dispute. 

The letter is believed to stress that 
local education authorities are under 
an obligation to maintain education, 
and that if the service were to break 
down it would be the l.c.a.s' responsi- 
bility. 

Mr Clifford Hayes, the NAHT's 
deputy general secretary, said heads 
would welcome a separate contract for 


LACSAB says the proposals are 
ixiblc enough to appeal to most 


flexible enough to appeal to most 
l.c.a.s, while at the same time protect- 
ing them from pressure to adopt more 
expensive schemes. They arc anxious 
to ensure that l.c.a.s conform to a 
national guideline. 

Sir Keith Joseph has recently indi- 
cated that he is prepared to hive off the 
cost of lunchtime supervision from the 


Daymen t for lunchtime supervision. 
’‘We have been canvassing this idea for 
seven years. If the authorities came up 
with something along these lines we 
would be the first to welcome it.” 



New boyi an Ethiopian Immigrant learning Hebrew al a Government-run 


NEW DOyj oD UIUIU|IIU|I — vwi. 

absorption centre In Jerusalem. Falasbas picture report, page 14. 


Fears rise that firms will 
dominate new YTS 


Gwent without governors 


by Mark 

! ,s growing that (he new two- 

Youth Training Scheme will be 
^almost entirely by employers. 

rhe voluntary organizations, which 
“Present provide the bulk of Ihe 
FPJrots outside industry and com- 
suspect that under new Binding 
"jsngeraents they will oniy be able to 
•"■in a few thousand places. 

Wsnpower Services Commission 


Jackson 


by Biddy Passmore 


approved for such youngsters, or In 
areas where there are not enough 


places with employers, will get a pre- 
mium payment as well as (he standard 
block grant. 

The voluntary agencies, and local 
authorities which also provide such 
places under the present Mode B 
funding which covers their foil costs, 
reckon they cannot make ends meet on 
the new formula. 

Now their view appears to be con- 
firmed by the MSC Itself. In private 
discussions with the agencies they are 
talking of offering extra money for the 
small number of places for the disabled 
and the particularly disadvantaged. 


““dais admitted during (he planning 
“|‘he new scheme that they expected 
"•provision for youngsters will! spe- 


Sai - j 0,1 r ° r youngsters with spe- 
fjriiteeds - currently around 90,000 
- would fall to 50,000 - 60,000. 


in "<™iu IHII |U 3U,UUW“ 

iJr* working party drawing up the 
approved funding arrange- 


*“rae approved funding arrange- 
based on these figures. Under 
^“^arrangements any places 


YTS and the handicapped, page 10 


Qwent schools will start the term next 
Monday with no governors because 
the county has failed to meet the 
deadline for patting up new governing 
bodies which comply with the 1980 
Act. 

It has been refused Government 

E emission to set up a scheme involv- 
ig the grouping of schools under a 
single governing body. And it now 
faces a scramble to find nearly 1,600 
governors under an alternative 
scheme, part of which still awaits the 
Welsh Secretary's approval. 

Under the 1980 Act, all state schools 
should by September 1 have their own 
governing bodies, although authorities 
are still Tree to group two primary 
Bchools in the same afea under a single 


governing body. Any other arrange- 
ment needs the approval of the Secret- 
ary of St8te. 

Gwent submitted a last-minute 


54 remaining primary schools, which It 
wants to group in threes under 18 
covemine bodies. 


scheme involving the grouping of indi- 
vidual comprehensive schools and 


“Clearly we won’t have governing 
bodies on the first day of term," Mr 
Hugh Loudon, the director of educa- 
tion.- said this week. "We need to 


Secretary, because it was out oF line 
with the Act. 

Now the authority plans to set up a 


appoint all the governors and we've 
got to arrange elections for the new 


got to arrange elections for the new 
parent and teacher governors required 
under the Act." 


Now the authority plans to set up a 
separate governing body for each or its 
31 compreliensives and for 84 pairs of 
tries - a scheme which It can 


primaries - a scheme which it can 
implement without the Welsh Secret- 
ary's permission. 

But it still needs Welsh Office 
approval for the arrangements for the 


It would be “some time into the 
term" before all the schools would 
have governors, he added. Mean- 


nave governors, he added. Mean- 
while, he expected that matters such as 
discipline which would normally be 


discipline which would normally be 
hapdled by governors would be refer- 
red to the county's education com- 
mittee. 
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Cash call 

£30m is needed for textbooks for 
the 16-plus examination, 
publishers are claiming. 3 

Go-it-alone 

David Lister on Ihe arguments 
for and against Muslim 
voluntary-aided schools. 5 

BAAS meeting 

Industrial action, the Honeyford 
case and the lack of money for 

research all came under the 

mirrrwnnH aM he British 
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Association for the 
Advancemen t of Science. 
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the Scottish adWofl. What do Mam and Dumilna think nottrt 
could write that 20 years nfin Haughtln Bn oldleahsoiiool.lioBe 
now in a comparatively Upw laakx ichoor 7 : 

educational ettablli 


sbI establishment grtat the fledgling BM7 
Leader - 2 Anniversary pages 21-36 
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Felicity Taylor suggests how 
governors ca n play a part in staff 
appointments. -4* 

Turn it up 

How a local radio station tunes in 
toils young listeners. . 15 
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Poetry: Edward Neill on Yeats, . 
Eliot and Auden; Hugh David on 
British Pootiy Since 1945; Jad 
Stephen on contemporary 
women poets; Shirley Toulion on 
Elizabethan poetry 18-20,37-^39 
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Modem London', end a review of 
Radio 4’s Brainwaves. ' 40-41 
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As Scotland counts the cost .. . 


T wenty years ago the Scottish edition of The 
TES was founded, and to mark the 
anniversary a 16-page survey of education 
north of the border appears with this issue. 
The setting up of on Edinburgh editorial office in 
1965 was recognition that the separate Scottish 
education system - as in the ease of the church and 
the law a survivor from 1707 - was expanding, just 
like thnt of England and Wales. Not only were there 
more pupils and teachers, new colleges of education, 
four new universities about to bo added to the 
ancient quartet, but also the system showed evidence 
of continuing to favour its home-grown institutions; 
as well as The TESS, 1965 saw the founding of the 
General Teaching Council, a professional body 
which southerners still have not been able to 
replicate 2fl years lutcr. 

The new education market north of (he border 
enuid not he satisfied, it was felt, by the existing 
Scottish coverage in The TES. Only a separate 
edition could adequately report and comment on the 
affairs of a system whose structure (as well as scale) 

| whs so different from the English. 

Since 1965 Scottish education has. of course, 
experienced the same expansion and contraction ns 
that south of the border. Today it faces many of the 
same problems, not least a continuing teachers' 
dispute. Most schools in Scotland started the new 
session a fortnight ago, and already this week some 
have been closed for a day by strikes. With further 
disruption planned (including a national stoppage on • 
September 1 ] ), extra-mural commitments banned by 
the main teacher unions, and work on curriculum 
development at a halt, it is difficult to sec beyond the 
sad fact that at the beginning of a new year Scotland 
is putting up with what one union leader called 
"minimal education". The distinctive features of 
Scottish education and the innovations which were 
planned to enhance it seem to have little meaning. 

In one sense the dispute north of the border has hit 
harder than that in the south as well as having gone 
on longer. It has for the time being put paid to the 
reform of the secondary curriculum and examina- 
tions which ought by now to have been in full swing. 
Fallowing the Munn and Dunning reports of 1977 
(see pages 24 and 25) the Government was intending 
in 1986 to begin replacing Ordinary grade exams with 
n form of assessment - Standard grade - intended to 
meet the needs of the whale ability range nnd not just 
the top 30-40 per cent. The two-yenr courses for 
14-16-year-olds were being prepared and piloted 
when the pay dispute broke out. 
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Since, however, the courses were intentionally 
dependent on a great deal of effort by individual 
teachers to meet the needs of their individual pupils, 
the virtual absence of extra resources in terms of 
staff, free time or pay meant that teachers had a 
ready weapon in their pay campaign - no money, no 
curriculum work. As a result, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland had to accept that schools could not 
replace O grade by Standard grade for the first batch 
of four subjects in 1986. An initial one-year post- 
ponement has since become, in effect, a two-year 
postponement. That casts doubt on whether the 
reforming spirit can be rekindled once the dispute is 
solved. The majority of Scottish teachers are- 
attracted to the principle of the new courses and 
exams, blit it will take more than a grudgingly 
accepted pay set lie nicul to restore individual com- 
mitment lo their successful introduction. 

The lead which Scotland had established in 
secondary school reform is thus in danger of being 
sacrificed. The country's ambitious plans for the 
16- 18- year- olds will also suffer since the courses in 
the Government's post- 16 Action Plan flow from 
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those of Standard grade. For use in further 
education colleges, and to some extent in schools, 
there are now in existence well over 1,000 modular 
courses linked to a new National Certificate. The 
first hope is to break down the barriers between 
school and further education. The second hope is 
some day to bring together Action Plan courses and 
the Highers, which arc the principal requirement for 
enny to higher education. 

In conception, if not in execution, the reforms do 
the Scots great credit. After the programmes for the 
14 to 16-year-olds and the 16 to 18s there is in the 
offing a report on the 10 to 14s, which is expected to 
recommend ways of breaking down harriers between 
primary and secondary schools. The Scottish system 
- small, with a single examination board, centrally 
controlled by an education department containing a 
traditionally powerful inspectorate - lends itself to 
planning on a national scale. (The best example of 
this in the lifetime of the Scottish edition of The TES 
was the speedy adoption of a single model of 
comprehensive six-year secondaries.) 

In such a system, however, when the links between 
the centre and the schools arc broken, as they have 
been by the pay dispute, the consequences are 
particularly serious. Scottish reachcrs have enjoyed 
the local authorities’ support in their demand for ail 
independent pay review, if not in the strikes which 
have followed. Many councillors - Labour trade 
unionists or Tory farmers - are usually no friends of 
the teachers, but such is the animus of local 
government against the Secretary of Slate for his 
interference in their independence that the teachers' 
battle with New St Andrew’s has become the local 
authorities' as well. On the same day as Sir Keith 
Joseph's pay offer south of the border, Mr George 
Younger came up with £50 million for Scottish 
teachers - that is, 10 per cent to be paid over four 
years from 1986-87 on top of annual awards. Not 
only the teachers reacted badly; the local authorities 
had themselves suggested a much more generous 
package to the Government. 

There is po doubt that the Scottish teachers’ pay 
campaign has become part of the argument between 
local and centra! government and a contributor to the 
war or words Ik-Iwcvii the Tory minority (who 
happen to sit in New Si Andrew's House) and the 
anti-Tory Scottish majority. In that climate, praise- 
worthy programmes for reform in the classroom ore 
Putin jeopardy, which must in the long term be to the 
detriment of Scotland’s reputation for educational 
reform. 


Slippingdown 
the league 

Can it possibly be righl that modern 
Britain, a country faced with dire 
economic difficulties, dependent on 
developing the expertise and imagina- 
tion to live by Its wits in the post- 
industrial age, is starving scientific 
research and failing to maintain its 
capacity for original inquiry? Sir Hans 
Komberg, president of the 1985 Brit- 
ish Association, meeting this week in 
Glasgow, , fired a broadside at the 
Government in general and Sir Keith 
Joseph as "minder" of the research 
councils in particular. Sir Hans quoted 
the European comparative statistics to 
show how Britain is sliding down the 
league tables-thecambined effect of a 
real reduction in public expenditure on 
scientific activity which Sir Hans' pre- 
decessor as president of the BA, Sir 
Alistair Pilkingtoti, put at about one 
third in five years. 

The Government's argument - per- 
suasively put by Sir Douglas Hague, 
chairman of the Economic and Social 
Research Council, lias been to distin- 
guish between research ns investment 
and research as consumption. The 
investment component, the implica- 
tion is, can be judged like any other 
investment. Effort can be pointed in 
the direction of economically useful 
applications and the scientists’ product 
' can then be evaluated nlohg.wUh other 


investment returns. Research as con- 
sumption, on the other hand, can be 
supported i.o the extent that it can be 
afforded. It becomes a kind of intellec- 
tual consumer good, on a par with 
cultural goods like Covent Garden and 
the arts. 

Sir Hans met these arguments in 
part by joining them - that is, by 
arguing that many forms of research 
which Treasury civil servants would 
regard as ''pure” and a bad investment, 
lay the foundations of later wealth- 
generation. If you cannot with any 
certainly distinguish between research 
as investment nnd research as con- 
sumption - except, retrospectively - it 
is a flimsy formula on which to build 
national policy. 

Behind the logic-chopping there is 
the common sense: that with , three 
million unemployed Britain ought to 
expand Its higher'educalion apparatus, 
and research along with teaching. 
There certainly is a need tq improve 
the development of original research 
and its. exploitation for economic 
advantage, but that is another matter. 
The trouble with the present restrictive 
context within which policy has to be 
made is that it encourages the absurd 
notion that civil servants and scientific 
politicians know how to spoE the 
winners. Unfortunately, they don’t. 
What they can do, however, is shut . 
down and discourage and promote a 
brain drain. The only area where 
Britain leads its European competitors 
jn the field of research is in defence- 
related projects, much of which is 
hedged Around with secrecy; Thefc 


must be a better way of running the 
science policy of a middle-size Euro- 
pean country. 


Thread will 
run and run 

Between now and Christmas, Brent 
will decide whether to back the prop- 
osal for aided status for the Islamia 
school (story page 5), whose benefac- 
tor is YuSuf Islam. If Brent backs the 
scheme, the Secretory of State will 
have to decide whether to allow it to 
go ahead. 

The DES would have to be satisfied 
that a genuine demand for such a 
school exists and that it could provide 
secular instruction in a form and to a 
standard that was adequate. No doubt 
the Secretary of State would also be 
concerned about the social consequ- 
ences of setting up a school which was 
drawn exclusively (or almost exclu- 
sively) from the Asian community, but 
he would be conscious that his decision 
might well bo subject to judicial review 
and any suggestions that the Asian 
community or the Muslims were being 
unfairly treated would be hammered 
by the Qourts. . ! ; 

The religious character of a school 
would not relieve the organizers from 
satisfying DES curriculum require- 
ments, ndr yet the equal opportunities 
.legiriqtlpn, But ft long, a? ft* goal 
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posts are those set down by the 1944 
Education Act (with Roman Catho- 
lics, Anglicans and Jews in mind) it 
would be quite intolerable lo discri- 
minate against the Muslims by setting 
up new hurdles for them to clear. On 
the other hand, it would certainly be 
widely regretted if the voluntary 
schools clauses of the Act, written in 
very different circumstances, were 
used as a means of increasing the 
isolation and “separateness" of par- 
ticular groups. 

These clauses of the 1944 Act arc 
undoubtedly ripe for revision. The 
time has come to look again at ways of 
meeting legitimate educational re- 
quirements of religious groups within 
the maintained system without neces- 
sarily conceding to every minority the 
right to establish its own schools at the 

E ublic expense. Such a review would 
ave to reopen some hoary old argu- 
ments. The churches are much less 
powerful than they were in 1944, let 
alone in 1902, but even so, what 
Government wants lo tangle with 
them, and with the ethnic minority 
groups, at one and the same time7 
It could be that these issues might 
strengthen the .Government’s privatis- 
ing instincts. The way to make it easier 
for minority groups - Including those 
linked by an educational philosophy 
tother than a religious one - could be 
through some latter day direct grant or 
by giving tax relief for school fees. 
Such questions go far beyond Brent's 
immediate policy debate, but this 
particular thread Is liable to unravel 
the whole jumper, 

V- V- '■ * ' 1,' . 
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Getting the 
worst of 
all worlds 

As the last campers fold their tents and 
steal away, the last caravans up their 
steadies and drive home, the last 
holiday-makers return from their 
travels: the schools are nearly back in 
business and another term looms. 

The rentret is something no British 
visitor lo continental Europe is able to 
ignore. The shops are full of it - far 
more than here. Department stores 
feature the clothes and the clobber 
which the smart child will be wearing 
this year. It may be the same clothes, 
the sHme clobber as last year and next] 
but why worry - it's a seasonal promo- 
tion which signals a new beginning? 

The advertisements fill the provin- 
cial newspapers with special offers ator* 
guilt-inducing reminders of the lengths 
to which caring (or, at any rate, 
suggestible parents) will go to prepare 
their young to do battle with their 
books. 

Books are , of course, the very keyio 
a lot of it - think of ail those slightly 
jaded queues in the books-cum-sta- 
tionery shops, buying their prescribed 
texts and their files and enormous 
quantities of lined paper, to put in the 
vast satchels, into whose harness the 
smallest juniors are expected to climb 
daily. Strapped to juvenile backs likes 
soldier’s pack, or carried like bulging 
brief-cases, hauled along with frequent 
pauses to draw breath and change 
hands, this scholastic impedimenta 
seems symbolic of the subjection of 
childhood to an adult weight o( 
learning. 

In most countries, parents have to 
buy the books nnd much of the station- 
ery - at any rate in the secondary 
schools - and the educators expect to 
be able to lay down their require- 
ments. Pupils own their books so the 
compiuiuls which arc frequently 
voiced here of books being handed out 
at the beginning of the lesson and not 
allowed to be taken home, do not 
arise. Of course, there must be other 
complaints - children whose parents 
won't or can't afford to kit their 
children out - and n variety of Impro- 
vised answers to their problems. The 1 
traditional arguments abound: it is 
said , for instance, that pupils look after 
their books better if they have to buy . 
them themselves, and that, in practice, 
parents arc quite prepared to have 
these demands laid upon them because 
they have never known it otherwise. 

Britain now seems to be getting used 
to one of those compromises which, far 
from getting the best of both worlds, 
incorporate the national characteristic 
of drifting from bad to worse without 
seriously considering the consequ- 
ences. School-by-school fund raising, 
mixed with inadequate central bind- 
ing, seems a formula calculated to 
multiply local difficulties. It 
even be better to go the whole hog ana 
place the burden, formally, on 
parents, and then use public resources 
to sort out the anomalies as they arise. 

What is quite clear is that the present 
arrangements are unsatisfactory ana 
remediable. The present mess is neith- 
er necessary because we are to i po ' E 
to do any belter, not yet Scarab e as r 
temporary state of affairs be c a . , 
can see a light at the end of the _ 

It is time that we stopped I accepl %< 
fatalistically, needless shortage « 
basic educational resources. 
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“Oxford lire Is totally 
really and that was very difffod‘ » 
come to terms with at first, esp . { 
alter Eton where there isn * ■ j 
that Isn’t ordered. I think that , 
people who have been to public^ 
are used to that and find It bow 
adjust, whereas people by 

schools have always worked * 
themselves maybe to make up ' 
good teaching, so they Just carry 
doing that.” , J 

From a Life In The Day Oj 
Althorp, Sunday Times Magazines 
gusi 18, . ‘ 
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CEOs unhappy with 5.6% 


Chief education officers and their 
deputies have accepted a phased pay 
deal which will give them an immedi- 
ate 5 per cent rise, with the promise of 
further increases next April. 

The “end-loaded" agreement will 
add about 5.6 per cent to the salary bill 
in the 1985/86 financial year, and is 
equivalent to 7.4 per cent in a full year. 

Officers will receive 5 per cent 
backdated to July 1, with further 
increases from Apni 1986 of between 1 
and 4.2 per cent on the pre-July salary 
according to the size of their authority. 

The salary of a CEO in the smallest 
l.e.a. will increase from £17,790 to 
£18,681 immediately, rising to £18,999 
next April. In a middle range authority 
with a 400,000 population the safary 
will rise from £23,388 to £24,558, and 
£25,281 in April. 


by Mike Durham 

In the largest authorities, with a 
population of more than 1.7 million, 
chicr offieera pav wil! increase from 

£30 408 ° £29 ’ 2 ° 8, rismg in A P ril to 

Other points in the agreement in- 
clude improved inner and outer Lon- 
don weighting, a promise by local 
authority employers lo consider per- 
formance-related pay, and a review of 
authorities' implementation of last 
year s award. 

The agreement makes no reference 
to payment for working anti-social 
hours, including attendance at evening 
meetings, which was one element of 
the officers’ claim. 

The officers' side had put in n pay 
claim of 7 per cent, together with a 
calching-up" factor of an additional 7 
per cent. The cost of the final deal is 


similar to the agreement reached with 
wo^kers 0 ^ HUthorily white-collar 

Mr David Such, a spokesman for the 
officers side in the pay talks, said he 
was disappointed with the level of the 
award, particularly the employers' re- 

denied COnsider Ihc “ catc hing-up" 

He said: "1 am not over the moon 
about this. I cannot anticipate what the 
claim will be next year, but we shall 
certainly be asking for a catching-up 
factor in the future.” 

The Federation of Managerial and 
OH - **™ Unions 

(frMPOU), which represents local au- 
thority chiefs ic mm.,. L. • 


next year’s claim. 


Action spreads to all l.e.a.s 

rcritu will hp ntlnwprf in _ ..... 


No local authority will be allowed to 
escape a dramatic escalation of indust- 
rial action announced by the teaching 
unions this week. The system of “ex- 
emption" for sympathetic l.e.a.s. has 
been abandoned. 

The NUT is stepping up its cam- 
paign with a series of half-dny and 
'‘guerrilla" strikes as well as continuing 
its programme of threc-day strikes in 
selected l.e.a.s. 

Development work of the GCSE 
and other curriculum initiatives is lobe 
stopped. At the same time, *qo cover’ 
sanctions are to be significnntly tight- 
ened. 

The NUT says it is now culling on 
teachers to do no more than teach 
classes and carry out the preparation 
and marking for those lessons. 

Mr Fred Jarvis, general secretary, 
said the Union was entering a new 
school year for the first time taking 
Industrial action. He udded there was 
''no alternative but to continue" in the 
ugnt of the Government nnd l.e.a. s' 
attitude. 

Tile Union's action plnn Is for: 

□ Half-diiv strikes' on u regional or 
omrional basis in the next three weeks 
» that teachers can attend rallies. 
Ballot ing for the strikes will begin on 
Jw first day of term. 

□ Local strikes in Blackpool, Tor- 
bay, and Bournemouth to coincide 
n cl UC ami party conferences. 

U Short-term guerrilla strikes in diffe- 

16-plus 

books 
may cost an 

extra £30m 

by Susannah Kirkman 

Pushers have warned 
Joseph that at least £30 
for X" must * ound 10 buy textbooks 
5:i?t n - e ? F . GCSE «am. 

hcen askcd either to 
Id Pants for new books, or 


■I'll j il t ' u.'l (il.1iMi r ( ■ 1 1 


(lei a™ ^ Wltl,out incurring penal- 
existlnn 5 ?™ 1 ^ ® f .° publishers, most 

fete h-^L. CX| k°r°k s W *N become obso- 
new i C fi aU | SC of radi cal changes in the 
intm d 3 U5 e *r« which is to be 
*l cxt September. 

exanJf ;°J, d 1,00155 W 'H not do for the 
chanoL} p^ 8r K ated approach and the 
Mr John rk 1 ^ 8515 10 syllabuses," said 

2tionSi d i roclor of !he Edu ‘ 

■SS! blls , hers Council, 
where rP^4-j r0m norm-referencing, 
againsi £ aodldfll es are measured 
^ peere .- to critcrion-re- 
®Ppivwr»i,tH ere absolute standards 
book «,-r com P le{ ely alter the way 
said W put fogeiher, Mr Davies 

the textb ook for each of 

Gc ^canri?ri S .“ and 8 ha,f m iUion 
nu’llion ^ ? da,cs W0u,d «*t £31-7 
piHioj, V" price of £4.95 

have Calculaied dUCatl0na * P^’diers 


rent areas on top of continuing three- 
day strikes. The guerrila action could 
involve selected teachers, whole 
schools, or whole areas. 

□ An immediate ban on co-operation 
with the GCSE, CPVE, AS levels and 
other curriculum developments, in- 
cluding projects funded by the Educa- 
tion Support Grant. The NUT is to 
meet leaders of the National Associa- 
tion of Schooimasters/Union of 
Women teachers in (he next few days 
to co-ordinate action on this issue. 

□ An extension of the “no cover" ban 
to include immediate action on the first 
day of absences. Local ballots ace to be 
held on the issue. 

Teachers are being advised to co- 
operate with examination resits this 
term, including invigilating and mark- 
ing papers. But teachers will not cover 
invigilation. 

The National Association of School- 
innstcrs/Union of Women Teachers 
has also announced that it will hit all 
104 l.e.a.s from October 1. Selective 
strikes will start in 20 l.c.u.sncxt week. 

In the past, the NAS/UWTs guerril- 
la strikes hove never affected more 
than 40 authorities at a time. Members 
arc also being asked to continue their 
bun on lunchtime supervision and 
out-of-school activities. 

# Tough sanctions against the new 
GGSE examination arc outlined in an 
industrial action ballot form sent out 


Be regarded, at least for salary pur- 
poses, as less important than secon- 
dary teachers - nlthough their school 
week would have to be increased from 


25 hours to 27V6 hours. 

But although the education author- 
ities’ offer is double that of the Secret- 
ary of State's - averaging 5 per cent a 
year over three years compared with 
the Government's 2 per cent over four 
years - the unions will reject It, at least 
at this stage. 


Warnock advocates move 
toward ‘graded testing’ 

by Biddy Passmore 


by Biddy 

Secondary pupils should be grouped 
by age for social, pastoral and advisory 
purposes but should mix with pupils of 
other ages for their work, according to 
Lady warnock. Mistress of Girton 
College, Cambridge. 

This would be the result of a radical 
reform of the examination system 
which she proposes in The Illustrated 
London News. 

“Instead of great blocks of examina- 
tions at 16 and 18," she writes, "we 
need a series of graded tests set to 


reave with a number of practical grades 
only, or combined with, say, grade I 
written English." 

The changes would greatly improve 
motivation and discipline, Lady War- 
nock believes. 

Her views are set out in an extended 
feature on the state of education in 
next mouth's issue of the magazine. 
Introducing the feature, Mr Stuart 


represent roughly a year's work, in 
both practical and theoretical subjects, 
to be taken by anyone when he is 


ready." 

Pupils could take tests long after 
leaving school, she suggests, but every 
pupil would leave school with some 
recorded successes to their name. 

“The high-fliers, bound for universi- 
ty, would nave, say, grade 8 theoretical 
physics with distinction,' as well as 
perhaps grade ' 5 flute-playing and 
grade 3 spoken German. Others might 


Maclure, editor of the TES, says the 
glaring weaknesses of the English 
educational system are still its narrow 
base, its social bias and its mixed 
quality. 

In an article on primary education. 
Professor Ted Wragg of Exeter Uni- 
versity says primary schools have suf- 
fered from the backlash against the 
progressive thinking of the 1960s. But, 
with the end of falling rolls, the high 
quality of the new intake of teachers 
and the growing maturity Of the 
teaching force, he finds that prospects 
now look brighter. 


Council ban on Kinnock 


Ufctr pay claim. 


Sir John Burgh, director-general of the 
British Council, has stepped in to 
prevent council staff members from 
inviting the Opposition leader, Mr 
Neil Kinnock, and the president of the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement, Bishop 
Trevor Huddleston, to the council to 
discuss its policy towards South Africa, 
Hilary Wilce writes. . 

Sir John said the meeting would be 
“bound to result in wide-ranging 
speeches and discussion of policies 


Britain should adopt towards South 
Africa. . .it will inevitably be in the 
nature of a political meeting." Because 
of that it could not be held on British 
Council premises. 

Ms Teresa Harvey, who chairs the 
trade union side, au amalgamation of 
the five Civil Service unions, said the 
ban was a direct result of (he director 
' gen&alY nervoustie$4 hbobi his rela- 
tions with Whitehall. The mfceting is 
now planned for another venue. 




this week by the Assistant Masters and 
Mistresses Association. 

• Scottish local education authority 
leaders yesterday presented the 
teaching unions with the most radical 
pay and conditions packnge they have 
received in years, wrties Neil Munro. 

The offer, which is said to be worth 
an extra 15 per cent over three years, 
involves: 

□ Abandoning the separate pay scales 
for primary and secondary teachers in 
favour of a single spinal column which 
would mean the top secondary head 
sitting on the top of the scale; 

□ Aligning the single scale with the 
shorter Lecturer B scale in further 
education which would give some 
unpromoted teachers up to £1,000 
more on Lhcir maximum; and 

□ A controversial and complex addi- 
tional calculation of teachers' contrac- 
tual hours. 

Primary teachers would stand to 
gain considerably and would no longer 
Be regarded, at least for sulnrv mir- 


Janes Paiiing 

AEO 
refused 
meeting on 
Paiiing case 

The Association of Education Officers 
has been refused a meeting by Newham 
Council to discuss the implications of 
the James Palling case. 

Mr Palling Is to leave his post as CEO 
In the East London borough fallowing 
differences with the ruling Labour 
group. He is to receive a settlement of 
around £50,000. 

The AEO officers will meet next 
month to discuss what farther action to 
take. One possibility Is that the post of 
Newham CEO could be “blacked”. 

The association wrote to the council 
asking for the meeting following Mr 
Polling’s resignation. 

Mr Duncan Graham, AEO chair- 
man, said the request was to discuss 
broad Issues. “There would be a dis- 
tinction between the case of Mr Palling 
himself, which has been settled, nnd Ihc 
broad Issues arising from It.” 

Mr Polling's Job has not been adver- 
tised and there are no plans to do so 
until after he has left on September 30. 
His deputy Mr Andrew Lockhart will 
take over as acting CEO until a succes- 
sor is appointed. 

# Mr railing has been invited to 
submit written and oral evidence to the 
Wfddlcombe Inquiry into local govern- 
ment practice and ethics. The commit- 
tee or Inquiry is to report by next 
February. 


Covenant pledge 

The Government will act to protect the 
benefit entitlement of students who 
are receiving income from their pa- 
rents under covenant, Mr Anthony 
Newton, the social security minister, 
has announced. 

Mr Newton decided that a change in 
the rules was needed after the DHSS 
office in Oxford Street slashed the 
holiday benefits of some students with 
covenants from £28 a week to virtually 
nothing. The local office took the rules 
to mean that a covenant, unlike a 
grant, covered the full 52-wcek year, 
and should therefore be taken into 
account when assessing a student’s 
income during the summer holiduys. 

But the minister said the Govern- 
ment had never intended covenant- 
holders lo be penalized and would act 
as soon as possible to amend the 
regulations. Meanwhile, the students 
affected arc to have their benefit 
restored to the Full level. 

Recent Government figures showed 
that nearly 20(1,000 students had cove- 
nants. 

Court move 

Bolton Council is being taken lo the 
High Court over a ban on discretionary 
maintenance grants to postgraduate 
students. The education committee 
decided to stop this type of award 
because of pressures of cuts in its 
budget on statutory mainstream 
schools and colleges. A graduate law 
student is taking High Court action as 
he was not satisfied with the way his 
grant application was dealt with. 

INDEX launched 

A database lo stimulate innovation 


" — luiwrnuuii 

and to help teachers exchange ideas 
has been set un by the ILEA. The 
Innovation ana Development Ex- 


change. (INDEX), aims to "break the 
radio silence” which exists between 
different schools and teachers. 

A new system which put schools in 
touch with each other was recom- 
mended In the Hargreaves Report, 
Improving Secondary Schools, which 
said that many schemes were dupli- 
cated and teachers' efforts wasted. 
INDEX will be launched early next 
term, when user guides will be sent to 
ILEA schools. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL 
WRITER. 

✓ 

Make money writing & earn while you learn. 


The Writing School, founded in 1949, shows you how to write 
articles, short stories, novels, romances, radio and TV scripts 
that sell and keep.on selling. Top professional writers, through 
the medium of the School’s comprehensive home-study courses, 
give you individual tuition showing you how to produce man- 
uscripts that are fresh and readable. You get personal advice on 
selling your articles , stories to publishers-who are always on the 
lookout for exciting new talent. 

All you supply is the ambition to succeed, and then spend just 
' a few hours each week in a pleasurable occupation that will 
bring you great personal satisfaction, and useful extra income. 
Study at leisure in the comfort of your own home, or on boring 
rail, sea or air journeys. Sounds interesting? It is. 

And you can’t losel If you have not recovered the cost of your 
tuition by the time you have completed your course, vow fees 
wilt be refunded. 

Please write for our free book that tells you all about “Writing 
for Pleasure and Profit” and unique FREE 15-day trial offer. No 
stamp needed. 

THE WRITING SCHOOL 
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I Blew things strike ;i critic of cdu ca- 
HJ linn more forcibly Ilian the in- 
H 1 sularity of m: lie mis mid their 
JB. administrators. It is common- 
place fur the intrepid parent or gov- 
ernor to make n tentative suggestion 
that they have seen success fully pul 
into practice elsewhere, only to be told 
that that would be impossible, unheard 
of, dangerously revolutionary. For 
governors to be involved in staff 
appointments is just such an issue. 

It is not surprising that those who 
have the right of appointment should 
want to keep it in their own hands. 
Besides affording considerable power 
and influence, it is arguably the most 
crucial factor in the success or failure 
of a school. That is why it should be the 
responsibility of a governing body (hat 
represents All the interests involved - 
the parents and pupils, the staff, the 
local authority and the community. 

Consider the alternatives. The hend 
may have sole powers of appointment 
for posts below deputy ncad. This 
ranee nrrmes the power of patronage 
into one hand, and consequently mir- J 
rows the scope of the selection process. * 
It can also give rise to charges of 
favouritism, however misconceived, 
(and sometimes nil too justified). A 
bead who wants a quiet life is hardly 
ikely to appoint those who might rock 
lie boat, even if the bout does seem to 
ic becalmed. Senior staff may or may 
tot be consulted, while the rank nud 
tie play only a minimal part in the 
iioice of their colleagues, though they 
lay have a sharper perception of the 
.’hooJ’s needs than their superiors, 
hat is one reason why governors 
ected by the staff can be so valuable. i 
No one would underrate the import- t 

ice of professional skills and compc- t 
nee, and professional judgement of | 
esc must be n major part of the t 
ipointmcnt process. But schools may s 
mso need n wider perspective, an i 
outsider’s view of what is required. As 
a very experienced London governor i 
put it, “The face that fits in the r 
staffroom is not necessa rily that of t he p 

candidate with the most to offer the p 
school." « 


Power points 

Next week the last phase of the 1980 Education Act comes into effect: every 
school will be required to have its own governing body, and parents and 
teachers will have the right to elect their own representatives on to it. 
Felicity Taylor puts the case for the new governors* role in staff 
appointments, and suggests how they ought to go about it 



Realistically, the head's voice will 
always be one of the strongest and 
most powerful in taking any decision, 
unless you arc p re-supposing a situa- 
tion where the governors are at logger- 
heads with the head, in which case a 
Quarrel over an appointment is a 
symptom of a serious disease that 
needs to be tackled, not passed over. 

Opponents of governor participa- 
tion often base their objections on the 
notion that it is presumptions of "lay" 
people to make judgements about 
professionals. Leaving aside the prob- 
ability tli at some of these "lay” persons 
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Take out a year’s subscription to The 
Times Educational Supplement and we 
will also send you a FREE copy of the 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations* to 
equip you with the memorable things 
to say, together with a FREE copy of 
Fowler's Modern English Usage* — the 
standard work for writers. 

Simply fill in the coupon and send It 
with your cheque or postal order for 
£36.00 to the address below. 

Offer applies to neu) subscribers in the 
United Kingdom only and closes on 
September 30 1985. 

* paperback edition 

THE TIMES 

Educational Supplement 


Please send me a year's subscription to The Times 
Educational Supplement plus my FREE Oxford Dictionary 
of Quotations and Fbwler’s Modem English Usage. 

1 enclose my cheque for £36.00 made payable to Times . 
Newspapers Limited. 

NAME qd 

ADDRESS : 


S IQ NATO RE DATE [ 

Please send this coupon, together with your cheque, to I 

FRANCES GODDARD; The Times Educational I 

Supplement, Priory House. St. John’s Lane. • ■ 8 

London EC1M 4PX. ■ 
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mny have very much more experience 
of hiring and firing in their own 
business life than most teachers, this is 
a very common misconception about 
the role of the lay governors. They are 
not there just to assess teaching skills, 
but to give a more detached view about 
all-round suitability for a particular 
post, from the point of view of the 
consumer. 

Some would claim that professional- 
ism accompanied by a wider perspec- 
tive is exactly what the l.e.a. officers 
can provide, and that therefore 
appointments should be centralized 
ana under their sole charge. But no 
officer, however conscientious, can 
know every school as well as those 
directly concerned. The l.e.a. adviser 
should have a central role in providing 

S rofessional knowledge and support 
)r the governing body; but advisers 
can play favourites too; and may even 
be tempted to put the interests of the 
l.e.a. above those of mi imlividiiiil 
school by offloading one of llicir 
problems, particularly in these dnys of 
ringfencing and redeployment. 

Objections about knowledge of and 
commitment to the Individual school 
can also be made to those other lay 
participants in educational administra- 
tion, the councillors. They cannot 
know the schools in their area well 
enough or have the time to take these 
Intimate decisions for them all. And 1 
seem to remember an NUT survey 
some years ago, which pointed to the 
alarming nepotism that went on in 
some parts of Wales where all the 
appointing was done by councillors. 

L.e.a, -appointed governors are 
there to represent those who bear the 
political responsibility for local 
schools, and they have a duty to 
monitor how their policy is carried out. 
Giving them the sole power to appoint 
staff is unacceptably hazardous. 

So in an ideal appointments system, 
the adviser supplies the objective pro- 


butc their knowledge of l.e.a. policy 
and other schools. The hend and staff 

{ ;ovcrnors judge suitability as a col- 
eague, and the parent and pupil 
representatives look at the candidates 
according to their perception of the 
school’s needs. Can anyone honestly 
say that this is less likely to produce 
good appointments than when one 
faction has the sole responsibility? 

Certainly, the research of the POST 
(Project on the Selection of Secondary 
Headteachers) team into headship 
appointments does not produce mucli 
evidence in support of the present 
system, whoever is in charge. Two very 
serious criticisms were made in then- 
report (The Selection of Secondary 
School Headteachers: Open University 
1984). One was of the lack of any 
systematic technical assessment of the 
candidates’ professional skills, and the 
other, closely related to the first, was 
the reliance by all concerned on intui- 
fimi ami mist met iircd imeivicw nil her 
limn on a standardized approach that 
could at least attempt Ui treat nil 
candidates in the same way. Prepara- 
tion and documentation were found to 
be sadly deficient: no proper job 
description; inadequate details about 
the school; coded references that de- 
pend on cracking the code; arbitrary 
decisions on short listing based on 
outdated stereotypes and personal 
prejudices; ignorance of good practice 
elsewhere; and most significantly, the 
lack of any systematic appraisal for 
senior staff as a basis for assessment for 
promotion - none of which will he 
unfamiliar to anyone with any experi- 
ence of appointments. 

The POST team had some interest- 
ing recommendations about how these 
deficiencies could be remedied, and 
their report ought to be required 
reading for governors and officers 
alike. 

Three key measures recommended 
were: analogous tests - the case study 




tions and experience to make a shot at 
the job, The l.e.a. governors contri- 


tfie average interview for tester and 
tested though very time-consuming; 
regular appraisal and in-service train- 


wmitd heartily endorse! OveTSS 

cent of l.c.n.s, according to our ra « 
recent survey, provide no training 
any kind for governors and the asswiJ 
tion will be launching ourown remonS 
training programme in the autumn 
Some authorities do tackle the oroh- 
lcm. Cambridgeshire, for instance w 
produced a set or notes for the orjaiT 
ers of governors’ training sessions on 
interviewing that includes no less than 
50 questions governors might want to 
consider, nil very pertinent to the 
issues of the candidate’s class teachinc 
style, the candidate's ability to gel m 
with others, and the candidate's lead- 
ership potential. 

NAGM recommends an appoint" 
ments procedure that begins long be- 
fore the day of the interview. 

1 A discussion about the demands of 
the post and the qualities needed to 
meet them should be held if possible 
before the post is advertised. 

2 Governors should be represented in 
the shortlisting process along with the 

head and adviser. 

3 It should be standard for candidates 
to visit the school before the inter- 
view. 

4 Details of the post should be circu- 
lated well in advance. 

5 On the day of the interview there 
should be time for a recapitulationof 
the post's requirements. 

6 Governors may need help in acquir- 
ing the knack of asking questions 
that do not tell the candidate the 
right answer. "Should porenls be 
allowed into schools?” is a question 
less likely to elicit helpful informa- 
tion than: “In what ways have pa- 
rents contributed to the life of your 
present school?” 

7 A certain amount of planning is 
helpful, but a rigid format can 
stultify discussion and miss opportu- 
nities for assessing the candidate's 
true potential. 

Even this brief summary points up 
many differences from what is often 
the reality, as the dosing date for 
resignations drnws near ana governors 
are nastily summonded for nn appoint- 
ment to fill ji vacancy they Knew 
util I ling about, when the forms are laid 
round the table 10 minutes before the 
first candidate is due to arrive and the 
adviser can only spare an hour and a 
half because there arc three more 
appoint men! s that day. However short 
the time, the preliminary discussion 
must tukc place if there is to be nny 
point in interviewing at all. Otherwise 
you might just as well draw the name 
out of u hat, 

An appointment is a beginning, not 
nn ena in itself. One or the most 
controversial sequels to the POST 
report was the Secretary of States 
proposal that newly appointed heads 
should undergo a period of probation. 
Professionals not unreasonably askea 
why governors should be exempt fro® 
any assessment and evaluation of M flr 
actions. The questions “What did we 
hope to achieve? How far have « 
achieved it? What'are the reasons for 
any failure?" ought to figure mucq 
more prominently on the governors 
agenda. 

Felicity Taylor chairs the National 
Association of Governors and Mana- 
gers. 



Kent plan for micro management 


A major shake-up of the education 
department in Kent is expected to lead 
■ reduction in the number of 
divisional education offices and grea- 
ter use of new technology. 

The l.e.a. has commissioned 
accountants Price Waterhouse Associ- 
ates to carry out a £200,000 budget 
management review. It will aim to 
implement policies already agreed in 
principle by officers, members : arid 
unions!- ... . 


by Mike Durham 

to the disappearance of the county's 14 
divisional offices and their replace- 
ment with about six area offices. 

E~ , ss«bSS 

- to manage a £350 million - education 
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One unusual aspect of the r *jl - 
that council staff, including offia 
from the education department, 
been seconded on to the rey'ew , , 
to work alongside Price Waterno 
own experts. 

• Berkshire l.e.a. has comnrtjjj 
management consultants Coopen • 
Lybrand io carry out a review of 
county's finances for all 
eluding education. The £100,000 
will identify options for saving* 
greater efficiency. It will report w 
vPPtanML., . ... 
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Brent may have B ri tain s first voluntary aided Islamic primary. David Lister reports 

Muslims may soon get their own school 


Brent Council will decide this autumn 
whether to ask Sir Keith Joseph to 
grant voluntary aided status to a small 
Muslim primary school in the borough. 

]f he agrees, the Islomia private 
school in Brondcshury Park will be- 
come the first voluntary aided Islamic 
school in the country. There are about 
20 other Muslim private schools and 
other applications will be sure to 
follow. 

The council has said that it will make 
’a recommendation to Sir Keith if an 


officers' investigation shows that the 
school fulfils all the requirements for 
voluntary aided status. Council leader 

r»_l_ 1 l... A 1 - C r 


Bob Lacey is known to be in favour of 
the idea, and education officers are 
understood to be unlikely to raise any 
educational objections. 

Elements in Britain's one and a half 
million strong Muslim community 
have long complained that they are the 
only large religious grouping not to 
have voluntary aided schools. There 
are a large number of Church of 
England and Roman Catholic schools, 
ana a few Jewish schools. 

Although Sir Keith will find it hard 
on logicafund legal grounds to resist a 
formal application for a voluntary 
aided Muslim school, many education- 
ists and politicinns will be uneasy about 
an increase in religious schools. 

Islamic schools would insist on boys 
and girls being educated scpnratcly at 
secondary level. They would also rule 
out sex education, teaching about 
evolution and invest other subjects 
with an Islamic flavour. Histoiy, for 
example, would include Muslim 
topics. 

The treatment of girls, in particular, 
would in the view of some education- 
ists, not be in line with current thinking 
on equal opportunities. There would 
be fears too that standards of English 
might suffer in schools where large 
numbers of pupils cunic from homes 
where English wus not spoken. 

At the Tslainin school in Brent, 20 
per cent of time is given over to 
I religious education including study of 
the Korun and learning about the lives 


Worth of 
‘reading age’ 
concept 
questioned 

by Sarah Bayliss 

Doubt Is cast on the usefulness of the 
^reptof Mauling age" in the Septem- 
^ edition of Child Education maga- 

. According to Elaine Goddard- Tame, 
We cwwept Is still widely used by 
"fliers In assessing a child’s reading 
allhough It is 10 years 
llnu? i 118 Bullock Report said it had 
Urtuted practical value. 

Wni! t V ,dt, 2f‘ d -Tatoe, who lectures at 
tlni, rC f Stcr ,^' 0 ^ e B e Higher Educa- 
rnnoh^^. 1 af, ould only be used as a 
of hlCvb ca , tar ,n de cldlng what level 
email 8,111 wr, tlen material b child 
5ft* “However, lls use 

ennm.m. a J s . read,r, g age* can vary 
adtebki e K ndln B 0,1 which test is 
fore er8 ?' should not, there- 
rfaen^f d um Brou P children in terms 
usJt 8 hIHty, nor should they be 
iieeda.° r screenln 8 children for special 

18 of Hllle use In 
test progress because 

ihitmEfrfS 8 n ? 1 tve, Hj F spread 

ttore different aces. “It may be 
fr°tn for a child to progress 

from °! V 10 69 !han 

always so” 1 have ' ^ 8ct » found this 

“Furthermore, one can 
Of. say, 

“unfls am? «r!^ Wl ^ Be ° r purticular 
® and Word s« This Is n St enough 
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The recent Swann report came out against the idea of Muslim scliools. 
of the prophets. The only foreign Norman Roper, nssistnnt cd 


language taught is Arabic. 

The driving force behind the Islamia 
school’s campaign for voluntary aided 
status is the school's patron, former 
pop star Cat Stevens, now the Muslim 
education activist Yusuf Islam. 

"We want our children to be brought 
up with a basic knowledge of Islam 
while at the same time receiving a 
standard education and enjoying a 
facility which has been enjoyed by 
Christians and Jews for 40 years," he 
said. “At the moment it's difficult for a 
Muslim parent to get the kind of 
education in the state system that 
Islam requires. 

“The biggest concern of most pa- 
rents is tor the girls. We place 
tremendous importance on the posi- 
tion of women and the protection of 
women. Most Muslims in this country 
want separate secondary schools for 
boys and girls,” he said. 

However, the likelihood that Mus- 
lim schools would be overwhelmingly 
for pupils of Asian origin was one 
of the reasons why the idcii of Muslim 
schools was rejected hv the (hen 
Conservative Council in Bradford two 
years ago when the Muslim Parents 
Association wanted to buy five 
schools. 



Reading ages can vary enormously 
depending on which test is adminis- 
tered. 

basis on which to teach.” 

The author describes an experiment 
in which two groups of children were 
given different reading courses to fol- 
low. At the end of the schemes their 
reading ages were compared. The first 
showed an average reading Improve- 
ment of a few months while the second 
showed HUle, If any, Improvement In 
terms of reading age and a number of 
children, according to test scores, had 
worsened. 

However, when other measures were 
taken the picture was very different. 
•The second group appeared to be 
much more confident, to be enjoying 
books more, to be talking about them 
and to have achieved Improvements in 
fluency.” 


Norman Roper, nssistnnt education 
officer in Bradford, where 16,1100 out 
of the 85,0(1(1 schoolchildren arc Mus- 
lim, said: “Muslim voluntary aided 
schools would have been lolalfy Asian 
schools. Employment prospects would 
not have been helped at all if it hud 
been felt that the standard of English 
was not as high as it could be.” 

In Bradford, though, the council has 
made changes in its state schools as 
concessions to the Muslims. Halal 

Muslim schools would 
separate boys and girls, 
rule out sex education, 
teaching of evolution 
and give subjects an 
Islamic flavour 

meat is served, PE and swimming are 
done in single sex groups, girls are 
allowed to wear trousers to school and 
Irnck suits for PE, rooms arc set aside 
at lunchtimes for prayers nnd a new 
religious education syllabus has been 
brought in which teaches about all the 
major religions. 

The recent Swann report on multi- 
ethnic education came out against the 


PRIMARY 


idea of Muslim schools, although u 
minority on the committee did favour 
the idea. And the Commission for 
Racial Equality, which will discuss the 
issue next month, is not pnrticuhrly 
happy about the prospect. 

CRE chairman Mr Peter Newsnm, 
former education officer of the 
inner London authority, commented: 
"We'rc not against separate schools as 
such. The general view is that, if 
people can manage in the ordinary 
school, it probably leads to them 
getting on better together. The evi- 
dence is that if you separate people out 
they become a focus of hostility.' 1 

This week the Socialist Educational 
Association wrote to the Brent direc- 
tor of education expressing concern 
about the possible establishment of a 
Muslim school, pointing out that iL was 
against the proposals of the Swann 
committee. 

The Department of Education has 
been unwilling in recent years to 
increase the proportion of voluntary 
aided schools. Nationally about 15 per 
cent of pupils are in denominational 
schools. But proportions can be much 
higher in specific areas. In West Lon- 
don for example, 40 per cent of 
primary school places are in voluntary 
aided schools. 


A voluntary aided school receives 85 
per cent of its capital costs from the 
local authority which also pays all the 
teachers' salaries. The particular reli- 
gious group involved would appoint 
two thirds of the governors giving it a 
vital say in the shape of the curriculum 
and recruitment of staff. 

• A bid by a Muslim sect to set up a 
voluntary aided school in Bailey was 
last week rejected by Kirklccs schools' 
subcommittee, Bert Lodge writes. 

The Ahmaddya Muslim Association 
UK applied to take over a junior and 
infant school building left vacant when 
the school moved to other premises. 
But, after considering reports from a 
working party, the subcommittee, 
meeting in Huddersfield on Tuesday, 
decided not to support the application. 

They ruled that the catchment area 
already had sufficient school places, 
that the Ahmaddya community in the 
district was relatively small and was 
mainly in Huddersfield anyway, eight 
miles away from the school. This 
would mean excessive travelling time 
foryoung children. 

The application was met with resent- 
ment from what is regarded as the 
orthodox Muslim community, which 
submitted several petitions and a letter 
of protest to the council. 

A meeting in Batley attended by 
over 1,000 Muslims was told by their 
leaders that the Ahmaddya was not a 

g enuine Mulsim sect and had been 
eclaied non-Muslim by the Pakistani 
government in 1974. The letter of 
protest called on Kirklees io reject the 
application and to refer to the sect as a 
non-Muslim minority in all council 
documents. 

Mr Ahmad Lumat, a local Muslim 
community leader, said this week he 
could not understand why the sect 
wanted to establish a school in Batley. 
“Only three families in the district arc 
practising members. But this sect is 
continuously trying to confuse genuine 


Muslims by keeping Muslim names, 
prayers and other Islamic activities.” 
No member of the Ahmaddya sect 
was available for comment. 


Strathclyde sets up pre-5s’ unit 


Education and social services for chil- 
dren under school age are to be 
developed and run by a new adminis- 
tration in Glasgow and its outlying 
region. 

Strathclyde regional council is to 
advertise lor an assistant director of 
education, on a salary of £22,000 a year, 
to head a new “pre-fives unit" - the 
first of its kind in British local govern-, 
ment. 

Hie unit will have 25 posts and Is 
intended to bring together all educa- 
tion and social work services for the 
region's 155,000 under-fives. 

There is an annual budget of £18m 
which, so far, does not represent any 
new money - simply the total running 
costs of nursery schools and classes, 
day nurseries and grants to voluntary 
bodies. 

The long-rerm aim is to increase the 
existing provision of 199 nursery 
schools or classes and 45 day nurseries 
so that every child has a place if their 
parents want it. 

Flexible hours and parental involve- 
ment are other key aspects of the plan. 

In the short term, members of the 
ruling Labour group also see liie new 
structure as a step towards protecting 
non-statutory services for young chif 
dren from future spending cuts. 

“In the present financial climate 
there's a tendency to go for the soft 
underbelly - the non-statutory things,” 
said Mr George Bain, a depute direc- 
tor at Strathclyde who is overseeing 
the venture. “Members want to pro- 
tect the pre-fives from this kina of 
treatment". . 

The unit has a committee of council- 
lors which is technically a sub-commit- 
tee of the education committee. Origi- 
nally, the Labour group Intended to set 
up a fully-fledgea committee but this 


by Sarah Bayliss and Neil Munro 


idea foundered on a point of law. needs of parents and children, and 
At the first meeting of the pre-fives then to devise local plans. A lor of the 
committee a fortnight ago councillors groundwork had already been done by 

faced an agenda hill of legal, procedu- more than 50 "link” groups - local 

ral and professional wranglmgs. panels of people interested in the 

It was revealed that an agreement under- fives, 

with town hall unjons would require 24 South of the border, Leeds educa- 

of the new 25 jobs to be filled by tion authority has one of the best- 
administrative staff rather than people developed policies for under-fives, 
with (caching experience. That issue Five years ago a nursery committee 
will have to tie renegotiated. was set up as a main committee of the 

The Educational Institute of Scot- council, reporting directly to the policy 

land, the largest teachers’ union, has and resources committee, rather than 
also expressed its anxiety. One fear is education or social services, 
that educational objectives will be II oversees ail services for under- 
watered down" with social work con- fives, including support service for 
cents. Some nursery schools in the childminders and grants to voluntary 
more prosperous parts of the region bodies as well as day nurseries, nursery 

are also worried that funds may be schools and classes, 
transferred to more deprived areas. According to .Doreen Hamilton, the 

founding cn air man, there was a 
positive decision to make It a joint 

^ effort between the two departments 

rather than the territory of one or the 
other. 

I r on «t an ar»i. n a* «h AM ,.K ic I As a result, no separate under- fives 
rnHfi an< i/i < i! ,afl # tthepll * > «. I administration was set up and the 

Children s literature 37 I committee is served by officers from 

—i — ... I social services and education. One 

liaison officer acts as a co-ordinator. 
Mr Ronald Young, chairman of the She snid the committee’s policy was 
pre-fives committee, dismisses these to look at the needs of locaiareas and 
reactions as “outrageous misrepre- to weigh up what families and indi- 
sentatlons’’. He is secretary of Strath- vidual children needed. Teams of 

Clyde’s Labour group arid his new peripatetic teachers had been wel- 

chairmanship is au indication of the corned into day nurseries and social 
value the party places on the integra- workers involved with families now 
tion policy. In education he is a had strong links with nursery schools 
controversial figure, known - for his and classes, 
outspoken criticisms of what he sees as The committee has seen nine new 
an institutional system. His interest in day nurseries open since 1980 - doubl- 
the past has Focused on community and ing the number of places available. 

" i . • «. ■ • There has also been a big increase in 
Mr Bafh told the TES that the first' ' the provision' of nursery classes in 
major task was to review existing primary schools - rouehlv half the 
provision, to assess whether it met the schools now have nursery places. 


Janet and John at the pub 
Children's literature 


Mr Ronald Young, chairman of the 
pre-fives committee, dismisses these 
reactions as “outrageous misrepre- 
sentations”. He is secretary of Strath- 
clyde’s Labour group arid his new 
chairmanship is an indication of the 
value the party places on the integra- 
tion policy. In education he is n 
controversial figure, known for his 
outspoken criticisms of what he sees as 
an institutional system. His interest in 
. the past has focused oncommunitv and 
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It’s everything 
you said 
it should be. 

At Texas Instruments we believe in 
doing our homework. Particularly 
when designing calculators to help 
students get ahead faster with maths. 

So for many years we have built 
up a close dialogue with maths 
teachers of students of all ages. 

We’ve told you our technical 
capabilities. You’ve given us your 
views and suggestions. And we have 
incorporated them in our models 
after thorough tests in schools. 

For instance: 

You told us of the crying need 
for a basic calculator that 
would truly stand up to the 
rough and tumble of primary 
school use. 

So we came up with the TUI00 II. 
Designed to protect the school’s 
investment, not only does it last, it’s 
economical too. While from the child' 
ren’s view, it’s very straightforward to 
use. 

We put in solid protective plastic 
instead of rubber keys for durability. 
The keys are large and textured to 
stop fingers slipping and encourage 
rapid, accurate keystrokes. And the 
case is sealed to protect the long-life 
batteries from inquisitive young 
fingers. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS TI-1100 II 


7 a 


«4 B 


1 1 12 


We also made the 8-digit display 
large, clear and easy to read. And 
with your encouragement we placed 
the negative sign in its rightful place, 
on the left hand side of the display 
(many calculators put the minus to 
the right of digits, which can be very 
confusing). 

Error and Memory indicators? We 
included these too. Well, you strongly 
urged we should. 

You suggested we add display 
indicators so that students can 
follow the algebraic logic. 

We did exactly that on the TI-30 
Galaxy, the calculator for up to 
A-Levels. Now they help students 
understand why 2+3x5 makes 17 
and not 25. 

Key in Display indicates 

( 2 ) (+) + 2 

(3) (X) (5) X+ 5 

B 17 
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You also asked us to take 
particular care of keyboard 
design. 

So on the TI-30 Galaxy we provide 
the largest keys and the most 
ergonomic keyboard with the dearest 
logical grouping of functions. 

And the Galaxy comes in a 
rugged protective case -with a 
manual written by teaching 
specialists. Who better? 

You asked for a programmable 
calculator powerful enough to 
execute advanced scientific 
computations and sophisticated 
programming - yet easy-to-use. 
What happened? 


We made the TI-66 Program- 
mable, for college and university use. 
It has all the power needed but is a 
model of simplicity. For example, we 
designed in display mnemonics 
which identify program contents so 
the program is more understandable 
and readable. 
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We also listened to your concerns 
about cost. Despite the TI-66’s 
sophistication it’s within reach of all 
advanced students - and the price 
includes a comprehensive 200-page 
user’s manual. 

But the TI learning process 
doesn’t stop with our regular teachers. 

We also add to our knowledge of 
what’s best for students from lessons 
gained in other European countries. 
Working with school authorities and 
Ministries of Education. And 
organising teachers’ seminars on our 
products. 

In fact, we’re so confident about 
our student calculators we gave them 
our unique 2- year guarantee. The TI 
Student Range -it sets the pace, but 
is well worth catching up with. 

If you’d like more information, 
please telephone or write to: 

Texas Instruments, 

Manton Lane, Bedford MK41 7PA. 
(0234) 67466. 

Texas ^ 

Instruments 

, .Creating useful products 
and services for you. 
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Give your class a flying start 

withTBs Student Range. 















The British Association for the Advancement of Science meet in Glasgow this week at the University of 
Strathclyde. Here and opposite TES reporters reflect the main issues and speeches 

■■fc M/k Plea for more research cash 




Hostile line 
to social 
sciences 

The Government was attacked for its 
hostile attitudes to social sciences by 
Professor Rudolf Schaffer, of the 
psychology department at Strathclyde 
university. 

Professor Schaffer, president of the 
psychology section of the BA, said it 
was nothing short of tragic that the 
present Government had taken this 
attitude and cut research funds ro a 
quite disproportionate extent. 

“Indeed, two years ago, the Educa- 
tion Secretary went to the extraordi- 
narily petty length of bringing pressure 
to bear on the then Social Science 
Research Council to drop the word 
‘science' from its title, and the council, 
to its shame, complied." 

Such a move made fools of people 
like himself when they had to tell 
students that finding out about human 
nature involved carefully controlled 
observation and objective measure- 
r ment where possible - not vogue 
impressions and intuition or loosely- 
formed opinions. 

"Isn’t all that science, Sir Keith? 
And surely it is precisely when tech- 
nological change is so vast and so fast 
that attention to social and psycholo- 
gical implications Is essential. 

"Far from taking away resources at 
this lime from the social sciences, one 
ought to Increase them; far From 
perpetuating and indeed deepening 
the dichotomy between technology 
and social science one ought to foster 
awareness or the interdependence of 
scientific progress and social change.” 
Fbt more research was needed Into 
how we can bring up children to equip 
them with those abilities ihfat will help 
them to cope with change, he said. 


A plea for industry to provide greater 
financial support for basic research in 
universities was made by Sir Hans 
Romberg in his presidential address to 
the conference. 

He said that Eurostat 1984 indicated 
that the UK currently spends only half 
as much on the “general promotion of 
knowledge" as docs Germany, and 
only eight-tenths as much as France. 

On present assumptions, the money 
available to research is likely to de- 
cline. Over the next few years the 
money available to research councils is 
expected to decrease in real terms 
from £480 million to £477 million, and 
the funds to the University Grants 
Committee from £551 million to £520 
million. 

The combined effect of reductions in 
public expenditure could mean o 33 
per cent fall in scientific activity in five 
years, said Sir Hans. 

A greater share of public funds was 
not likely to be feasible, and might not 
be wholly beneficial, he said. But while 
the bulk of support for basic research 
in universities must come from the 

f iublic purse, it need not all come 
ram that source, he said. 


"If industry accepts that its commer- 
cial future the duy after tomorrow rests 
on applying and developing the basic 
research ottoday , it must accept that it 
needs to ensure that the basic research 
docs not wither away and that it would 
be to industry's advantage to be associ- 
ated with such research at an early 
stage.” 

British industry hns so far done little 
to support basic research in universi- 
ties, unlike industry in the United 
States, which in 1981 provided about 
$250 million for research - roughly 4 
per cent of the $6.6 billion of total 
university support in that year. About 
4 per cent of the UK's basic research 
budget of about £664 million would be 
£26.4 million. 

Sir Hans quoted examples of sup- 
port that is being provided. The Amer- 
ican-owned Monsanto company has 
recently sponsored research into car- 
bohydrate biochemistry at Oxford. “It 
appears to have done so without 

f laring intolerable shackles on the 
reedom of individual research," he 
said. 

Some years' ago the British Pet- 
roleum company set up a venture 


CNAA chief defends HE 
policy but sounds warning 


Recently announced and controversial 
.Government policies on the future of 
higher education were defended by Dr 
Edwin Kerr, chief officer of the Coun- 
cil for National Acndemic Awards, in 
his presidential address to the associa- 
tion's education section. 

At the same time Dr Kerr warned 
the Government that unless it revised 
its funding policies either standards in 
colleges and universities would fall or 
fewer people would be able to get into 
the institutions. Higher education 
should be accessible to all who could 
satisfy the criterion of “ability to 
benefit " and who were keen to study nt 
that level. 

He referred to the Government 
resolve demonstrated In the Green 
Paper, The future of higher education 
Into the 1990s published earlier this 
year, to make higher education mare 
subservient to the economic needs of 
the country. 

This would Involve a switch in 
emphasis from the humanities to turn- 
ing out more scientists and technolog- 
ists. Institutions would also be ex- 
pected to earn money from their ser- 
vices to industry and become less de- 
pendent on public finance. 
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These were "blunt and strong" state- 
ments on the relationship Between 
higher education and the labour mar- 
ket, Dr Kerr acknowledged. And, for 
the most part, reaction had been very 
hostile. 

Yet the University Grants Commit- 
tee in its strategy report last year had 
said very similar things. 

“The UGC stated: ’We accept the 


Dr Edwin Kerr 

case for a further shift towards science 
and engineering and other vocationally 
relevant forms of study. It cannot, 
however, be pushed ahead faster than 
the supply of good students in the right 
subject areas ... A significant increase 
in the number of places jn science and 
technology can only be provided if the 
necessary resources are made avail- 
able . . 

Both the universities and the public 
sector had already achieved such a 
switch in the past live years, Dr Kerr 
maintained. Now there was some evi- 
dence that suitably qualified candi- 
dates were not coming forward in 


adequate numbers to fill the enlarged 
numoer of places. 

"There are skill shortages in indus- 
try and In my view the Government Is 
right to aim for the switch." He 
pointed out that at present significant- 
ly more than half of the higher educa- 
tion students were following courses 
outside science and technology. 

There was no doubt the Govern- 
ment Intended the current restraints 
on higher education expenditure to 
continue. Dr Kerr said. This meant 
that one of the several roles of the 
inMitiiriun would be (lint of earning 
income through the provision of ser- 
vices for a wide rungu of Government 
and private organizations. 

He said: "The sepnrute emphases 
which l give to the trading activities 
may surprise you. To me it is eleur thut 
in many cases these have increased and 
that there will be great pressure for 
them to increase in most institutions. I 
believe these activities must he fully 
embraced in the institutional planning 
for otherwise there is a real danger the 
balance may swing too far in tlini 
direction." 

While conceding there may be scope 
for further gains in efficiency Dr Kerr 
thought the funding policies indicated 
in the Green Paper implied either a fall 
m the unit of resource with a resulting 
fall in standards or a reduction in the 
level of access to higher education. 

"Neither outcome would be desir- 
able. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will reassess its present 
funding policies to avoid either of 
these outcomes." 


research unit which gives grants for 
research with the proviso that then 
should be "some prospects of 
industrial innovation in a decade i 
two, or whatever timescale is chosen*, 
reasonable". 

Companies arc also setting up soon 
sorship schemes, whereby money Is 
given for research to a departments, 
return for some consultancy and for 
the opportunity to participate In dis- 
cussions of thut department's research. 

The mivuntnge of involving scien- 
tists in industry wns that the distinction 
between “basic” and "strategic" re- 
search will be blurred, said Sir Hans 
"And there will be u heightened 
nwnreness of the need at all stages w< 
collaborate to put science to use. 

“This may help us to achieve what 
we have for so long tried and largely 
failed to achieve: to benefit fully from 
our basic, curiosity-oriented re- 
search." 

The current state of affairs hadledlo 
low morale among the research com- 
munity. If sections of research were 
not to be abandoned, industry could 
help provide the needed financial sup- 
port, he said. 

Providing a 
basis for 
industry in 
year 2000 


Education will be the key Industry In 
the next century, Mr John Ferguson, 
HM Senior Chief Inspector in Scot- 


Ferguson, 


Education key to Scots’ 
economic resurgence 


Exams boycott hits less 


Education Is tm engine for the economic 
regeneration of Srotiand, according to 
Mr James Scott, Secretary of the 
Scottish Education Department, 

Higher education should and must 
respond to the needs of Industry, he 
sain. The Scottish Office, with a single 
minister for education and Industry, 
played a leading role Identifying de- 
mands and helping higher education 
Institutions to respond quickly. 

He pointed to (he recent success of his 
office in promoting the supply of skilled 
labour for a major expansion In the 
Scottish electronics industry. 

There was no "grand central plan” 
for Scottish higher education, with 11s 
implication of precise manpower plan- 
ning discipline hy discipline. However, 
Mpr Sjcott said i "We are not averse to 
providing a ‘steer* when we identity an 
Industrial trend," 

•. v'.'si.-t . i? i !-• .• • iv.' » 


Bui Intervention of (his kind must 
depend on three conditions! 

• Evidence of a serious mismatch 
between the output of higher education 
and the demands of (he economy; 

• Failure of the market to remedy this 
mismatch over an unacceptably -long 
period; and 

• Willingness on the part of the higher 
education system and students to follow 
the ‘steer*. 

Last November his office took the 
lead by announcing a £14 million 
increase in funds to Scottish central 
institutions up to 1988 to Increase 
student places in engineering aod tech- 
nology. 

. Thu was • to meet the needs In 
Scotland as identified by the Electro- 
nics TralningCommlttee. By the end of 
the decade, student numbers should 
. increase firopi 500, tp 8000 a year; !' . 
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The Scottish teachers' boycott of work ' 
the new Standard grade exam is 
particularly hitting lower ability 
pupils, according to Sir James Munn, 
the Chairman ofthe MSC for Scotland 
and the Chairman of the Consultative 
Committee on the Curriculum. 

Teachers' refusal to take part la 
curriculum development for trie new 
exam bad meant , that man” — — 

would have to take the did ( 

wade exams, which were too dllficu 
for less able students. 

Although all the parties in the pay ' 
dispute, : including .. the teachers, - 
favoured the Standard grade courses,' 
their action had resulted In a loss of 
momentum - and morale, said Sir 
James, • ; 

Despite the teachers’ action, he 
added, the partnership between diffe- 
rent branches of the education service 
had created an effective system far . 
educational development In Scotland, 
Co-operation between : the Con- . 
.^Ifa^Wrpotqiql^qn^ $irrjcu- . 
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Jura, Scotland’s curriculum advisory 
body, the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment fSED), the Scottish Examination 
Board and the Scottish Vocational 
Education Council, which is responsi- 
ble for further education, hacT pro- 
duced the new 16-plus Action Plan, as 
well as the Standard grade exam. 

Sir James praised the strong man- 
agement role of the SED and HM 
Inspectorate, which he described as 
crucial to the development of both new 


land, told delegates. 

"But the big question Is whether Ike 
existing education system can dump 
quickly enough to provide the bushier 
that Industry," he added. 

Knowledge and the ability to apjrtfft ' 
will be the dominant form of caplM; 

I Uglier cil 1 1 cut ion, in particular, would 
have to come In terms with the kfndioi 
courses already offered In seconder; 
schools and uan-advanced forlhir 
education. 

As the pace of chnngo Increased awl 
more adults hud to acquire now sMUii 
they were less likely to embark on 
lengthy time-consuming courses. In* 
stead they want short courses designed 
to meet specific objectives, 

“If the Institutions do not records* 
this movement and provide for I j they 
will have lost a great opportunity^® 
promote education in this country. 

He said there should be less rlgldHj 
tn entrance requirements, assessnm" 
methods should be looked » 
critically and more staff time should m 
spent on meeting the needs offo 
vlduals rather than with large groups- 
Mr Fergusott-ww surprised at ne 
"great reliance on the lecture Mine 

mode of conveying Ideas and Informa- 
tion’’. If they did not have 
much time delivering them, staff corn 
take more individual tutorials. 


Pr iSe Standard grade and 1 the F 
Plan shared several common fea 

he 'nfey’ had a similar curricula 

losophy, with more emphasis o 
ina methods than on content, 
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greater stress on internal asses 
The Action Plan. wtochoSei 

vidual learning packages for st 
was the most tar-reaching inn 
in education this century, h 
D avid Brookes, head of scien 
maths at Thurso Technical , Con* 
who is closely Involved with in 
By recognizing the need to 
and negotiate with students, • 
allowing a more varied cumeuf 
greater : freedom for gj 
teachers, the plan made sctioi 
• colleges more nuraan. 

. But Mr Brookes warnfl 
teachers 4 morale bad to be ra 
better training and adequate 
■, ment and support services. 
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Assault on Honeyford’s multicultural views 


An onslaught on the ideas of Mr Ray 
Honeyfora, the controversial Brad- 
ford headmaster, was delivered at the 
conference by David Oldman, senior 
lecturer in sociology at Aberdeen 
University- 

He accused Mr Honcyford and 
others of “the new Right” of seeking 
an abandonment of the aim of provid- 
ing equality of educational opportun- 
ity in favour of nn acceptance of “the 
natural order” of things - the accept- 
ance of existing educational hierar- 
chies. r . . 

The emergence of authoritarian 
ideas he linked with changes in social 
conditions - a shrinking and de-skillcd 
labour force that is making the drive 
for educational qualifications in- 
creasingly irrelevant. 

Turning specifically to Mr Hon- 
eyford, he said that while blunter 
critics had seen his writings as pro- 
foundly racist, he thought the racist 
Quality that is “undoubtedly there” 

l 'A,. t.i ,<■ i»_ ..r .. 


"embedded in a wider view of the 
essential superiority of British lan- 

S , culture, social structure and 
s when compared to those of 
other countries". 

The Bradford headmaster has been 
the centre of controversy since writing 
a scries of articles in the right-wing 
Salisbury Review. A parents' action 
oroup hns been pressing for his res- 
ignation. 

Mr Oldman said the attack on 
multicultural education by Mr Hun- 
eyford in those articles wns based on 
nationalism. “Put bluntly he (Mr Hon- 


cyford) secs it to be a disservice to 
ethnic minority children to incorporate 
their culture in their education. This 
turns put not to be an argument about 
the right or wrong way to achieve 
equality of opportunity, but is an 
argument about the stability or British 
society, for which cultural diversity is 
apparently a threat." 

The threat, os perceived by Mr 
Honcyford, was that the use of Urdu 
or variants of non-standard English, 
such as Creole orpidgin, would gener- 
ate confusion. This would lead to 
declining standards and conflict. 

He quoted n Honeyford article that 
said: “I suspect those elements (the 
promoters of multiracial education) 
far from helping to produce harmony 
are, in reality, operating to produce a 
sense of fragmentation and discord.” 

It would also appear, said Mr Old- 
man, that Mr Honcyford objected to 
any challenge to the idea that cultural 
differences are naturally and essential- 
ly ordered on a scnle of excellence. 

Schools have a duty to promote the 
essentially superior and discourage the 
essentially inferior. And for Mr Hon- 
eyford that means: “ethnic minorities 
are not to be blamed for the distinc- 
tiveness of their cultures, but they 
must be taught to acquire the responsi- 
bility of acquiring the superior. ' 

The educationists castigated by Mr 
Honcyford as advocates of separatism 
were those who in reality refused to 
recognize or accept the essential 
hierarchy of culture. The notion ex- 
pressed by Mr Honcyford that the 
location or minority culture should be 
outside the school reflected a view that 
the role of the school is to civilize the 


Exams weakness 
is spelled out 


Three academics taking purl in the 
debate on assessment at the end of 
school pointed to the failings of pre- 
sent examination systems. 

Dr Bryan Dnckrcti of the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education 
suggested external examinations were 


expensive and time-consuming. While 
exams might provide a target for pupils 
and teachers, that target could be 

«... - .1 .1.. in.. nu.n 


range of pupil achievement, personal 
ana social as well as intallcctunl. 

In addition, while motivating the 
few. they were an expensive and 
divisive system that constrained pupil 
and tcnclicr In a tight curriculum 
stmitjacket. 

"For many pupils school spells fai- 
lure almost before It has begun os they 


replaced by schools making their own 
Mscssmcnts and awarding their own 
certificates. 

In practice, exams determine school 
curriculum, he said. 

I "Our proposed new system of Stan- 
dard grade in Scotland intends to 
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provide examinations for all, or nearly 
16-year-olds in all aspects of the 
curriculum, It is a most effective way of 
policing the schools," said Dr Deck- 
l'd!. 


tionnl academic hurdles," said Ms 
Broadfoot. 

She suggested it was more sensible 
to concentrate on providing certifi- 
cates which recorded a pupil’s achieve- 
ment against the whole range of de- 
velopment goals he or she nad been 

set ' . . . . . 

"As the mystique which has some- 
how protected school examinations 


roll. 1 from public scrutiny far many years 

Other countries, such as Japan, becomes increasingly eroded by the 
ijWch do not have a public examina- disillusion of young people who feel 
8on system, do well in international school has not equipped them either 
“Seasons of attainment. mentally or socially for the world 

« our examination is based as it is outside, wc are likely to sec a long 
currently on relative performance then overdue reform of assessment at tne 
know nothing about the absolute end of school, she said, 
tifndard of attainment. Wc do not MrlkimGh^.ienlw^ywitt 
fnow what a particular youngster has the department of education at Man- 
Jaraed, what a particular teacher has Chester University, said the i dud s 3£ 
Preceded in teaching," he said. lent i of CSE had failed ^ solvethetwn 

Exams did not appear to be a problems posed 
grtfcularly useful gui4e to selecting education: how to iccogp * ■gjg*- 
taose who would benefit most from ment other than by labeUing failure, 
Jrther education. The Scottish Coun- and how to accommodate the nen 
gfor Research's own study had variety of human poventi^wMesuu 
indicated that the public examination retaining some element of social con 
js better than admitting by chance -the irol. , h - 

mean correlation was .35 - but not by Problems would remain with the 
much. GCSB. The system still idennnea 

"Given these very low correlations subject com pctcnce and tbe question 

a the justification for limiting of how to prevent the dei J°™ , “ t, °" 
to university or the professions of the lower grade candidate 

h-S* '"bo pass these examina- mained. a 

hon?" he said. There was also a problem witti a 
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mean correlation was .35 - but not by 
much. 

Given these very low correlations 
"Tom is the < justification for limiting 
to university or the professions 
am pass these examina- 

tePatricia Broadfoot of the School 
^‘Mutation in Bristol said exams 


[Bigots in a class 
L°,L their own 
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Race row 
tead will Vi”' 


(ion of deprivation and discrimination 
docs not imply that one is, at (he same 
lime, t lying to explain or eradicate the 
overall variation in educational attain- 
ment, which, in any case, is largely 
shaped by the opportunities far 
achievement provided by the schools,” 
said Mr Oldman, 

He went on to say that the picture 
painted by conservatives of “unchal- 
lengeable authority” and of “ineradic- 
able inequalities" represented a great 
shift away from a system of schooling 
that might conceivably be designed to 
equalize the educational opportunity 
available to each and every child. 

The orthodoxy of the last 50 years 
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was being attacked hy right-wing wri- 
ters such as Mr Honcyford and Mr 
Ferdinand Mount in Tne Spectator. 

Many right-wing writers did worry 
about the fate of bright working class 
children, but the argument being adv- 
anced was that such children can only 
he rescued to the extent that their 
parentsure able to exercise the respon- 
sibility that they would want to snow 
towards their children's attitudes. 


opportunities without fear or favour is 
in danger of heing replaced by a 
concern for inculcation of responsibil- 
ity, where responsibility is defined by 
an acceptance of a natural order and a 
willingness, or ability, to pay for 
promotion into that order. 

“Without the anneal to nature, they 
would be less able to fight off the 
charge that the authoritarian position 
is nothing more than a defence of the 
privilege that a dominant class, or a 
dominant race, or dominant gender, is 
able to keep far itself and its offspring. 
This explains Honeyford's disdain fur 
an explanation of inequality in terms of 
the power of one class over another." 
he said. 

Mr Honcyford and other riehl-wing 
writers had rejected what had been the 
central concern of education over the 
lust 50 years - a concern for equality of 
opportunity. 

At the heart of the shift was the 


collapse of the economy, growing 
unemployment and an end to a labour 
market that needed growing numbers 


Ferdinand Mount implicitly equates 


"natural” family. 

"Those who promote cultural di- 
versity within education stand accused 
of being, quite literally, ’uncivilized' . 
That is the nature of their threat to 
British society,” said Mr Oldman. 

Mr Honeyford's dismissal of egalita- 
rian aims in education was,- said Mr 
Oldman, based on a view that equated 
intrinsic differences between indi- 
viduals and innate differences. 

"But to take on the responsibility for 
counteracting a particular combina- 

Little effect 
oflead 
exposure 

The results of raqjor studies conducted 
In the post six years do not suggest that 
lead is having significant effects on 
children’s intelligence or behnvlour, 
the conference was told. 

Mr Frier Harvey, who has been 
conducting research studies Into the 
effect oflead levels at Ifio environment, 
health and behaviour research group of 
Blrndngluim University, said much of 
the debate about lead and Its alleged 
effects has been oversimplified and 
over-dramatised. 

Of recent studies, only one study 
carried out by NeedJeman in 197 9, 
shows any significant lead effect after 
other variables are taken Into account. 

“All the others show either no effect 
or small effects on one or two individual 
items," he said. 

One of the first studies of lead 
exposure that involved the general 
population was the Needleman study. 
In that study 158 Boston schoolchil- 
dren, all aged around seven, were 
studied far lead levels using the concen- 
tration of lead In their teeth as a 
measure. The children with higher lead 
levels had a mean IQ of some 4.5 points 
below that of other children, after 
taking account of other variables. They 
were also rated by their teachers as 
having more behavioural problems In 
the classroom. 

Since that study there have been 
about 16 others, Including some from 
the Untied Kingdom, West Germany, 
Australia and New Zealand, as well as 
the US. 

The Birmingham research group has 
been attempting a more precise 
measurement of behaviour, Children 
. are videotaped In the playground and 
during the teats. 

For behaviour In the playroom the 
group draw up 33 different categories 
related to a child’s gross motor activity . 
During teste the researchers looked at 
smaller movements, such as twisting or 
bouncing in the chBlr. 


acceptance of the hierarchies of educa- 
tion, a recognition of the value of the 
often alien culture dimly visible in the 
upper reaches of the system, and a 
willingness to make financial sacrifice 
for the furtherance of their children's 
education, said Mr Oldman. 

Mr Oldman said he detected a 
growth in the influence of such author- 
itarian arguments, which meant con- 
cern with the provision of educational 


of literate and numerate entrants. 

"There is u shift from ensuring that a 
sufficient number of suitable persons 
arc seen to be progressing by fair 
means up an ever- broadening ladder 
of educational opportunity, to ensur- 
ing the competitiveness, within the 
labour market, of those who cannot or 
will not move very far up the so-called 
Madder’”. This is reflected in education 
as a problem of "standards” and of 
"discipline'’ within our schools, 

“It is perceived as a ’crisis of author- 
ity’ and conservative theoreticians 
have been actively seeking answers to 
this presumed crisis," he said. 


Science ‘must drop 
strong male image’ 


Science will have to shed its strongly 
masculine image if women are to seize 
more Jobs and opportunities and make 
a significant contribution to debate 
and research, 

This message - in a variety of 
permutations - wns central to many of 
the papers presented to the conference 
under the general theme “women and 
science". 

Speakers argued that science is 
dominated by, and organized for, 
mciv, that its mechanistic and objective 
approach is unsympathetic to women's 
ways of thinking and that Its teaching 
examples and approaches are geared 
to boys' interests. 

Some speakers argued for a specifi- 
cally feminist science. This would be 
integrated, non-competitive, and with 
a strong accent on sodai values. 
Others wanted to see the subject 
moving towards a new middle ground, 
beyond traditionally masculine and 
'feminine assumptions. 

Dr Linda Birke, of Ihe Open Uni- 
versity's animal behaviour research 
group, argued . that the content of 
science needed to be changed to attract 
girls by "recognizing science as a soda! 
activity” and c pl acting less emphasis on 
(be impersonal, reductionist kind of 
science thBt is still the backbone of 
school and college”. 

This was already happening, she 
suggested. "Popular emphasis Is turn- 
ing away From the reductionist emph- 
asis on reducing nature to its smallest 
bits, and towards an emphasis on 
seeing nature in terms of integrated 
wholes.." 

Even in areas such as molecular 
biology the reductionist approach 
seems to have reached Its limits, she 
said. “DNA is no longer the 'master 
molecule’ but seen as part of a more 
complex system. 

“IT we had a different kind of 
science, one which emphasized respect 
for and co-operation with the nature it 
studies, then more girls or Women 
might be drawn into it. But, in a sense, 
that te of relatively minor importance. 
Learning a sense of our connectedness 
with the rest of the universe, and a 
science to go with it, rather than 
learning a science of exploitation and 
destruction, is surely an important 
lesson."' 

■fldt PrbfeSsdr Evelyn'Fox Keller; of 
the United States’ Northeastern Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, suggested entirely new 
ways of thinking. 

Neither a denial of the differences 
between men and women, or a belief 
that the differences are so great that a 
separate "gynocentric science is 
needed to counteract Ihe present mas- 
culine bias, are enough, she argued. 

Only by going beyond this, tp recog- 
nize good science as “a variety and 
range of practices, visions and articula- 
tions . , .far in excess of any ideological 
prescriptions" will progress be made. 
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Helen Glanville looks at the experiences of handicapped youngsters on the YTS 

Giving hope to the Cinderella kids 


T p 

likely to find a permanent job. 
Bui he is bctier off than many 
disabled youngsters. 

Three years after completing a spell 
on the Youth Training Scheme lie nas 
found temporary work on a commun- 
ity scheme making toys for hearing- 
impaired children. 

In Coventry, where Terry spent a 
year learning woodwork on a YTS 
project, almost 9 out of in disabled 
youngsters fail to find jobs by the end 
of their training. Many will never 
work and the Best they can hope 
for arc the occasional odd-jobs and 
projects. 

There are special provisions for the 
disabled on YTS. They can, for inst- 
ance, take part on the scheme at any 
time between the ages of Ifi and 21, 
nnd after negotiation may remain 
there for n further six months. The 
Manpower Services Commission also 
loans equipment to cater for the spe- 
cial needs of disabled trainees. 

Nevertheless, regional enreers offic- 
ers and societies for the disabled still 
feel such youngsters suffer very great 
handicaps when competing in the job 
market. "The YTS is just the first step 
to nothing", says one careers officer. 
Whereas most school-leavers are 

? liven a place on the preferred Mode A 
employer-based) YTS, most disabled 
trainees are on Mode B (course-based) 
schemes. Less than 40 per cent of 
handicapped trainees find work by the 
end of their training, compared with 60 
per cent of all YTS youngsters. 

The worst-off appear to be those i 
classed educationally subnormal who 
have traditionally found work on pro- < 
duction lines and in catering. Paul < 
Taylor, who runs a YTS in Putney for i 
youngsters with IQs of 50-75, fends t 


lerry is deaf. His handicap im- 
pairs his speech and he is not 








On the level: woodwork instructor Paul Taylor sees how a deaf student measures 
up. 


(hat (he jobs his trainees are capable of 
doing arc increasingly being filled by 
GCE qualified school-leavers. 

“Our kids are the Cinderella group 
at the bottom of the employment pile. 
When jobs become scarce they arc 
pushed out of the bottom of the lalmur 
market”. 

Consequently, Paul directs the YTS 
awny from the traditional vocational 
subjects. The 30 ESN youngsters learn 
a range of general skills including the 
3Rs, cookery, gardening and sewing. 
"We try to teach them life skills," says 
Paul, ‘ which will enable them to do 
odd jobs and to cope with enforced 
leisure time' 1 . Many of his trainees do 
household chores for the physically 
disabled. 

In some ways, trainees at the Putney 
workshop are fortunate. Wandsworth 
is one of the 24 authorities in tbe 
country with an officer from Pathway 
(the employment branch of Mencap) 
who works in parallel with the coun- 
cil's specialist careers officer looking 
for suitable work. Moreover, the 
workshop has established links with 
severaj employers unusually sym- 
pathetic to the fcSN trainees. Most of 
the youngsters who do find “open 


employment" work either for Saiiis- 
burys or for Lambeth or Wandsworth 
councils. 

The Putney workshop^ also one of 
the very few specialist YTS projects for 
the disabled. Such schemes contradict 
mainstream MSC policy for the dis- 
abled, which is to integrate them as 
fully as possible into normal YTS; to 
teach them "the rough and tumble of 
ordinary working life”. 

On the other hand, societies for the 
disabled believe that in instances of 
severe handicap, the trainee is best 
catered for in a set-up designed 
specifically to deal with their needs. 

Terra is a case in point. His year on a 
Top Shop YTS was an extremely 
ioncly one. He was the only handicap- 
ped trainee on the course and, dep- 
rived of an interpreter, was unable to 
communicate with his fellows and 
follow detailed instruction. 

“The support given to deaf trainees 
on YTS is appalling”, said Gordon 
Mitchell, education officer for the 
Royal National Institute for the Deaf. 
“Deafness is a subtle handicap which 


very least, he believes denf trainees 
need interpreters at key points in their 
training. Interpreters cost £5U a day. 

To combat these difficulties tne 
RNID set up a YTS in North London 
for profoundly deaf trainees. But in 
giving specialized attention to the 
youngsters the scheme overstepped 
the MSC grant by £24,000 nnd is to be 
discontinued. 

Also dosing at the end of this month 
is one of the two remaining YTS 
projects for the deaf which was held in 
the old School for the Deaf in Birming- 
ham. “Our scheme was not intended to 
be as vocational as most YTS," said 
course manager Peter Anson. “We 
saw ourselves rather as a half-way 
house between spedalized schools and 
the real world." Social skills and 
etiquette taken for granted by hearing 
youngsters formed a central part of the 
curriculum. “Take knocking on the 
door, for instance; it means nothing to 
the trainee, blit it matters to those 
inside," said Miss Diana Bird who has 
been working with the deaf for 17 
years. 

In cases where YTS staff give out- 
standing personal attention to the 
individual trainee, integrated schemes 
can work very effectively. Geoff 
Lccming, who manages the Keresiey 
Newlands Youth Enterprise in Coven- 
try, believes in the “chameleon effect” 
where disadvantaged youngsters strive 
to reach the level of their colleagues. 
Geoff's refusal to turn down trainees 
has resulted in an average of 20 of the 
55 places on the scheme being filled 
with disabled youngsters. Not all of 
them have fitted in happily, but there 


impedes learning and character de- 
velopment, few managing agents 
really seem to understand tins”. At the 


have been some remarkable successes 
such as Darren, an IS-year-old spina 
bifida bov. 

After three dnys at the centre Dar- 
ren left his wheelchair at home and 


after a further few days he had worn 
out his callipers. “Darren now walk? 
runs and dances with the rest ” sairi 
Geoffi “He even won the SvJS 
marathon for I he disabled." y 

Sonic apprehension rests over YTS 
since the publication lust month of the 
MSC's proposals for a two-year 
scheme relying heavily on employers. 

The MSC will no longer accent 
responsibility for fully funding 
schemes for groups like the handicap- 
ped. Instead there will he the same 
basic grant (£INJ a month) for all 
trainees, from which trainees will be 
paid £35 a week. This level is based on 
the assumption that employers aet 
profitable work out of them. 

The MSC will pay an additional £110 
a month for organizations it wants to 
run schemes tor special groups of 
trainees. A lot of those running such 
schemes doubt whether this will be 
enough to make ends meet. 

Intensifying their insecurity is the 
decision of the MSC to pay this 
premium only for places remaining 
filled, regardless of any fixed over- 
heads. The MSC tried to do this in the 
past but changed its mind when it 
found many training workshops would 
be forced to dose. 

The MSC admits: “We have based 
our funding arrangements on -the 
assumption that trainees will have 
employer-based work experience in 
the second year, with the provider of 
work experience contributing towards 
the cost of the training. But this may 
not he realized for all young people 
concerned." 

Specialist careers officers feel they 
have enough problems at present finfr 
mg even weekly work experience for 
disabled youngsters and to expect 
attachments throughout the second 
year may he unduly optimistic. 



At odds over The market price of success 


the high-flyers 


GERMANY 


Paul Bendalow reports 
on revived arguments 
about exceptional 
ability 

The sixth world congress on gifted 
children, held iri Hamburg recently.' 
pointed up fundamentally opposed 
, positions in West German educational 

thinkings 

For Federal Education Minister, Dr 
Dprothee Wilms, the congress offered 
n chance to discuss how to promote 
exceptional ability- a focal point in the 
Centre-Right coalition’s education 
policies. 

On the other hand, the count ra's 
largest teachers' union, the GEw, 
accused the Minister of whipping up 
(ho gifted child issue on the false 
premise that the promotion of high 
achievement could solve the country^ 
economic and unemployment 
problems. . 

The economic argumeut has figured 
large In the Government case far 
special provision for high-flyers. Point- 
ing to a growing need worldwide for 
high achievement in science, technolo- 
I gy and research, Dr WllmS said: “The 



Dbtollitt Wilms , . . fostering the 
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commitment of people of outstanding 
ability is essential for overcoming the 
difficult economic, social and tech- 
nological challenges facing West Ger- 
many." 

The minister views special measures 
to foster high ability as '‘an educational 
means of achieving equality of oppor- 
tunity", and believes that differentia- 
tion, not uniformity, in education best 
meets the needs or the individual. 

The GEW attitude is that any prob- 
lem existing among specially gifted 
children cannot, be separated from 
those facing all pupils and young 
people. Rather than. special provision 
for a minority, the union wants schools 
enabled to focus on the multiplicity of 
individual problems, seen individually 
and not in terms of preconceived 
categories. 

The GEW chairman Herr Dieter 
Wunder, called foT smaller classes for 
all, with a greater range of back-up 
courses, improved basic and in-service 
training for teachers and greater flex- 
ibility of movement among the diffe- 
rent schools in West Germany’s tripar- 
tite system. ; 

The union is fundamentally opposed 
to the establishment of special institu- 
tions and courses for top ability chil- 
dren. Firmly rejecting the charge of 
dlitist discrimination, Dr Wilms said 
she intends to make up arrears in the 
tong-neglected area of fostering high 

Apart from increasing financial sup- 
port this year for projects in this field, 
and promising more money iri the 
future, Dr Wilms has also published a 
number of leaflets drawing attention to 
this area, including a 120-page booklet 
of advice for parents and teachers. 

Her attendance at the Hamburg 
congress underlines the priority status 
the Government has accorded the top 
aclii^nt^ctpt. 

..... 
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CHINA 


Peter Mauger on the 
value of vocational 
schooling 

Graduates of vocational schools in 
China find they have a price on their 
head. 

Qu Jina, principal of Dalian Muni- 
cipal Cookery School, explained how 
his school was financed. “Last year we 
charged restaurants 500 yuan for every 
graduate they took; this year it will be 

• At vocational schools in the indust- 
rial province of Liaoning, it has be- 
come common practice for enterprises 
to pay handsomely for trained gradu- 
ates. ° 

The success of China's moderniza- 
tion drive depends on a substantial 
improvement of the generally low level 
of technical skill in all industries and 
trades.. 

. Of the eight grades of workers' 
■JJjte basfi o”°a skill rather than 
experience, 70 per Cent are in the 

ioIIS! Bnd onl y ceni Iri the 

to|> two - 1 percent fit light engineering 
compared with 30 per cent in de- 
veloped countries. 

Hence the drive to convert 70 per 
cent of senior middle schools (if to 

iS3fi ea f:° lds ) 10 ^“tiortal schools by 
1990. It is an ambitious programme 

romc ^ raan P r °blents to over* 

There is the conservatism of parents. 
- ahd administrators. The age-old 
reverence for academic education as 
the sole pathway to success Is slow to 
breakdown. 

Then there is the shortage of 
teachere, the supply of which could 
never keep pac$ with the massive 
expansion of education Over the past 
35 years: teachers of technical subjects 
ar ®*n particularly short supply.' • 
Thirdly, finance is perhaps the big- 

I L'tlri •nulf.li;- tel. yi in.L i-[) 'i,j 
'. . . ■ yni.«n • W- d »;■ j .. 



financed by the education bureaux; 
factory-run schools arc fmnneed by the 
factories. Most vocational and tccnnlc- 
nl schools in fact run their own factory, 
providing facilities for student practice 
and contributing substantially to run- 
ning costs. 

Central and local government has so 
far lagged behind industry in financing 
vocational education. In the past six 
years in the province, enterprises run- 
ning their own schools had spent 230 
million yuan compared with the 9 
million spent by education bureaux. 
But now, in tune with the big new 
campaign for educational reform, tne 


A middle school student on an electro- 
nics course in Liaoning province. 

cent of its billion population engaged 
in some form of education, China is 
still a poor country. 

These three problems are most 
acute in rural areas, where conversion 
to vocational schools is slowest. In the 
cities progress has been more rapid, 
though generalization is unwise in such 
a Va l CO uV nt , r 5' wUh so many climatic, 
geographical and cultural differences. 

sSrSass 

^® ve |opment, and I was told We 
would be shown the beat. 

Intwqweeks I visited 17 vocational 
schools in Shenyang, the provincial 

Sw p d F 1 * 5 “ urth ,ar S est city in 
China, Fuxin, a mining city: and 

Amo?o a {L advanced industrial city. 
Among the many vocations taueht 

dS°°EHEl 5 ‘, udies » bh emical pro! 

du«s, foreign languages, garment 

dra b ^hnrtl^T taacy ’ anim al husban- 
ary, . horticulture, arts and crafts 

photography and repair and main-: 
! domestic appliances We 

wete told that 206 different specialized 

50,1001 subjeeS 

ke )jp half the three-year, courses/ 

, Uaomng s a relatively rich pro-. 
WI ) CC : . v. f hpnty schppig P are; 
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23 yuan for ordinary secondary 
schools. 

With the addition of the "sale” of 
graduates to the enterprises, tne 
schools we snw were reasonably weu- 
equipped. 

Their main concern wa V3c,!h- 
supply of teachers of vocational sub 
jeSs. Technicians are seronded from 

factories, mines and hotek, for o ? r 
or two-year stints, old engineers o 
teachers are persuaded to come oa 
out of retirement for a year ' 
teachers are sent to factories for tram 
ing in spedalized subjects and are 
very good vocational school studcii 
are kept as teachers straight from 
graduation. But quantity and quality 
are both regarded as insufficient. 

Despite these growing P ai “ 5 ’ 
rents’ reluctance to allow their cm 
dren to try for vocational schools u 
much less marked these days. 

9ul there is a long way to go before 
vocational schools cany the sam 
prestige as ordinary middle scww's- 
Ten provinces stiU have not yet set . “R 
colleges for training tefhnic^ 
teachers, and only 32 per cent of seiuo 
middle school students are following 
vocational courses. Brit as this com- 
pares with 4 per cent in 1976, the targm 
of 70 per cent by 1990 probably Is n« 
too afntytipus. •, 
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OVERSEAS 


Teachers 
‘must back 
Government 


MALAYSIA 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

The Malaysian Education Ministry has 
told teachers they arc not permitted to 
support or work for opposition parties 
and are expected to give their full 
backing only to the Government. 

Recent revelations have Implicated 
some teachers In anti-government poli- 
tical education and actively supporting 
.opposition parties. 

In response, deputy education minis- 
ter Haji Bujang UUs has told teachers 
that "each and every civil servant is 
expected to support and work for the 
government in power”. 

He said that some teachers had 
dearly misunderstood the concept of 
“neutrality” for government servants. 
Neutrality did not mean teachers were 
free to work for whichever party they 
chose. 

Mr (ills made clear the Govern- 
ment's view that teachers who dis- 
agreed with its views and the “proper 
definition” of neutrality, should resign. 

He added that the state education 
departments of teachers recently ac- 
cused of conducting political meetings 
in support of the radical Parti Islam Se 
Malaysia (PAS), would face “dismis- 
sal” if the cases against them were 
proven. 


IN BRIEF 


Rising literacy 

Illiteracy has been eliminated in three 
quarters of Burma's townships, the 
Burmese Government has claimed. 
Every year many tcnchcrs and students 
from schools, colleges and universities 
participate in a literacy campaign 
which has been running since 1 964. 
The government, which has set up 
reading clnsscs, libraries and reading 
rooms in many towns ami villages 
throughout the country aims to 
eliminate illiteracy in Burma by 1990. 

Growth plans 

Malaysia plans to reduce the need for 
students to study oversens by impro- 
ving and increasing the nurnher of 
schools, colleges and universities. The 


-- r nvolves setting up more 

Pflmaiy, secondary, technical and 
roMUonnl schools and raising stan- 

K sa y wo“k!r plc 10 provide 

Sporting chance 

Qws new state education commis- 
B , , told schools, colleges and 
“jjtarslties that they are forbidden to 
Fre preferential treatment to students 
irsLy 6 outs tanding at sports in en- 
25? laminations. The comisslon 
J schools and other educa- 
an™I ms . 1 tutlons for attempting to 
Mf? 6 ? ou tstanding athletes by detiber- 
•y lowering admission standards. 

AU change 

Parliament has 
r l to set up a national 
of education which Mr Ranil 
ij f ..^ oiasi . n gbe I the Education Min- 
chann. smo V i11 he, P bring in radical 
tfelfk °. Ver t,ie nc *t two decades. In 
SL!2“ te . lhe Bil1 ’ Mt Wickre- 
^nghe said that one aim was to cn- 

leachlno cvor y° nc who enters the 

‘P'offitiS™ eSS, ° n WUI havc some 

Wait for it 

mllriti? n SSP 0lc S orients said pre- 

unaccent^hip ^ casu ^ da,in 8 was 
reSSf^ble.aod another 25 per cent 

acoordlno V t en to dlscuss tbe matter, 
Per Mn, L t0 a • rocem surve Y- Tbe 25 
Was sex before marriage 

scric ^d^. 8hl 11 80 on, y ln a 

Well equipped 

with advanced 
it. The first one - 
rig last year - will 
chool. 


AIDS guide offsets hysteria 

nrlrinc in t* w 


Education authorities in New South 
Wales have been forced to draw ud 
special guidelines telling schools how 

aidT w th pupi,s wh0 fal! Viclims 10 

This follows the revelation that at 
least seven cases have been reported of 
schoolchildren carrying the deadly 
wrus of AIDS (Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome). 

One of ihe cases involves a three- 
year-old girl in Gosford on the north 
coast of NSW, who was banned from 
her local pre-school after incensed 
parents discovered she had contracted 
the virus from a blood transfusion. 

The story of the ban in the afternoon 
tabloids, which spread the news across 
the nation, alarmed many parents* 
groups and the teachers’ union and led 
to what was described as an “AIDS 
mini-hysteria" in the state’s education 
system. 

In response, Mr Rodney Cavalier, 
the State Minister for Education, 


Luis Garcia reports on a 
plan for humane care of 
child victims 


AUSTRALIA 


asked education and health depart- 
ment officers to come up with the 
guidelines. 

The new guidelines, believed to be 
the first in Australia, make it dear that 
students infected by AIDS should be 
treated in the same way as every other 
student: they should not be isolated 
within the school, nor should they be 
excluded from attending classes. 

But school prindpals have been told 
to follow stringent first aid and hygi- 
ene procedures. 

“Staff are reminded of the particular 
need for care in handling blood. There 
is no need to refuse assistance or first 
aid to any student.” 


Social change 
to individuality 


But teachers arc advised to avoid 
contact with blood if they had open 
cuts on their hands or lower arms. 

They are told to use disposable 
gloves, place all wastes in plastic bags 
to be scaled and incinerated and to 
wash blood from any place or object 
within the school. 

“Staff involved in toileting children 
and staff in the care of handicapped 
students should continue to exercise 
strict hvgiene and pay attention to cuts 
or broken skin, protecting them from 
direct contact with body fluids.” 

Teachers should take special care 
with haemophiliacs since “a significant 
proportion of them arc likely to havc 
been infected by the AIDS virus 
through blood transfusions". 

But they should not be excluded 
from school or isolated because there 
was no evidence that the virus could be 
spread by social contact. 

Students suffering from A1 DS may 
have their education interrupted 


through illness and may under-achieve 
through fatigue and the stress of 
having “an uncertain Future". ^ 

The guidelines, which arc now being 
considered by other states, were wel- 
comed by The Federation of Parents 
and Citizens Associations and The 
NSW Teachers’ Federation. Although 
they do not legally cover independent 
schools these schools are expected to 
follow the guidelines as well. 

Mr Cavalier said the NSW education 
system would be treating AIDS as a 
disease, not a crime. 

"The public schools of NSW have 
survived many epidemics in the past 
105 years. Whether it has been an 
epidemic as serious as bubonic plague 
at the turn of the century or the polio 
epidemic of the 1950s, the schools nave 
survived because they showed a caring 
attitude to all pupils and teachers. 

“They did not snun the victims then, 
and they will nnt shun the viclims 
now." 


JAPAN 


Barbara Casassus gives 
an insight into the 
setback to education 
reform 

The debate over how to reform Japan’s 
education system is far from over. 

The first report by Prime Minister 
Yosuhiro Nakasonc’s Provisional 
Council on Educational Reform 
appears to hnve failed to satisfy either 
the supporters or opponents of 
change. 

Critics suy the report lacks substance 
and that the few proposals it does 
make are dangerous. They accuse the 
Council of failing to tackle its two 
major goals: how to provide for the 
needs of the 21st century and how to 
deal with rising school violence, delin- 
quency and truancy. 

In particular, (he Council's propos- 
als “bear no relation to the problems 
surrounding children”, according to 
Ikuo Amano, professor of education 
at the University of Tokyo. 

Much of the report is a reiteration of 
issues that were identified years ago 
and have been especially well 
documented by various other ad hoc 
groups of experts over the past 18 
months. 

It contains strong echoes of propos- 
als formulated in 1971 by the Educa- 
tion Ministry’s Central Education 
Council (CEC), few of which were 
adopted due to lack of support and 
funas. 

Education reform surfaced as a 
major political issue in iate 1983 when, 
in response to a series of dramatic 
incidents of youth violence and mount- 
ing anxiety about excessive uniformity 
in the school system, Mr Nakasone 
announced he would set up an advisory 
council after the then approaching 
General Election. 

Ten months later, the Council was 
set up under the chairmanship of 
Micbio Okaraoto. a former president 
of Kyoto University, during a storm of 
controversy that has continued ever 
since. , . 

First, Mr Nakasone was accused of 
mobilizing the popular issue of educa- 
tion only to win votes, and of having no 
real intention of carrying out reforms. 
He made an astute political move, say 
political sources, as the pace with 
which the Japanese reach a consensus 
is so slow that Mr Nakasone knew he 
would have left power Jong before tbe 
gruelling period of implementation 
arrived. 

The Prime Minister was alro con- 
demned for having the Council 
answerable to him ana not Parliament, 
for the fact that it had too many 
members (25) and that some were too 
close to his own ideals. 

The left-wing Japan Teachers' Un- 
ion (Nikkyoso), which decided not to 
join the Coundl, has shown a more 
conciliatory approach recently. Its 
president met the Education Minister 
- in itself a significant event - and 


commended the report’s call for more 
emphasis on individuality, the first 
time the union has said anything 
positive about the Nakasone initiative. 

But the union regrets there was no 
move to lessen industry's influence 
over the system and also the stress on 
greater respect for Japanese culture. 

The Council also has critics on the 
Right, notably in the conservative 
Ministry of Education. Earlier this 
year, one of the Council’s most prom- 
inent members came under attack for 
advocating the “liberalization” of 
education - a term that has since been 
replaced by the less contentious “re- 
spect for individuality”. 

Another bone of contention has 
been the present selection system that 
allows recruitment by the most popu- 
lar employers through the “besr uni- 
versities and schools. 

Council critics charge this could be 
reinforced if tbe idea of establishing 
six-year specialist state secondary 
schools alongside the present three- 
year lower and upper level institutions 
goes through. 

They fear such schools would be 
used to prepare an Hite for entry into 
prestigious universities and- could 
threaten the legally enshrined princi- 
ple of equal compulsoiy education for 
all until the age of 15. 

Moreover, these schools could push 
selection down from the secondary to 
primary level, compounding Instead of 
alleviating the tremendous pressure on 
Japanese schoolchildren. Six-year pri- 
vate secondary schools exist already, 
but these are generally attached to 
private universities. 

The need to change university en- 
trance requirements to permit factors 
other than test scores to be taken into 
account, Is not disputed. None the less, 
the universities reject the proposal to 
introduce, in 1987, an optional stan- 
dard exam to be used by both private 
and state institutions as a replacement 
for their own system. 

Among the issues the Council plans 
to study for Its second report due next 
May (the Council has a three-year 
term of office) are: reform of higher 
education. Improvements in the quali- 
ty of teachers, so-called “moral educa- 
tion”, and making the system more 
open internationally. 

Meanwhile, in October, a six-mem- 
ber team beaded by the Coundl chair- 
man wifi visit the US, Britain, France 
and Holland to see what can be learned 
from others’ experiences. 

While the debate continues, one 
essential question has npt yet been 
asked: how individuality, analytical 
capacity and creative thought can be 
introduced into education when 
homogeneity, and therefore conformi- 
ty and discipline, are an inherent 
c har acteristic of these crowded is- 
lands. 

The depth of the social change 
concepts such as freedom and flexibil- 
ity suggest strike at the heart of 
Japanese society. However, any re- 
form is likely to be so gradual that it 
wfll be almost undetectable and will 
leave the fundamental structure intact 
- in typical Japanese style. 



Many schools cannot afford to buy alt the software that Is needed. 


Bill Norris looks at how copyrlghtsand careers 
affect American teachers 

Licence to steal 



American schools are becoming hot- 
beds of crime. No - this is not another 
story about violence and drugs in the 
classroom. The crime involvedis com- 
puter piracy, and the criminals are not 
the students but teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

In a recent survey of 2,300 
elementary and secondary schools In 
the United States, 17 per cent confes- 
' of copy- 
on 

place more than one, and a further 8 
percent said the practice was common- 
place. 

Mr Henry Becker, the Johns Hop- 
kins University researcher who con- 
ducted the study, told the World 
Conference on Computers in Educa- 
tion at Norfolk, Virginia, that it was 
probable that he had not been told the 
whole story. He suspected that few 
administrators wanted the foil extent 
of their sins revealed in a national 
survey. The Teason for the copying, he 
said, was because many schools felt 
they could not afford to buy sufficient 


3 uantities of software for their stu- 
ents. Virtually all his respondents 
argued that the publishers should offer 
a discount on programs sold fn bulk 
to schools. 

One American publisher at least has 
now surrendered to the inevitable. The 
Addison-Wesley publishing company 
has offered to make a “site licence** 
available to schools which will enable 
them to make unlimited copies for use 
on any number of peisonalcomputers 
in the same municipality. T be firm's 
programs, which are aimed at ad- 
vanced high school students, normally 
retail for $150 to 5500 each (£100- 
£350). Under the licence agreement, 
the school will pay between 51,000 and 
$5,000. 

Addison-Wesley concedes that the 
idea will do nothing to deter teachers 
from pirating away merrily, but hopes 
that it will provide an attractive legal 
alternative “for those people who are 
honest and have integrity " \ It remains 
to be seen how many of those there 
are. 


Accept no imitation 


In their efforts to recruit more 
teachers, it does not look as though US 
education authorities are going to get 
much help from those already in the 
classrooms. A new poll by the Educa- 
tional Research Service reveals that 
only 25 per pent of teachers would 
recommend the profession to their 
students without reservation, 51 per 
cent would hesitate to recommend it, 
and 22 per cent would do their best to 
steer students away from teaching. 

The survey, which covered 1^346 
teachers across the. country, sought 
their opinions on the performances of 
their students, their schools and them- 
selves. It found that among those 
under 31 years of age. job satisfaction 
had fallen dramatically in the past 32 
months. 

Overall, 27 per cent of public school 


teachers were considering other 
careers. They cited student attitudes, 
lack of respect, low salary and poor 
benefits as evidence of a decline in the 
status of their profession; 44 per cent 
believed that respect for teachers had 
declined in . the past five yean. 

When asked to rank the issues that 
prevent them from doing their best in 
the classroom, 47 per cent blamed 
excessive paperwork, 45 per cent 
named low salaries, and 4Q per cent 
complained about lack of parental 
involvement. Violence in schools came 
at the bottom of the list. 

Ironically, in spite of this catalogue 
of grievances, the teachers were cer-. 
tain that both they and their schools' 
were doing splendidly, and gave them- 
selves above-average marks. 








Exams: less than 
best but the 
alternatives 
are worse 


Sir - My congratula lions ro the person 
who com piled I he Features pages in 
The TES of August 16, for they gave us 
in microcosm me whole argument for 
uud against public examinations. Like 
democracy, they arc n very had system 
but all (he alternatives arc infinitely 
worse. 

Dr Murphy's warnings about ihc 
value of GCE grades were very valid, 
but will his article be read by the 
parents anti university admissions 
officers who tic our children to the 
(iCE system and elevate grades into a 
fetish when youngsters seek admis- 
sion? 

The Forest and Shoesmilh article 
showed what lengths boards go to to 
try to standardize, but confirm the 
(echnicnl limitations to standardiza- 
tion (hat Murphy mentioned. Those 
teachers numerate enough to under- 
stand the statistical research will not be 
the ones who hnve exaggerated ex- 
pectations of ni ensuring interests. 
Those who have will continue to be 
disappointed, and are by now probably 
so biased against examination boards 
that they would not he convinced by 
neutral research, even if they under- 
stood it. 

Finally, Dr Davies's account of his 
crusade suggests that he has been 
dealing not with ogres, but with human 
beings, often the very sntne people 
who are teaching our children under 
another hat. By their own lights, they 
probably do as good a job as most and I 


am surprised Dr Davies found only 
one chief examiner to praise. If that is 
so, it suggests that bad teaching may be 
lust as much a cause of failure as bad 


examining, and (he same teachers, 
unrest rained by the boards, might do 
an even worse job of continuous 
assessment, where they arc open to 
parental and personal pressures. 

As both a parent of children a hour to 
go through the GCE mill, and as an 
employee of a non-GCE examining 
board, could I take some of the heat 
out of the issue by suggesting that 
schools, local authorities. Government 
ana nigner education cease to place 
such exclusive reliance on GCt re- 
sults, and look at the many other 
qualifications that are available. Dis- 
appointed teachers and parents will 
then have an escape from the system 
whose defects arc now well-known, 
-without having to resort to the even 
more defective, suspect and unsin n- 
dardized system of teachers' reports 
and internal assessment. They will also 
have a second opinion, which will 
either give them a pleasant surprise or 
confirm the disappointment. One way 
or another, they will be more recon- 
ciled to the prognosis on their chil- 
dren's future. 

But let them not expect too much 
from it- After all, examination boards 
are fallible, like Rny other institution, 
and if our education system does not 
get around to appreciating the fallibility 
of human judgements in seven years of 
secondary education, it has not even 
begun to prepare our youngsieis for 
the real world. 

DOUGLAS PICKETT 
64 London Road 
Dunton Green 
Sevenoaks 
Kent 
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No take-over 

Sir - I found Christopher Price's 
account of his visit to the JMB to 
nltend an A level examiners' final 
nward meeting interesting and, despite 
- Us inevitably impressionistic nature, a 
reasonably accurate picture (TES, Au- 
gust 16). 1 must, however, take him up 
on ono point. 

It is entirely wrong and a little 
mischievous to describe the JMB's 
relationship with the CSE hoards in 
the Northern Examining Association 
in terms of empire building and the 


taking otter of minnows. The com- 
bined resources and levels of activity of 
the four CSE boards are somewhat 
greater than those of the JMB for its 
equivalent examinations and, tn any 
case, we are agreed that the NEA must 


Sir - One cannot but smile at Jim 
Howlcy’s suggestion that advocacy of 
singe-option or pendulum arbitration 
in teachers' pay negotiations displays 
shallow thinking {FES, August 9). 
Given his manifest ignorance of how 
and where it operates, he is ill-equip- 
ped to pass judgement. 

He suggests that, had such arbitra- 
tion been applied this year, what he 
calls "the 3 per cent option" might 
have been the one favoured. As any- 
one with n minimum knowledge of this 
year's negotiations would know, 3 per 
cent has never been either offered or 
asked for, so it could never under any 
circumstances have been the choice of 
pendulum arbitrators. 

He further says that “no such system 
exists in this country". He is obviously 
unaware of the extent to which it 
features in nostrike deals negotiated 
in the electronics and newspaper pub- 
lishing industries by the electricians' 
union, the EETPU. We have for some 
rime been in cmiiacl with them in order 
to learn from their experience, as 
reported on your front page on July 26 
and in The Times in more detail the 
next day. ItisapityMrHowleyismorc 
ready to rush into condemning a 
system that might bring peace to our 
sellouts than he is to inform himself 
about it. 

But the saddest note of ail is struck 
at the end of his letter, where he says 
that teachers have nearly secured 7 per 
cent this year by using the tactics of 
disruption. He needs to be told that the 
best offer yet made in Burnhnm, and 
that as yet informally, is 6.2 percent. If 
wc ever get to 7 per cent, it will be so 
long after the due date for settlement 
that it will have lost a good deal of its 
value. 

What we need is a mode of negotiat- 
ing that brings a reasonable settlement 
at the time when it is due. One step 
towards that objective would be the 
adoption of single-option or pendulum 
arbitration. 

PETER DAWSON 
General Secretary 

Professional Association of Teachers 

99 Friar Gate 

Derby 


Letters for publication should be kept 
as brier as possible and typed on one 
aide of the paper only. The Editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them. 


By the book 

Sir - Thank goodness the Department 
of Education and Science has not 
rushed into publishing guidelines on 
school libraries or making statutory 
requirements in response to backward 
looking thinking and argument. The 
world is different now and when things 
no longer work properly, it can be 
nonsense to carry out expensive refits 
or replace like with like. So it is with 
school libraries. 

All schools need major stocks of 
up-to-date and well-organized in- 
formation that are easily accessible 
without fuss tp every pupil. In the past, 
this has been provided in secondary 
schools by a dual system. Subject 
departments used sets of textbooks 
which met pupils’ needs for specific 
packages of information relating to 
examination syllabuses. The school 
hbrary provided enrichment material 
tor motivated pupils and catered for 
other minority demands such as leisure 
interest, CSE projects, and reading in 
a P u ^ nt pIace where one is unlikely 


Hard graft 


Sir - Christopher Price has good 
reason to be despondent about the 
attempt to produce criterion-refer- 
encing at A level. 

A completely new examination is 
required. Criteria can be no more 


mined to work In the spirit of- part- 
nership. 

COLIN VICKERMAN 
Secretary to the 
Joint Matriculation Board 
Manchester M15 • ■ - ■ ■ . 

successfully grafted on to an existing 
norm-referenced cxnm than florlbun- 
das on a cow. 

FRED JANES 
Manor Farm . 

Norton sub Haradon 
Stoke sub Hamdon ... 

Somerset 


to‘ be disturbed. 

Today this dual system does not 
work. Every pupil needs to develop 
information handling skills, using 
raodertr as well as traditional media! 
ana confidence and competence to use 
information in coping with continuing 
social, technological, political and 
other changes. 

The processes for this require a 
much' richer source of information 
than has ever been provided before 

t££3* In "“X of the Kh °ol- 

Textbooks t even if there was enough 
money to replace them, no lonMr 
mmch educational needs. 5 

Even more fundamental, as the 
management of learning is gradually 
added by teachers to their mastery of 
teaching, no central library, however 

W -?, l t tock £ d * and organized, 

will be able lo cope with the huge 
volume of human traffic. 6 

Schools no longer , need a single 
central library. People are bettor 
served when information is deployed 
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Liberal idea 

Sir - i whs interested to rend your 
article on parent support units and 
nursery classes in Liverpool (TES, 
August 9). 

It was a pity that the article failed to 
mention the fact that the concept, 
introduction ana development ot the 
parent support units was as a result of a 
Liberal controlled council. 

Indeed, of the present 30 primary 
and 1 secondary school parent support 


units in existence, all were as a result of 
the Liberal Council. 

It ill becomes (lie Labour Party to try 
and claim credit for Liberal initiatives. 

On nursery classes, their words do 
not match their performance. The 
Liberal Council opened 32 nurseries in 
their first three-year administration. 
Labour in three years has only opened 

MIKE STOREY 

Liberal Educntion Spokesman 

2 Westdaie View 

Wavertree 

Liverpool 15 


How to answer 


Sir - In reply to Dr Harrison-Barbet’s 
letters (TES, July 121 I would like to 
suggest that consideration of the 

r»i.„ i,u...l, .i:_ 


of the examination question satisfac- 
torily (that fc, what the distinction 
shows about moral judgement). 


all over the campus, and when it is flow 
ing from place to place us required 
and In a coordinated wav. Where a 
library exists, this might Become the 
information management centre 
where whole school stock control takes 
place, information flow is co-ordinated, 
radio, television and teicsottwarc nrc 
recorded and made available, termin- 
als for accessing external electronic 
databases are located, and where a 
much smaller central stock is main- 
tained. 

The bulk of the stock in subject 
departments and elsewhere become 
satellites of the information centre. 
New labels such as these not only 
describe the emerging pattern more 
accurately, but can be of great value 
during innovation by changing ex- 
pectations and attitudes. 

Furthermore: increasingly informa- 
tion is stored electronically, optically 
and magnetically, so the provision of 
replay equipment all over the school 
can no longer depend on local deci- 
sions; and information is of no use to 
those who cannot use it, so the coor- 
dination pf development of informa- 
tion. learning and communication 
skills across the curriculum is also part 
of the new information management 
needed. 

Who should be the information 
manager: a librarian, or as described in 
paragraph 7.3 In the HMI report a 
head of resources with n librarian 
included in the team? 

A conclusion in the HMI report, 
that whole school staffs should be 
involved In formulating a policy in the 
context of the curriculum iSeSes the 
need for major change, although the 
continued use of '‘library” dilutes this. 
si 0 !* j e examples of good practice 
■ e j we ^ * nt0 pattern 
.onffioed- above. Such a report was 

Ul fcW reactions * « so far 
r-SHJ!®? ,vcr y. constructive in the 

: ^ »n?™K en, ^ esor 

' Alresford • ■ • 
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Sir 7 ,f every specialism is to have, 
total ambition, then it matters not if 
that specialism disappears from Z 
curriculum. * 

1 was suiprised by the breadth and 
total ambition of Roy Harris for reli 
aious education (TES, Letters j U k 
19) when lie says: The aim of kUbok 
education is to enable a person to fuN v 
develop ns a total being, physical J 
psychologically and spritually, by pro- 
viding a suitable learning environment 
which permeates the whole curri- 
culum. 

One admires the ambition, but is 
this not synonymous with the aims put 
forward by virtually every other sub- 
ject, or even, more appropriately, bv 
the school as u whole? } 

Do not such grandiose claims 
obscure whnt is special about religious 
education? 

MICHAEL MARLAND 
Head „ 

North Westminster Community 
School 


Job service 

Sir - It is encouraging to note (TES, 
July 5) that the Blue Arrow recruit- 
me nt organization is offering to find 
jobs for unemployed school-leavers at 
its own expense, and further to note 
that the agency concerned has bran- 
ches exclusively in the South of Eng- 
land where there is an ncutc shortage 
of candidates for the vacancies hand- 
led by most of the established employ- 
ment agencies. 

It might be worthwhile reminding 
your readers that the careers service 
nas undertaken this service for many 
years, and has never made any direct 
charge either to job seekers or to 
employers. 

KEVIN DEVINE 
Education Officer (Careers) 

Shire Hall t , , 

Cambridge 


I would also like to nsk Dr Harrison- 
Burbet the distinction - philosophical 
or otherwise - between candidates' 
answers “not losing marks" and "simp- 
ly being ignored’’. 

C H BROWN 

Principal 

Brown & Brown 

Independent T utorial College 

Oxford 


Poor relation 

Sir - John Anderson's review of train- 
ing needs (TES, June 21) gave an 
interesting overview of the enormous 
task faced by the J.e.u.s. In providing 
appropriate training in the use oj 
computers in education. The list or 
mutcriuls produced by the Microelec- 
tronics Education Programme (MEr) 
is certainly Impressive, although one 
has lo be aware that matching .these 
materials with classroom needs is not 
always an easy matter. . 

The task is made more complex oy 
the fact that many of the programme s 
materials are unacceptably expensive 

for schools to purchase. Take, tor 
example, the latest MEP reader pufr 


lished by Ctl; enutiea 
primary science and technology HJJ 
microcomputers, this booklet wtll be 
great interest to mt gJLCTJK 
teachers. However, at £7.00 for 
small pages, it is most onhkebr that the 
average primary school will be able to 

0 ^n\he B se^r^mstance^ti^rha^ 

surprising that IJr AndertO 


in th« project s strategy »s the P 
tion of in-service materials wh e 

be freely copied within l.e-*-V . . 
commissioning of software wf 
be used for INSET courses andsubse 
quentiy by teachers in their own 

r °The project has also offered 
appropriate and relevant 
trainers in every l.e.a., thereby 
: ing that each l.e.a. is kept direct y 
touch with new developments- 
It is particularly sad that, , ® Jj 

MEP approaches its conclusion, wnu 

ate not available to ritow the^pre®^ 
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Physics: too great a state of inertia 


Sir -The solutions offered recently to 
the problem of the shurtage of physics 
teachers (Dennison and Straker, TES , 
August 2; Cauikin, TES, August 16) 
are unacceptable and rest on ail 
assumption which I should like to 

challenge- . .. 

J chose a career in physics teaching 
10 years ago because it appeared a 
worthwhile profession free from the 
less pleasant elements of the commer- 
cial world. Keith Cauikin's call for 
differential payments goes against the 
grain. It is unpalatable and unfair. It 
would serve to widen the existing 
divisions between us and them, be it 
maths v. science, science v. art, 
'academic v. pastoral. The replacement 
of physics teachers by television moni- 
tors to move "away from the single 
teacher, cellular mode" is dramatic 

Mincing words 

Sir - By his own admission (Letters 
August 16). Alan Murray's main 
reason for reading Education & Indoc- 
trination was not the search for en- 
lightenment but the search for hypoc- 
risy. Anyone who reads in this spirit 
will necessarily find food to his displea- 
sure (much as those who arc preoccu- 
pied with obscenity will sec it even in 
the contours of an exposed table leg). 

Roger Scruton has neither advo- 
cated nor "preached'' (hat teachers 
should “abandon" their political 
views. The point is that suen views 
should not dominate the curriculum. 
Mr Murray misrepresents the concept 
oi neutrality (which is not, ns he seems 
to assume, an unachievable absolute). 
The neutral teacher is not a "mnchinc” 
but a human being who considers that 


and unnecessary. 

Both solutions assume that physics 
needs to exist as a separate subject up 
to 16-nlus. The solutions, if you like, 
arc offered in the “single subject, 
cellular mode "I They reflect an inertia 
within the physics teaching fraternity 
which has been encouraged by the 
sense of mystique and prestige which 
surrounds such a "hard' 1 subject for the 
selected few. 

I accept that A level physics is an 
essential prerequisite for many science 
degree courses. It does not follow, 
however, that O level physics need 
serve a similar role with respect to A 
level. The recent syllabus revisions at 
A level, precipitated by the require- 
ments of the common core, have 
resulted in a pruning of content to 
allow fewer ideas to be studied more 


his specialist subject is worth imparting 
to the young whether or not they leave 
school with the “right" political atti- 
tudes and whether or not they so on to 
create the “new Jerusalem* he may 
have in mind. 

The purpose of the document is to 
contest the view that politics cannot be 
kept out of subject teaching. Appeals 
to human frailty miss the point. One 
must distinguish between the “can- 
nots” of “/ cannot stop smoking " and 
“/ cannot draw a round square" . Roger 
Scruton is concerned with the word in 


the sense of “logically cannot". That 
influential activists have been main- 
taining that education and politics 
(logically) “cannot" be separated is 
evident to anyone who has read their 
ubiquitous polemics. They have not 
been “caricatured''. If education can 
be distinguished from indoctrination - 


Disabled home I Flying the flag 


Sir- 1 am writing to draw your renders' 
attention to the fact Mini ilicrc is no 
home for disabled teachers. I here 
iu«) to be one at Mmlcford, near 
Bournemouth. Inn ii is now closed. 

1 am severely disabled with arthritis 
and house bound and soon will nol he 
awe lo look after myself. 'Hie idea of 
going into the usual sort of nursing 


C uuu the usual sort or nursing 
. where I suspect I will not find 
tuilablc companionship, is very dis- 
turbing. 

If ail teachers gave a small sum - say 
u or £1(1 - to buy a home and paid 
pertiotK £1 n ycur to keep it going this 
wou fa he ii great comfort to people 
wch as myself. If anything should 
come of this idcH of mine I shall not 
nave (aught and lived 82 years in vain. 
M D G BENCE-SMITH 
“Strathavcn Road 
SE12 
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comprehensively. An introduction to 
the more fundamental ideas of physic- 
al science to GCSE would suffice and 
there arc more ways than one to skin 
this cal. 

The call for a broad and balanced 
science education for all up to 16 plus 
means (hat separate science subjects 
can no longer expect to enjoy pride of 
place in the curriculum. More pressing 


Sir - John Fish announced at the 
International Congress on Special 
Education nt Nottingham in July tiuU 
“You don’t gel flog days for charities 
concerned with emotional or be- 
havioural disorders or slow learners". 

The TES obviously considered the 
remark significant enough to highlight 
the quotation under a photograph. In 
fact, ns the only voluntary organization 
concerned exclusively with the slow 
learner, the National Elfridn Rath- 
bone Society does hold flag days in the 
various areas in which it is active. 

Our work ranges from support given 
to families and under fives through to 
support in schools, both special and 
mainstream and on to post-school 
provision directed towards training 
and the expansion of employment 
opportunities. We also set up play- 
groups, youth clubs and holiday activ- 
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than the need to preserve suen sacro- 
sancls as O level physics is that of 
educating and retraining more “scien- 
ce" teachers and encouraging the de- 
velopment of materials for the new 
curriculum. A little earth science, 
astronomy, ecology, philosophy of 
science and technology would not go 


astray. 

The Secondary Science Curriculum 
Review is in full swing. Innovation is 


Open mind 


Spiritual lark 


Sir - r had made a careful preliminary visit. 

rcceniiJ- i3 tiy “x* 8 w«s of lively, 
Tjvjrjj Ve 13-year-old girls to three 

was unable to help the gins understand 
ilia rnf*nninf7 of the building in the 

°ne of »L Wors ^ l P * n London. In only 

^compH w Werc j We raade 10 fee * 

sence ofQo^ 01 ™ 6 ^* ant * ' n P re ' 

infer wc were rejected, and 

toorounh - We , wcre treated to a 

for wBK* lrrc ievant history lesson 
Wjtjyy charged heavily. 
Jewish, ^ Ascribed. 

AT , . and Christian, 

teacher anHoro rcli gi°us education 

IUD JllwiulUig vi mu 

religious sense. . , 

Was it because our guides assumed 
that at) the children were fully in- 
formed Christians? Or d » d they feel 
that that was not safe ground? Or that 
the age of the building and its posses- 
sions were of greater interest than its 
present witness? 

CLARE GRAY 
Blacklieath High School 
Wemyss Road 
London SE3 


Sir - How ironic that Diane Munday, 
herself a propagandist for a self- 
appointed and unrepresentative press- 
ure group, should engage in the dou- 
ble-think of using those terras in an 
attack upon the genuineness of The 
Silent Scream. 

fs she herself as ill-informed as the 
children for whom she appears to have 
so much concern? Does she really not 
know that the film was originally 
promoted in Britain by a man who 
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who knows the actuality of abortion. 
He is Dr Bernard Nathanson, original- 
ly a totally committed proponent of 




formed thousands of abortions. His 
experiences led him to become a 
leading campaigner against the horrors 
of mass abortion and the abortion 
mentality that Diane Munday and her 
ilk are so keen to promote, even in our 
schools. His conversion had nothing to 
do with any form of religious belief but 
rather a conviction that abortion is the 
destruction of an individual and 
unique human life. 

Is it too much to hope that Ms 
Munday will undergo a like conversion 




sees the reality of the "modem abor- 
tion methods” which the film portrays* 

GERALD KELLY 
29 BarkhlU Road 
Vicars Cross 


nu longer handed down on Nu I field 
tablets. Teachers of physics, together 
with other subject specialists, have a 
role to play in developing (he new 
science curriculum from within their 
classrooms. Modular courses to in- 
clude “the science of alternative ener- 
gies", "the history of ideas in science", 
“the Earth in space - a finite place" arc 
wailing to he constructed. Hooke's 
law, radioactive decay and all the rest 
can have a place in tomorrow's 
courses. 

Let's avoid, retreating to the “good 
old days" of the 1950s. The game's 
afoot. The future in science education 
will be what we make it. 

BOB KIBBLE 
5 Woodsidc Orove 
London N12 


and Mr Murray provides no feasible 
argument to the contrary - it follows 
that we should aim to avoid the second 
whenever possible. The document 
does not attack individual teachers but 
is concerned with political policies, 
programmes, campaigns. 

Whether or not Roger Scruton has 
"right-wing" beliefs is neither here nor 
there. As a philosopher, and an ex- 
tremely good one, his contributions to 
“pure' r philosophy arephilosophical 
and not political ones. Tnis is obvious 
to anyone who has read his work or 
who has attended his lectures (as 
perhaps Mr Murray needs to do). 

FRANK PALMER 
78, Waldgtave Park 
Strawberry Hill 
Twickenham 
Middx. 


ity schemes and give support to adults 
with learning problems. 

Some of our work is funded through 
the Manpower Services Commission 
and focal authorities, but n great deal 
has to be financed by different 
methods of fundraising. I would not 
like it to be forgotten (hat there Is a 
group trying to raise public awareness 
of the difficulties facing a slow learner 
throughout his/her life and that rattling 
a collecting tin in the High Street is one 
way of doing just that. 

Until greater recognition Is given by 
the statutory authorities to the need 
for co-ordinated support for some slow 
learners in many aspects of their lives 
wc may well be holding many more 
flag days. 

ANDREA LINELL 
Development Officer 
National Elfrida Rathbone Society 
53 Regent Road 
Leicester 
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Missing out? 

Sir - L.e.n. expenditure figures quoted 
(TES, August 16) put the ratio of 
spending on books and equipment to 
teachers salaries as “only" 3 to 50. 
Thkproportion of an average salary of 
£8,000 amounts to £480. Chn someone 
explain why I didn’t get my shiire? 

ANGUS MACDONALD 
The Pleck 
Bidford-on-Avon 
Warwickshire 


Preparing the way 

Sir - The article on the Sheffield 
Initiative, "Centre for the Alternative 
Curriculum", (TES, August 16) was 
extremely welcome. Having been in- 
volved closely in the preparation of the 
project, I can vouch for the amazing 
degree of commitment and Inventive- 
ness displayed by the teachers and the 
adviser running it, 

But perhaps the most exciting thing 
now is that since Sheffield has, as jt 
were, shown the way, many others can 
follow. Alternative technology - 
broadly defined to take in all sorts of 
concerns to do with conservation, 
food-growing and recycling of re- 
sources as well as renewable energy 
hardware - is proving the ideal vehicle 
for doing what many advisers and 
heads have wanted (or a long time. It 
allows them to have pupils combining 
critical learning about technology ana 
its impact on people, learning a wide 
range of directly usable skills, develop- 
ing cooperative ways of working (out 


and theoretical links between issues 
which are usually (disastrously) trea- 
ted as separate. 

So, wnat now? We are already 
involved with two other local educa- 
tion authorities in developing alterna- 
tive technology elements in the curri- 
culum. Could! take this opportunity to 
invite advisers - Craft, Design and 
Technology and/or Environmental 
Studies - to consider setting up similar 
projects? We at the Centre for 
Alternative Technology will be happy 
to assist in any way possible. 

DAMIAN RANDLE 
Education Officer 
CAT 


Helping adults 

Sir - Education guidance for adults is 
suddenly in fashion. The publication of 
the UDACE consultative document , 
Helping Adults tu Learn has stimulated 
discussion and, not surprisingly, 
brought forth a number of claimants to 
the title of the only true provider of 
education guidance for adults. Little 
and Peck (Platform, August 2) argue 
from their standpoint as county careers 
officers that, naturally, any national 
strategy should be focused on the 
careers service. Education guidance 
services for adults (EGSAs) arc dis- 
missed as a “disparate group of initia- 
tives" discouraging the “development 
of a long-term strategy based on 
existing expertise". 

Those of us who have been working 
in EGSAs for the pBst few years have 
welcomed the sudden interest in our 
work. As Little and Peck point out, 
dependence on “funny money" is no 
joke. But not ail EGSA funding is 
insecure and services spread through- 
out the UK can claim to be offering a 
service hitherto unavailable through 
any other agency, including the 
careers service. 

EGSAs have done much to encour- 
age the development of nil types of 
access courses tor adults, whicn pro- 
vide pathways into nil levels of educa- 
tion. 

Through ou trench and community 
development work EGSAs make con- 
tact with groups of educationally dis- 
advantaged people, including redun- 
dant workers, women, ethnic minority 
groups and disabled people. Advocacy 
on behalf of clients is a key function for 
most EGSAs, often involving negotia- 
tions with both providers and local 
authorities. The independence of 
EGSAs is a crucial factor, as is their 
location - generally in libraries, com- 
munity education centres and drop-in 
centres rather than in council offices. 

The careers service provides high 
quality vocational guidance to most 
young people and to some adults, 
Although this work does not always 
receive the recognition it deserves 
from either government or public, 
careers officers should nol be tempted 
to expose their current vulnerability 
and insecurity by trying to appropriate 
an area of work in which they arc 
relatively inexperienced. 

EGSAs have been pleased to work 


in co-operntion with the careen ser- 
vice and grateful for support wherever 
offered. We hope that for its part, the 
careers service wilt be flexible enough 
to work alongside other, newer agen- 
cies with a different perspective and 
style, but with a shared belief in the 
importance of helping all adults to 
realize their full potential. 

VIVIENNE RIVIS 
Project co-ordinator 




Outreach/advicc worker 
Education A dvice Service for Adults 
Bradford Central Library 
Bradford 


Lost right 


Llwyngwern Quarry 
Machynlleth 


Sir- On myretum from holiday, I read 
your report that the Government had 
dropped its Bill to give parents the 
right to choose whether their children ' 
i night be caned at school. 

If, as you suggest, this may lead to a 
total ban on corporal punishment, it 
will be a serious reversal of this 
Conservative Government's policy of 
giving more say to parents in ttieir 
children's education. 

J write as a parent who sends his two 
sons to an independent school. I chose 
the school not only for its academic 
and sporting record, but also for its 
concern Pot good behaviour. The canc 
is occasionally used and my knowledge 
of the headmaster's approach to disci- 
pline was an important factor in my 
choice of school. 

I see nothing in the European 
Court's ruling to justify taking away 
my right of choice in this matter ana 
like many other parents, would find it 
very difficult To understand if a Con- 
servative government decided to do 
this. 

ALAN FRASER i 

The Firs 

Birmingham Road 

Lichfield 

Staffs 










THE PROMISED LAND? 


An Israeli teacher examined an immigrant's homework. 


Much to the surprise of the 
educational authorities in 
Israel, Ethiopian children, 
brought dramatically to the 
country in an emergency 
secret airlift, are proving to 
be star pupils. 
Despite the fact that many 
are having to learn from 
scratch how to live in a 
modern cash economy, 
they have demonstrated a 
remarkable ability to 
master Hebrew. But 
teachers fear they could 
face more serious problems 
as they move out from their 
absorption centres. 
Photographs by 
Judah Passow. 


A class for immigrants at a government absorption centre In Jerusalem 
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Separate 
but equal 


JOHN BANGS 


About ten days before the John Fish 
committee’s report on I LEA’s special 
education services was launched, the 
Inner London NUT held a packed 
public meeting about the future of 
special education in London. 

TTie speaker was Mr Robert Han- 
cock, ILEA’s new senior staff inspec- 
tor for special education, and the 
ex-inspector for special education in 
Bromley. Bromley recently closed 
down the majority of its special schools 
.and replaced them with an integrated 
scheme of on-site units in primary and 
secondary schools. 

He made a thorough effort to meet 
the anxieties of his audience, but the 
questioning indicated deep worries 
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ment and the contents of the review of 
Special education in ILEA. 

Now that it has been published how 
does the report relate to those anx- 
ieties? 

The Fish committee’s strategy for 
transforming I LEA’s special educa- 
tion service into a unified and coherent 
whole is something which everyone 
has recognized as long overdue, and 
educationally the report is absolutely 
right in making all of ILEA’s educa- 
tion services recognize that special 
educational need is as integral to them 
as other equal opportunity aspects. 
The many proposals that flow from 
those principles are far seeing and 
toanl. 

what is contentious about the report 
is its perceptions of the nature of 
integration. While I disagreed with 
much of Mr Peter Newell’s article in 
The TES of July 12. he was correct in 
pointing out the contradiction in John 
Fish's assertion that the committee was 
oot telling ILEA to close its special 
schools when the report said that 
“segregation (was not) a long term 
solution compatible with the compre- 
hensive principle". Constantly, the 
report refers to a future contraction in 
t« number of its special schools. 

In recommendation 3. 16.13 the au- 
thority is urged lo draw up plans "for 
otegralion in consultation with nil 
concerned, to make provision within 
pnmary and secondary schools to meet 
the needs of those eluldren and young 
J*oplc currently in separate provi- 
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Helping hands in a special school : does segregation mean separation? 


a defined time scale". This recom- 
mendation is dearly of paramount 
importance to the committee. 

The introduction to the report cor- 
rectly says the aims of education arc 
the same for all young people and that, 
the comprehensive principle will be 
facilitated by equal access for all. 
According to the report, the next 
logical step is that “all those responsi- 
ble for providing services to children 
and young people . . . should accept 
the aim ot integration for air. 

For me, this is what unbulances the 
report, because there is no self-evident 
progression from the first two princi- 
ples to the third. Segregation and 
separate institutions are not necessari- 
ly synonymous. It is possible to have 
access from separate institutions to all 
educational opportunities if the moni- 
toring and action taken on each pupi- 
lis' educational needs is flexible 
enough. “Integration for all” in the 
sense the committee means it has to be 
educationally proved. 

What the report does prove is the 
value of » unified service with links 
between all educational institutions as 
a fundamental guarantee for equal 
success. 

Whether the report proves its cen- 
tral contention is another mnttcr. For 
instance, the committee was not able 
to evaluate educationally the work of 
special schools nor the benefits or 
deficits of the placement of pupils with 
statements in ordinary schools. 

An extract from a submission from 


Last 

orders 


felicity titley 


^interesting to 6ee that Ladybird 
are rethinking their image and 
rewriting their reading scheme to bring 
“Up Ip date. I nearly did the job for 
wejn 10 years ago. 

I was teaching in an infant school in a 
f^urewhat socially deprived area and 
. worried about Karen who, at 
?7 eri plus, was sticking on Ladybird 
! Perhaps some home help was 
I managed to get hold of 
on the playground one 

, n , a p h Id on ’t worry about ’er.” I was 
19 T! She can read better than the 
year-old already. Any'ow, she can 
club « evei Y th * n B aU rigid down the 

Of course. I must 
daw v Pct ? r J an ° to accommo- 
Ifc * fl S 6n * specialized knowledge. 

the poor girl was having 


^ peredSA 10 
my W 

HAV6 lopiess PWNGft 


rn ,g x couldn’t wait to 

“mends. 

«?* , Jane '" »¥* Peter. 

«rvf rB * the Club." ’ 
is at the BAR. 

Daddy. do you want - Peter?" says 

says a petJ r D0Uble Di8mond ’ P lease >" 
crisps. 

‘‘DHrt?j n vine * wr orisiM," says J ane. 
^ ,he dog drau * f ’ 1 


"No," says Peter. "Pat will be bad all 
day." 

“Look,” says Jane. “I can read it, 
Peter. It says RAB NOOLAS." 
"Yes, I think he owns this club, Jane," 
says Peter. 

“There is the ash tray," says Jane. 
“Yes," says Mummy. “Stub your fags 
out here. 

"Time please," says the barman. 

“It is half past ten," says Prter. 
“Daddy, I need to go to the GENTS, 
he says. 

"Yes," says bis father. "Wc will all go 
to the " 

t think It would have been a great 
success with the class but, sadly, I 

Ja. _ ... nr l. nntupR 


Tale of two 
schools 


LIZ FINCHAM 


*886 wonder if it’s too late to offer 
it to Ladybird now . . . 


the Parents’ Campaign for Integrated 
Education seems to encapsulate the 
committee's position on parental t 
views. “There arc many parents who 
trust the special school system which at 
present exists in ILEA. Wc would wish 
to see proper account being taken of 
those parents’ views. However wc 
believe . . . they should not be used as 
an argument against change”. 

I don't believe teachers in special 
schools are against change. They 
would certainly welcome constructive 
relationships with primary and secon- 
dary schools which will help their 
pupils and those pupils with learning 
difficulties in ordinary schools. 
However, assertions which question 
the value of the educational communi- 
ties in which they work will not help 
the development of a unified approach 
to special educational needs in ILEA. 

Yet, in a sense, wonying about 
aspects of the report is not the point. 
Answers to the anxieties will come 
from bow the authority treats John 
Fish's fundamental assertion that the 
report is not the end of the process but 
a learning process which involves 
everyone in its consideration and im- 
plementation. 

Unfortunately big bureaucracies 
like FLEA arc not geared up to that 
kind of flexibility and equality of 
negotiation and debate. Therein lies 
the anxiety. 

John Bangs is convenor of the Inner 
London Teachers' Association special 
needs committee. 


For love 
of Mike 


ANNE KRISMAN 


It was Mike who told me that he fan- 
tasized that our comprehensive was 
the New York School of Performing 
Arts and that our English lessons were 
in fact episodes from Fame. As he 
looked out of the window he was sure 
that he could see the steps leading up 
to the main entrance. After that con- 
fession, I often felt my East London 
accent lapsing into the Transatlantic 
and my step became that bit more 
bouncy as i distributed the exercise 
books. 

Then there was that summer's day 
when he came up to me at break. 
“Miss, how do you know you’re In 
love?” he asked, a common question 
to be posed on playground duty. The 
focus of his attentions was an attractive 
Indian sixth-former with bright red 
lipstick . She was chatting to her mates, 
unaware of his existence. Training 
college had not prepared me for this 
one. Lectures on R S Peters perhaps, 
but Marje Proops, never. 

"I don’t think you should tell her,” I 
advised hastily. “Wait and see how you 
feel." He waited until afternoon 
break. He told me he expressed his 
love and she had laughed at him. I felt 
more upset than he did. 

Mike loved the Idea of babies. 
Every story he wrote had a birth In it. 1 
once made the' mistake of wearing a 
loose red pinafore dress to his lesson. 
He became misty-eyed. “Oh Miss, you 
really look pregnant in that dress . . 
if you have a baby will you name it 
after me?” “Yeah. Div," muttered 
someone under their breath. 


Though l grew up and went to a 
grammar school in Swansea, I now live 
in a neat and tidy, sou] -luss commuter- 
land. There arc two large comprehen- 
sive schuols which serve our town. One 
is considered on the parents grape-vine 
to have the academic edge, ft certainly 
has less of those children which are 
termed “socially disadvantaged". No- 
one knows if its reputation is true or if 
it is simply something perpetrated by a 
very clever publicity-conscious head 
teacher. 

Anyway, the estate agents have 
been impressed enough to mention the 
“catchment area” in their house adver- 
tisements. There is a smattering of 
rural poor and nothing too high faluiin’ 
at the other end either because this is 
competitive West Sussex: a Tew Vnlvos 
but the Range Rovers arc drawn up 
elsewhere. 

It is possible at most social gather- 
ings round here to discuss sex, polities, 
religion, death, violence and even 
house prices without causing a flicker 
of dissension among the guests, but 
mention schools and the spArks fly. 
Basically, it consists of those 
who have chosen the private sector 
forever trying to “do down” the 
nearest state schools so that they can 
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It has to do with cognitive disso- 
nance. If we buy a 2CV, the last thing 
we want to be told is that a Renault 4 is 
what we should have purchased. So it 
is with education. 

[f someone is skimping on holidays 
or carpets to “educate the boys them- 
selves*' (that’s a laugh too for often 
they mean opting out of any responsi- 


bilities - instead »f chasing up what the 
little dears are meant to ne doing for 
homework, their kids are simply left in 
the care of the master or mistress on 

E duly) the Inst thing they want to 
is the success stories of (heir local 
comprehensive, whether it is in the 
caring, social or academic areas. 

Educational divisions are alive and 
well in the 1980s - it is just that 
the battleground for our children has 
shifted from the secondary modern 
schools to the comprehcnsivcs. So 
where has it gone, that 1960s dream of 
equality of opportunity? 

If wc persist In skimping on money, 
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ings or promotions, then we simply 
play into the hands of the private 
.schools with their low pupil/stafi ratios 
and their glossy brochures. As long as 
wc have an education secretary who is 
unprofessional enough to state pub- 
licly that he has little faith in his 
teachers, then morale in educational 
circles will continue to be low. Most 
good teachers would not fear external 
assessment but would obviously prefer 
it to be by other serving, practising 
teachers as suggested by Lady War- 
nock, rather than by wallahs at the 
DES or the like, many of whom have 
never taught n class in (heir lives. 

And so we widen the gup. Wc should 
not be surprised ut outbursts of vio- 
lence on the soccer terraces - wc are 
lucky there urcn'l more of those dread- 
ful instances - such arc the deep 
divisions wc arc gouging still through 
our educational policies. 

If Margaret Thatcher had remained 
true to her origins as a scholarship girl, 
she would have invested more in 
education and ensured thnt the state 
system as a whole was as good as the 
best of the old grammar schools. Then 
the fee-paying parents would have 
been opt mg into that not opting out. It 
is not too late yet but it soon will be. 


Liz Flncham lives in Haywards Heath, 
West Sussex. 



Wc fell out once. I wanted to mark 
his CSE English folder. He refused to 
give it to me, as it was his own work. 
He couldn’t see why 1 should want to 
look at it. The argument reached fever 
pitch one lesson. I took his file. He 
grabbed it back. 1 snatched it away. 
He clutched at the other end. We 
see-sowed back and forth. 

I gave up and wrote an angry letter 
to trie bead of year - “Mike is getting 
anal about his English file. Can you do 
something about it?" Alter gentle 
persuasion, the file was duly delivered. 
Inside were 60 sheets of blank ripper, 
stories about Princess Di. articles ab- 


out the Liverpool sextuplets and draw- 
ings of Bambi. Not quite what I 
expected, as wc were doing Crime and. 
Punishment at the lime. 

In the fifth year, we got on much 
belter, as 1 didn't have to teach him. 
He came and told me his worries: that 
he was too slow, that his writing never, 
felt real "like In a proper book" that he 
would never grow up. He acquired a 
mate, called Mary. She used to hit him 


when lie was silly. Mary wanted to be a 
painter and decorator when site left 
school. 

“She’s training to be a man.” said 
Mikcy. WHUP! went Mary, smacking 
him on the bock. “She s going to 
whistle after boys in the street from her 
ladder." WHUP! twice ns hard. 

“Do you fnucy going to the theatre 
as a leaving treat?" ! asked. ‘Td rather 
go to the zoo,” said Mike, always 
honest. 

Mike, an Easter leaver, is going to 
be a painter and decorator too. By the 
time you rend this, he will Ik out 
earning a living. I have visions of a 
chubby little painter and decorator 


saying to a bemused liuuse holder, “No 
you can’t have this wallpaper up! I 
bought it, it’s mind" 

LTfcskills might prepare children for 
the outside world, but is the world 
ready to receive Mike and others like 


> repare children for* 


Anne Krisman Is a media studies 
teacher. 






















Not so much a programme 
more a way of life 


5 


Nick Baker looks in on a local radio station breaking new ground 
to highlight the interests and problems of the young. 
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F or the 20 or so young people between (he 
ages of IS and 24 who form the production 
team. Turn It Up, Radio Sussex’s music and 
features programme for the yuung, is a i 
weekly social event, n forum for the important 
and not so importnnt issues and the opportunity 
to learn about radio by taking over a radio station 
for an hour and a half every Sunday. Far its 
estimated 10,000 young listeners, it provides 1 
virtually the only pup music coverage from the ) 
station's output: the average Rudio Sussex listen- 
er is likely to he in his or her lute 50’s. 

" Taking over the station" is no exaggeration. 
Education producer Garctli Rogers, the man In 
charge, isn’t even in (lie studio at 7pm wliea the 
programme starts. He’s down in the office, telling 
me the Turn It Up story, with Turn It Up turned 
arf. 

The programme’s originnl format was much the 
same as other local radio stations’ youth/music 
output - presented by a professional DJ and using 
the voices and ideas of young people only 
peripherally. Ex -history teacher Gareth Rogers 
took over the programme in April 1984, and with 
the aid of Chris Stone, who is funded by the MSC, 
“new blood” was sought. 

Contributions were canvassed on air. Rogers, 
giving talks on the media in local schools, begatj 
to get asked “How do I gel into broadcasting" 
Pupils found, to their delight ,' that they could “get 
into broadcasting” by turning up at their local 
radio station the following week. Regulars on 
phone-in competitions started coming to th £ ^ 
planning meetings. . , „ . 

Upstairs in the studio. Turn It £//»fawelI unde 
way. Everybody is unpaid, including Tin \ 
whose turn it is to sit at the control desk, driving , 
the programme. All have received 'raining in 
various skills, including recording on the not 
iously clumsy Uher portable tape recorders, 
editing. Interviewing and presentation- 
While the programme's weekly guide t 
music scene informs Sussex that "Livmg 
Custard are on at the Zap Club,” Rogers exp 

the policy of the programme: "1 have the absolute 
power of veto over what goes out, but the coni ^ 
of the programme is very much up totne tea • 
Tim Jeffery asks "Can they do a dedication 
the word codpiece in it?” A brief discuss 

| Duncan Hewitt 
■j has no trouble finding 
I some young unemployed 
I to interview on Hastings’ 

$ seafront: a “youth 
| Mac* spot”, 

I Above, back in the studio 
* interviewing the Hill Billy 
: Brothers rock band. 
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FEATURES 


follows about what a codpiece is. Rogers readily 
assents and Jeffery gives the thumbs up to 
19 -year-old presenter Duncan Hewitt. 

“Most of the battles aren't about what can or 
can't be said over the airwaves," Rogers con- 
tinues. “They're about technical things like 
editing and getting good sound levels." He trusts 
the more experienced team members enough that 
he feels it unnecessary to listen to nil the taped 
material prior to broadcust. 

After a taped interview with an alternative 
comedian and some more music, there's a 
detailed feature by unemployed graduate Mark 
Coles on how to get the best out of the DHSS. 
Social security is n crisis issue for many of the 
young people on the South Coast. 

It is this mix of music and speech, lightness and 
seriousness that Turn It Up aims at. Its early 
Sunday evening slot stands it in good stend, 
“delivering" young listeners who have tuned to 
.Radio Sussex on VHF so they can hear the top 41) 
in stereo. In a sense, the programme has to do 
more feature style items because of its limited 
needle time (the lime allotted for playing records 
on which royalties have to be paid). At the same 
time, because the programme is the only one on 
the station aimed specifically at the undcr-25s, 
and because its Brighton base is a top touring 
venue, the young broadcasters have been able to 
Interview some big names like Gary Glitter, 
Alexei Sayle, Jimmy Cliff and Style Council. 

At the regular Tuesday evening planning 
meetings, anybody with an idea is likely to be told 
"go out and do it". Few ideas put up are rejected 
out of hand. Current Turn It Up thinking is 
concerned that the programme is too Brighton- 
based, so the team arc working on a scries of 
specials from other Sussex towns. 

Hastings is the first of these and I accompanied 
team member Duncan Hewitt on a fact finding 
mission to this “youth blnck spot". First stop, the 
tiny studio in the White Rock Pavilion to 
interview Shelter campaign organizer Ian Sicr 
about the latest position on DHSS board and 
lodging payments for people under 26. New 
DHSS regulations limited the time young people 
! were allowed to claim board and lodging allo- 
wance in Hastings to two weeks, because it is a 
seaside town. Shelter vehemently deny that the 
south coast has become the “Costa del Dole”, 
with young people able to take senside holidays at 
the taxpayers' expense. 

“We believe thnt between 260 and 300 people 
have had their benefit cut altogether by the new 
regulations. Must of the young people affected 
who come to the Housing Aid Centre arc living 
wcally and nre only in board and lodging because 
1 iherc isn't enough private accommodation nvoil- 
bWc to them,” Tan Sicr says. 

Their problems became further complicated 
wn«n the new regulations were declared illegal. 
Thu left many of those wc talked to on the sea 
confused and in need of advice. Some may 
« entitled to back pnynicnt of benefit lost, but 
Mne have any idea of how to claim it. 

Below, Mike Bloxham, 
welfare rights adviser, 
describes the havoc 
caused to young 
people living in 
Hastings by the recent 
cots in social 
security lodging 
allowances. 


denhAti frc l t ‘ lanct: Journalist Jonathan Mcl- 
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JE , from * Cur / cnt Audit Commission profile 
Which show that the level of overall deprivation in 
Hastings is greater than that of towns like Oldham 
and Walsall. 

The programme’s “Hastings correspondent” 
Kevin Towner, part of the town’s 20 percent male 
unemployment, is adamant that most of the 
young people there are not part of the Costa del 
Dole phenomenon. "The kids who arc wandering 
round Hastings today arc the same people who 
have been wandering around for years,” he says. 

Kevin takes us to the Hastings Unemployed 
Claimants’ Advice Centre to meet welfare rights 
worker Mike Bloxham, who is to be interviewed 
hve on the special programme. The centre deals 
with *50 appeuls a week for help, a figure recently 
inflated by the new regulations on board and 
lodgings. “Wc used to boast that nobody left us 
without a bed for the night - even filthy smelly 
itinerants,” Bloxham tells us. “We can't doit any 
more. Reducing board and lodging payments to 
£33 In Hastings made the young unemployed “less 
of a bargain” to local landlords. 

Drugs are an inevitable part of the problem. 
The well-publicized murder of a local heroin 
dealer brought the town to the nation's attention 
last year as a centre for drag sales in the area. 
Three of Mike Bloxham’s last twenty clients have 
had drug-related problems. One in five of the 
addicts treated in Brighton’s drug clinic come 
.from the Hastings area. 

Lnst stop in the town - the promenade, where 
Kevin Towner has no difficulty in rounding up 
some bored looking young people to do some vox 
pop Interviews. They all bear out what the 
“experts" have said. All regard themselves as 
Hastings residents, none (understandably) want 
to talk about the drugs scene, all are unemployed. 

Much of the responsibility of putting together 
what promises to be a hard-hitting if depressing 
programme will fall to Nick Ware and Tim 
Jeffery, production veterans at 24-years-old. 
Both had limited experience of radio before 
coming as volunteers to Turn It Up - Nick in 
university radio, Tim for a short time in radio in 
Hong Kong. Both agree that it was Radio Sussex 
that gave them the opportunity to learn the radio 
skills that have led them both to be employed by 
the station as freelance production assistants. 
This means that they gel between two and six days 
« week working us presenters and reporters on 
Sussex’s “mainstream" output. They remain loyal 
to Turn It Up, helping with training and contribut- 
ing to the programme as unpaid workers, simply 
because they enjoy it. 

Education producer Gareth Rogers stresses 
that the programme doesn’t Rim to be an 
alternative to more formal training, and that for 
most of the younger people involved, the pro- 
gramme is not a back door to broadcasting, but as 
something to be done for the love of it. All the 
same, he's pleased at the success that Tim, Nick 
and a couple of others have had in making the 
break as professionals: “When the programme 
started to operate in this way, there were raised 
eyebrows among the staff at the sudden Influx of 
young people with odd hairstyles rushing about 
and booking studios. We're pleased that people 
have made it because it's a good reflection on the 
programme." 


Turn It Up can be heard in the Sussex area on 
Sundays between 7 and 8.30pm on 202 or 258m 
Medium Wave or 95.3 or 101 Mhz, VHF. 
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There is little schools 
alone can do to 
counter the gang 
ethic of the 
aggressive male, 
researchers into 
football violence 
tell Hugh Richards. 
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D escribing football hooligans as “mindless 
animals", as so many press reports have, 
is the first step towards failing to under- 
stand the causes of such violence, accord- 
ing to a team of Leicester University sociologists 
who have been studying the problem for seven 
years. 

John Williams's fieldwork has taken him 
abroad with British soccer fans, as well as on to 
council estates to examine the social backgrounds 
of many supporters. To understand these young 
men, he has had to develop a rapport with them. 

“The work couldn't be done by an outsider," he 
says. “You must be able to talk to them on their 
wavelength and dress and look like them.” 

The picture emerging from this research is of a 
world with values markedly different to those in 
what passes for conventional, respectable life; a 
world that is characterized by extremely aggres- 
I sive male behaviour. 

! Eric Dunning, senior researcher in the group, 
explains: “Children are rapidly separated from 
[ each other by age group and by sex and develop a 
strong sense of territorial Identity. 

"They start playing In the street at a compara- 
tively early age, largely independent of adult 
control. Relations with their peers are relatively 
violent from an early age and hierarchies develop 
according to age, strength and physical prowess. 

“Girls get drawn into the family, being ex- 
pected to help their mothers about the house. The 
boys, with no such pressures on them, form a 
strong sense of Identity with their peers and 
groups develop. They come Into conflict with 
similar groups from other communities, and 
prestige is acquired by the best fighters. 

“This pattern Is reinforced by the values of 
dominant males in these societies. Boys are told 
they must stand up for themselves, and there’s 
frequent resort to violence.” 

They feel themselves to be social outsiders and 
deeply resent the rest of society. This, in its turn, 
reinforces loyalty to the group In its opposition to 
outsiders. 

Some researchers have tended to see hooligan- 
ism as working-class resistance. “That may well 
be there, but we’ve got to remember that for these 
men the fighting and violence are actually very 
exciting”, says John Williams. 

Violence at football - the Leicester te&m point 
out that speaking of “the terraces” is out of date, 
policing having driven the worst fighting into the 
stands or out of the ground altogether - shocks 
because so little is known of the world in which 
such people live. “They are just as aggressive on a 
Friday night in the city centre, but aren't in the 
public eye. There's a basic lack of knowledge of 
quite how different, aggressive and brutal many 
people’s lives are”, says Williams. 

“It’s a reality not reflected by the world most of 
us live in, or by the media. When it bunts out Into 
the conventional world It creates a great shock." 

Many of these boys saw little point in school, 
“There is a tendency to identify the activities of 
schools aifd the kind of things they try to stress as 
feminine, Writing, reading and. clerical work 
don’t involve their masculinity,” Says Williams. 

“It’s a very basic problem for schools to 
combat, outside experiences can set up a counter- 
culture in the playground, at break and lunch- 
times and in the classroom. A lot of truancy 
occurs, which only reinforces the problems. 

“Inevitably, people hunting for single explana- 
tions for football violence fasten onto schools. At . 
the time of the Luton-Millwall match Mrs 
Thatcher linked the trouble with alleged failings 
of teachers. But schools are fighting the tides of a 








^ Fighting and 
violence are 
very exciting . . . 
there’s a lack of 
knowledge about 
how different and 
brutal many peoples* 
lives are. } 

masculine aggressive society and the bellicose 
style of national politics." 

Any impact schools could have would only be 
at the margins. As John Williams says, the 
football hooligans' views of their masculinity are 
not unique to them. “It's the manner in which 
they express it that is unacceptable. Many of the 
values expressed by lads when they are abroad are 
precisely those celebrated in the Falklands war,” 
He rejects the idea that more corporal punish- 
ment in schools would help. "There is already a 
fair degree of violence in these people's lives so 
they are unlikely to be deterred by more. It is 
rather like the 'hair of the dog' theory of 
hangovers.” 

Eric Dunning believes schools should look for 
more positive approaches. “They can try to form 
links with clubs and get players to come In and 
talk to pupils. There must be an attempt to 
educate for leisure and an important part of this is 
the ethics of watching major sport.” 

And John Williams suggests: "What schools 
can do In the early years of schooling, when many 
activities are related to play and learning to 
interact with others, is to break down the rigid 
gender roles produced by communities of this 
type. 

“These are extremely ambitious aims," he 
admits. “The outside pressures on children are 
such that those you are trying to reach are likely to 
be the most resistant." 

The message of the Leicester researchers is 
clear: schools are not to blame for football 
violence, neither can they solve it aloncl More 
effective policing of football crowds may contain 
it or drive it elsewhere, but young male violence 
will only be curbed when there is a concerted 
effort to break down the value systems which 
produce it. 





Saving Civilization. Yeats, Eliot and Auden 
Between the Wan. By Lucy McDEarmld, 
Cambridge University I’rcss £7.95. 0521 26930 X. 
Letters from Iceland. By W H Auden and Louis 
McNeice. 

Faber £3.95. 0 571 13297 9. 

Robert Lowell in one of bis lust poems said of a 
student of his that “she must be very young" 
because “she dissocts Auden in the past tense". 
Ali three poets discussed here, in this brief, bright 
unsatisfactory book are of course "past tense 1 ’. 
Much ‘'dissected", they arc no longer, to use 
Auden's fRinous image from “Spain", “poets 
exploding like bombs They are merely texts. 
This is not, of course, a word which makes 
everyone dismal. Indeed it positively excites 
some people, who would use it to cover every- 
thing from a jmjchi to n laundry list if they could. 

There arc no laundry lists in this book, but the 
prose sides or selves nf the poets arc certainly 
heavily drawn on, the only chapter which discus- 
ses the poems in any very sustained way is the last, 
while the poems which seem to offer the most 
sustaining fodder for (he theme arc often, to use 
Auden's term, the “wooziesr”: Yeats's marching 
songs, Eliot's The Rock, Auden’s "Epithala- 
mium" and (unpublished) “In the year of my 
youth . . ." etc. 

But both as a title and as a regulating idea, 
"saving civilization" is certainly a very bright 
wheeze. It was something of an intellectual catch 
phrase of the time, particularly of the rumbling, 
activist Thirties, liable to turn up in what Auden 
called the “elderly rubbish" of dictators ranting 
on the steam radio. But it was also a beguiling 


British Poetry Since 1945. Edited by Edward 
Lude-Smlth, 

Penguin £3.95. 0 14 042 332 X 

The Man Named East and Other New Poems. By 

Peter Redgrave. 

Routlcdge and Kogan Paul £4.95. 0 71020014 5. 
The Young Pebble’s Guide to His Toes. By Gavin 
Ewart. 

Hutchinson £5.95. 0 09 160251 3. 

Collected Poems. By Theodore Roethke. 

Faber Paperbacks £4.95. 0 571 13547 1. 

Geoffrey Hill: Essays on His Work. Edited by 
Peter Robinson. 

Open University Press £5.95. 0 335 10587 4. 

Despite Edward Lucie-Smith’s coyly defensive 
introduction (“to publish an anthology is to turn 
oneself into a pheasant on the first day of 
August”) there are many reasons to welcome a 
revised edition of Brifu/i Poetry Since J 945. Chief 
among them is Lucie-Smlth's decision lo preserve 
- and Indeed extend - the system by which be 
grouped similar poets in the original 1970 edition. 
Ingenuously, he hopes that this docs not imply 
critical judgements, when of course it docs. But 


Sustaining a myth 
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Auden, Eliot and Yeats 


phrase for poets, suggesting plausibly one way in 
which they might have a valid role, perhaps as 
spiritual dowsers to parched societies. The book 
is partly a study in how these poets wished both to 
resist and (on their own terms) to conform to the 
idea that their art should be socially instrumental 
in the manner indicated. And this undoubtedly 
influenced both the form and the content of their 
poems. 

It is fascinating to watch the progress of the idea 


"civilization" here. Yeats and Eliot are agin’ it, to 
start with. They use the word to refer to the forces 
which crush modem life into something mean and 
sordid. Later they recant a bit. But Yeats keeps 
his fierce, Nietzsdiean side and Eliot keeps his 
sceptical intelligence. He notes that almost 
everybody would profess to be “for” civilization, 
probably including Hitler, Franco, Mussolini and 
Stalin. u Do we all mean the same thing?" he asks 
drily. Auden, bom later, is more sceptical still. 


Second thoughts 


neither this npr his frank admission that “there 
are poets whose work means so little to me. even 
in a purely negative sense, that I have almost 
automatically left them out" really matters. What 
is far more important (though perhaps not for 
such a self-effacing critic as Lucie-Smith to say) is 
that his system works. It worked in the original 
edition and it works again now. 

It is useful for the non-specialist reader to see 
some of the poets not included in 1970 - James 
Fenton, Craig Raine and David Constantine inter 
alia - grouped together os “University Wits”. U is 
useful for the book to gather together groups of 
the new Scottish and "Belfast” pacts in the same 
way as it deals with “The Liverpool Poets" (as 
useful, anyway, as it ever was for Peter Porter, 
Peter Redgrovc, George Macbeth and Lucie- 
Smith himself to have been brought together 
under the banner of “The Group"). 

More than most disciplines, contemporary 
poetry Is a critical minefield. In his introduction to 
the new edition, Lucie-Smith candidly admits 
errors of emphasis in the contents of the old. 

I Auden, he now concedes, “the late, American 
Auden” - presumably the flip, colloquial master 

I who had said “Goodbye to the Mezzogiorno” in 


Yet all three sustain, however variously, one 
historical myth: that of a decisive break-up of a 
civilization (hat was admirably integrated, some- 
how, in the Middle Ages. 

I There may be something fundamentally i^a-' 
f tional about all this. But I wish the author of this 
f book had not stooped to guy the idea quite so 
crudely. She solemnly quotes Lucky Jim as an 
authority on medieval inadequacies, and con- 
structs a crude Hollywood history version of what 
all three poets are assumed to have believed. 
“The yule log burned brightly in the hearth in the ‘ 
castle", etc. It is a pity that one has finally still to 
ask of a book which contains useful information 
and adroit discussion whether it was written by a 
true or false friend of its subjects. 

Though one may sense ironic overtones to the 
blurb’s description of Letters from Iceland (pub 
1937) ns “a Thirties classic”, especially as there is 
a rompish, slightly adolescent air about the poets' 
progress, the “brilliance'' is offset by the rather 
grim backdrop of Iceland itself and the louring 
political scene. The feeling of a precise, disturb- 
ing moment in history is memorably conveyed. 
And besides the comments on Iceland past and 
present there is the “Letter to Lord Byron", 
beguiling, high-spirited, one of the best things 
Auden wrote, and letters to the (then) living, 
including R H S Crossman and the rather 
revealingly affected and sclf-dcceiving ones or 
Auden to his mother. Still lively, too. is the 
joint-authored “Last Will nnd Testament". It was 
naughty of Auden to think of leaving it out of the 
1964 edition. 

Edward Neill 


1958 - was an important influence after all (as 
some knew all along). Time will undoubtedly 
render one or two of Iris current opinions equally 
misguided. For the next few years, however, 
British Poetry Since 1945 will remain the best 
general guide to the main currents of thought. 

What it cannot do, and wisely does not attempt, 
is chart the minor eddies caused by the publica- 
tion of new collections. Like many, Peter Red- 
grove’s latest. The Man Named East, will cause 
hardly a ripple. It is “more of the same", a 
continuation of the preoccupation with the un- 
conscious which has been noted in his last couple 
of volumes. This gives many of the poems an 
irritating elusiveness: their fusion of elements 
from Redgrave's native Cornwall and the arcana 
(a favourite word) of Jungiao psychology is 
sometimes satisfactory; more often, not. 

No such problems with meaning will trouble 
the reader of The Young Pobble's Guide to His 
Toes. Despite its juvenile-sounding title (derived, 
of course, from Edward Lear) Gavin Ewart's new 
volume is a collection of adult meditations on age, 
sex and the other important things in life - “The 
Retirement from Rugby Football of Bill 
Beaumont", say, or "Tbe Dugong”. Accessible 


and funny though many of them arc - and Ewart is 
effortlessly pre-eminent ns a writer of light verse - 
the pocinsare nlsn marked by consistent technical 
virtuosity. They have to be: lacking Ewart’s sense 
of style and form, few other poets could have got 
away with either “The Falklnnds, 1982” or the 
curiously moving “I.M. Anthony Blunt”. 

Two further additions to the poetry shelf: 
Theodore Roethkc's Collected Poems Is - just - 
worthy of a place as the testament of a man who so 
nearly made it, in art and indeed in life. 
Essentially an American, forever at one remove 
from the European modernist tradition he so 
admired, Roethke (1908-63) wrote endlessly of 
plants and vegetable life. He was an assured 
technician, but the weeds of his own mental 
instability arc never far below the surface. 

Geoffrey Hill: Essays on His Work Is a 
Festschrift gathered together for no better reason 
than that no one had organized one before. Peter 
Robinson’s collection of new essays by critics and 
fellow-poets repairs this - omission and both 
celebrates and illuminates the work of an original , 
and under-rated talent. 

Hugh David 


Kelli Con I a Winter. By Brian Aldlss. 
Jonathan Cape £8.95. 0 224 01847 7. 


Helllconia Winter completes Brian Aldiss’s epic 
trilogy, and confirms what a grand scale, of work 
he has achieved. On his invented planet, with its 
seasons spanning many terrestrial centuries, he 
traces the development of human society frptn the 
nomndic hunter cultures nf Helllconia Spring, 
through the personal 'and political intrigues of 
Summer, and on to the primitively technological 

n ies of Winter, about to be pi ringed again into 
icvitable,' inescapable darkness of that Icing 
winter. It is n grim, fatalistic existence. . 

In that cold season, the phagors, the other 
dominant species on Helllconia, and human- 
kind's ancient enemy, will again dominate the 
planet until the return of hear. The two species 
afe' locked in a mutually antagonistic but wholly 
iiiterticpcndaiit symbiosis, at the . mercy. of biolo- 


gical apd meteorological imperatives beyond I 
their control, or even understanding. Aldiss takes I 
us through one great revolution of the planet’s I 
cycle, bound to repeat itself over the long 
centuries of ebb and flow, growth and contrae- 
■ tion.. 

The opening volume makes the broadest 
sweep, a largely impersonal, densely populated 
panoramaof a rapidly blossoming society’ Both 
Summer and .Winter employ a more directly 
riovclistic scale, focusing on bis preoccupied 
protagonists in their specific moment, while 
Hclliconla's slowly unravelling epic seeps through 
the intcrcsticcs of their personal dramas. The 
destruction nnd rebuilding of Earth, constant 
watchers of their own implicit past from the Earth 
Observation Station orbiting Helllconia (at least 
until the hopelessly introverted society on it 
Anally lapses into barbarism), passes almost as a 
fpolnolc to the great , stately processes of Hellico- 
nian history. 
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Work on this scale is rarely seen in the 
mainstream novel now, but science fiction lends 
itself to it. Like his mainstream work, Life In the 
West (1980), Helllconia undertakes a far-ranging 
examination of a society, complete with what 
Aldus describes as his "Icctureties," philosophic- 
al digressions scattered through the text. A 
reading of both demonstrates science fiction’s 
greater capacity to obsorb large Ideas; if it too 
' 0 “ en has nothing else to offer, that it is pot a 
charge which can be laid at Aldiss’s door. The 
Helllconia trilogy occupies space which the 
mainstream novel, in this country- at least, has 
largely abandoned. 

Aldlss brings to his creation an acute literary 
awareness, honed not only in fine scieiiee fiction 
{ Non-Stop , Greybeard ) and fontaSy (77w Malaga 
Tapestry), but also in conventional novels like the 
Horatio Stubbs' Saga. He lias shown a consistent 
inclination to literary experiment in his fiction, 

. bringing ^uch esoteriq fperas ps thq nouveau .1 
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roman ( Report on Probability A) and Joycean 
linguistic play ( Barefoot in the Head) into his 
genre work, as well as producing excellent 
pastiches cum reworkings of Shelley ( Franken- 
stein Unbound) and Wells ( Moreau's Other 

island). . 

It would be fruitless to attempt any bnei , 
synopsis of the Hclliconia books; the awesome 
grandeur of tbe concept must be experience 
entire, as the architecture gradually unfolds 
before the reader. If the scope of the work is not 
new in science fiction circles, the seriousness and 
depth of his invention can scarcely be matched 
(only Gene Wolfe’s Book of the New Sun and 
Samuel Delany’s Neveryon trilogy come readily 
to mind). It would be a great shame if readers 
were Ip allowthe genre Ipbel to deter them from a 
Stay dn the strange and wonderful planet of 
Hellicbnia; it is, after nil, our world they will find 
mirrored there. .,, _. 

.. V , Kenny Mathieson 
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H aving made a conscious 
effort lust year to highlight 
the then imminent British 
Film Year promotion, the 
Edinburgh Film Festival this year finds 
itself in the ironic position of losing 
both the major commercial releases 
which director Jim Hickey hnd sche- 
duled. Ridley Scott's withdrawal of 
Legend in order to show it in competi- 
tion at Venice seems particularly dis- 
loyal, given Edinburgh's previous 
committment to both Alien and Blade 
Runner. The subsequent late loss of 
The Girl in the Picture, lacking a 
soundtrack, completed a frustrating 
sequence. As a consequence, the 
Edinburgh programme turned into n 
kind of alternative British Film Year, 
showing a range of films from outside 
the mainstream of the British film 


tradition. 


It was appropriate, then, that the 
1 recently restored The Lire and Death of 
colonel Blimp should have opened the 
selection; Powell mid Prcssburger also 
stand aside from the central strand of 
British cinema. Nicolas Roeg is 
another British rebel; his work is 
always international in character, and 
informed by a highly individual vision, 
at once erotic and cerebral. Roeg is 
interested in emotion and idea rather 
than story, and Insignificance departs 
from his familinr intensity only in being 
more overtly comic that its predeces- 
sors. Adapted from Terry Johnston's 
successful stage production, it pro- 
vides a brilliant example of one 
alternative way to ' use the central 
British tradition of a cinema steeped 
in, and working from, literary sources 
and models. 

Ken Russell, too, is n British direc- 
tor of international standing who docs 
not fit easily into thnt tradition. His 
increasingly excessive features on 
composers and artists, culminating in 
the dreadful Lissiomania, challenged 
all the stereotypes of both the cinema- 
tic and the documentary tradition with 
which he began at the BBC. His latest 
film, produced in the American Inde- 
pendent production system at about 
one-third the cost of a Hollywood 
equivalent, has alrcndy attracted much 
controversy (and substnntial cuts) in 
! the US; indeed, the festival program- 
me carried two adjacent entries for the 
film, illustrating the extremes of criti- 
cal reception. 

Crimes of Passion is a lurid investiga- 
tion of certain strands of American 
life. JoRnna Crane (Kathleen Turner) 
is a successful designer by day, a 
prostitute specializing in humiliation 
by night. Her customers act out mule 
fantasies of violence nnd violation, hut 
she wields the power. Bobby Grady 
(John Lnughlin) is n small businessman 
and cx-higli school uthlctc, unhappily 
married m the deadening suburbs, 
where his wife Amy has lost all sense of 
direction and purpose, diverted into a 
continuing and meaningless desire to 
Possess more and more things - a hot 
,u b, a dishwasher, a video recorder. 
Joanna and Bobby meet, and their 

Playhouse 

IjOTlb West of England Shakespeare 

^ company that persists with open 
«r theatre in this underwater summer 
„ r*? 15 J° b e wll supplied with optim- 
!(?• dedication ana ingenuity. All 
Jflcse qualities are possessed in abun- 
rr ni measure by the specially selected 
of amateur actors who work 
: S™ newly formed South West of 
Shakespeare Trust at Chil- 
j™rthy near Chard in Somerset. Dur- 
a A Junc and July they performed Lear 
astoundingly athletic, wiuy and 
Midsummer Night's Dream 
.L® Y 1 ® 6 wo °dland glade. The ha-ha to 
dmn*?? 1 was - cleverly exploited for 
entrances and exits, and 
at , (when the weather 
^ backdrop was formed by 

I downhill 8 the 1 ’ ne of *he Black- 
. mot* -i Us ’ . T " e company deserves 

ductiw,5 ar , sk lS s f£ £ the August pro* 
*}* Tempest and The 

tK Y lves °f Windsor. 

Kniph, lalc L Professor O R Wilson 
PiS'„, who , WaB the Trust's first 
’■An ’ ?®w it as an opportunity for 
the desire to take part in 

to es£hS°?u 0f Shakespeare’s plays, 
new dw • trough Shakespeare a 
TV? SW?*? our cultural life”. 
Ashcmft ® ,vier and Dame Peggy 
*1 Korl'll™ 00 *** m any thcalric- 
hBVC # ven support and 
^Jragemem to this venture, firmly 



Musical 

fireworks 


National Youth Brass Bund of Scotland 
Scottish National Orchestra Junior 
and Youth Choruses, Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh, August 18 
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The Peal Cutters by Peter Maxwell ■ 
Davies is a musical re fleet km on a 
disastrous hill fire Last year on the 
islnnd of Hoy. It documents in five 
movements tne progress of the fire 
from the dropping of he first cigarette 
stub to the rampant destruction of 
plant anil animal life, graphically en- 
capsulated in (lie pavanc of death of 
the golden eagle (the dance motif in 
keeping with the circular movement of 
the work as a whole) and irs young. 
Unusually scored for youth and chiT- 
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Alternative offerings 

Kenny Mathieson at the Edinburgh Film Festival 


relationship develops as each changes 
the other; the denoument, featuring 
Anthony Perkins ns a crazed minister 
menacing Joanna, is more than a little 
reminiscent of Psycho. 

Russell brings to all this his usual 
distinctive visual style, and an often 
disturbing directness in confronting 
the sleazier reaches of physical ana 
mental violence against women. The 
subject is inevitably sensational, but 
the sexual scenes, while highly explicit 


with fantasy - and intended as a black 
comedy - it is in no sense subtle. 
Russell drives his points home with 
sledgehammer rcientlcssness, in the 
pseudo pornographic staging, the gar- 
ish colouring, the overtly “written" 
and artificial dialogue, and character- 
ization by stereotype, ft Is a film made 
to be controversial, and will enrage as 
many as it impresses. 

Controversy will just as inevitably 
follow Stephen FrcHrs' My Beautital 
Lmmdrcttc. Made for Channel 4, it 
explodes the stereotypes of Pakistani 
community life in modern London 
through a relentless (nnd eventually 
predictably mechanical) subversion of 
norms. The central focus of the film is 
on the homosexual relationship be- 
tween Omar and his former school- 
friend (and reformed NF thug) John- 
ny. They take over Omar’s uncle’s 


ailing iaundrette and turn it into a 
palatial and thriving concern with 
money stolen from Omar's cousin 
Salim, a successful businessman whose 
prosperity is based on drug smuggling. 
His uncle, meanwhile, maintains a 
mistress, a respectable family “front” 
(despite a rebellious daughter), and a 
respected position in the community, 
but is basically a crook. The disintegra- 
tion of this faqade is intended as a 
stripping away of the veneer from the 
“enterprise culture," but comes over 
as more baroque fantasy than sear- 
ching social indictment. 

Derek Jarman stands even further 
aside from the central tradition of 
British film-making, and has been 
consistently critical of the film estab- 
lishment for its failure to encourage . or 
even permit, innovative and ex- 
perimental film-makers. Lack of fi- 
nance has delayed the completion of a 
new feature length film for several 
years, but his discovery of a method of 
tranferring Super-8 to 35mm via 
videotape lias allowed him to complete 
The Angelic Conversation. Jarman’s 
“home movie” is determinenlly ex- 
perimental; strangely tinted ana shot 
In a jerky stop-go motion in large 
pnrts, it all but foregoes the staples of 
narrative cinema, and forces the view- 
er to concentrate very precisely on 
what is being attempted with the visual 
image and sound. 

Tnat these are not uniformly absorb- 




rooted in the six counties ol the South 
West. Three weeks after Professor 
Knight’s death in March this year, the 
Trust was able to purchase Chilworthy 
House. Built in 1800 to the exact 
model of tbe Elizabethan manor that 
previously stood on the site, it was 
once the home of the novelist Monica 
Dicken’s other grandfather. Now Paul 
Lumkin, the Trust’s administrator, 
lives there with his wife and children 
and about 20 unemployed young peo- 

S le, all of whom are involved with the 
hakespearean productions as well as 


helping to maintain the estate and 
gardens. , , „ 

John Clatworthy is the artistic direc- 
tor of the Trust and the producer of the 


his home at Crediton. He aril Paul 
Lumkin hope that the Chatsworthy 
actors will be taking Shakespeare into 
local schools in the autumn; and he is 
already thinking about next year s 
performances. The plays have been 


ing is to be expected; the film seemed 
overlong and and at times self-indul- 
gent, but was as ofteil fascinating, 
confirming that Jarman's greatest 
strength lies in his sense of visual style. 
While the film images and music are 
wholly integrated. Judi Dench’s read- 
ings from 14 of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
are merely imposed on top of vaguely 
corresponding images in a highly con- 
ventional ana, for a film-maker like 
Jarman, strangely inappropriate style; 
his desire to use the Sonnets as a kind 
of gay propaganda seems to have 
overruled his artistic instincts on this 
occasion. 

The festival also featured its custom- 
ary selection of shorts and 
documentary fentures. Among these. 
Ian Potts documentary on the activities 
of Mass Observation, Stranger Than 
Fieri on, Ron Peck’s witty history What 
Can I Do With a Male Nude?, Conny 
Templemnn’s intricate comedy thriller 
To Hell and Back Before Breakfast, ' 
and the visually arresting Wings of 
Death particularly caught the atten- 
tion. while there was much encourag- 
ing native talent on show, the fact that 
the world's longest running film festi- 
val had to rely on a television film nnd a 
consciously experimental release for 
half of their major British features 
does not argue very convincingly for 
the renaissance of mainstream British 
cinema which the organizers of British 
Film Year so confidently proclaim. 

chosen: Hamlet, As You Like It, Henry 
V, ond 77ie Taming of the Shrew. 
Auditions will take place at Chilwor- 
thy in September, and throughout the 
region in October and November. 
Distance is no problem. A successful 
candidate from St Austel or Truro, for 
example, could take up residence at 
the Trust’s headquarters. 

Although the rehearsals can take 
place in the house, there Is at present 
no enclosed theatre. That will change 
when the Trust’s most ambitious lu- 
ture project comes in to effect. This is 
the reconstruction of an Elizabethan 
playhouse, based on the Fortune 
Theatre built by Edward Alleyn in 
1600. By a strange chance the area of 
Chil worthy’s ola stables, which is the 
chosen site for the new theatre, is the 
same as that of the original Fortune. 

As well as building a theatre, tbe 
Trust also plans to sot up a restaurant ■ 
(mulled wine and roast boar or venison 
. is already served at the performances); 
a Tudor herb garden; and a workshop 
where people con practice and learn 
such lost crafts as the making of. 
armour, arrows and lutes. 

Paul Lumkin, a former marine 
zoologist, whose work for various 
charitable organizations has made him 
deeply concerned about problems of 
unemployment, believes in keeping 
the adrenalin flowing by hard work 
and tight schedules in which everyone 
takes a part. For him, Chilworthy U a 
means of combatting the apathy, 
which be feels could destroy the crea- 
tive and artistic life of the nation. 

Shirley Toil Ison 


the work as a whole) and its young. 
Unusually scored for youth and chil- 
dren's choir with brass band, the blend 
of young and more mnturc voices is 
skilfully used to interweave narrative 
and comment. The impact of The Peat 
Cutters comes from the composer's 
masterly integration of poetry, vocal 
and instrumental forces, and particu- 
larly from his sparing use of the 
different sections of the brass band to 
create pictorial effect: the basses and 
trombones of death softly accompany- 
ing the descending night, the sun rising 
over blackened stubble punctuated by 
a single chord from the trebles. 

Maxwell Davies's sensitively music- 
al approach to the brass band was not 
to be found in many of the other works 
on the programme. Cedric Thorp 
Davie's variations on a theme of Lully 
were disappointingly un-Baroquc ana 
too often fortissimo, and the Elgar 
Severn Suite, though more faithful to 
Elgar’s orchestral scoring in its new 
arrangement by Geoffrey Brand, 
seemed to have lost some of the 
composer’s fingerprints. However, the 
inclusion of two items of Gallic refine- 
ment from the choir contributed to an 
original and enjoyable selection of 


music covering a range of styles and 
periods. The chair's diction in Ravel’s 
TroLs Chansons was excellent, while 
the Afessp Basse of Faurfe, despite a 
weak final Agnus Dei, was delightfully 
full of unmistakable pointers to the 
Requiem. 

With just these two passing refer- 
ences lo the Auld Alliance the concert 
was a distictly Scottish celebration of 
International Youth Year. 

Philippa Davidson 

Human 

dimension 


Tomorrow’s Yesterday a - an Essex 
Records Office exhibition. 

Colchester Castle until September 8. 

Thorpe-1 e-Seken’s claim to fame is 
incidental, unlike that of its history 
surfeited neighbour Colchester. It 
serves as n coroner to snooty Frimon 
and faded Edwardian Walton. There 
were no battles here, no sieges. 
Boudicca never heard of it, nor did 
General Fairfax. Nobody of note vi- 
sited except Arnold Bennett who 
bought a house and lived here until he 
and nis. wife parted, 

Yet even this neck or the woods bad 
its day. In 1888 it gave the world the 
“gentle giant" Frederick Kempster. Of 
normal growth until he reached the age 
of 12, he suddenly began to sprout, and 
having reached 7ft Bn inches decided 
to make tbe best of it and become a 
show piece. There are photographs 
here taken in 1911 of the towermg Mr 
Kempster performing feats like shak- 
ing hands with a Mrs Carter who leans 
from her first floor bedroom window. 
AJas for Mr Kempster. Interned in 
Germany during the Great War he was 
so broken in health that he died on his 
return to Thorpe, aged 30. 

It is just the kindotslory, repeatable 
in many a humble village, that gives a 
human dimension to the much more 
politically relevant documentation 
that prompts tile organizers of the 
show to describe the Colchester con- 
tribution modestly as an "outstand- 
ing archive". Which, with its many 
illuminated charters, its cash books 
and photographic references, it un- 
doubtedly is. 



Centre stage 


Hockney Points the Stage. 

Hayward Gallery 
Until September 29 

Asked why he decided to bleach his 
brown hair. David Hockney explained 
“It said an the bottle 'Blondes have 
more Fun'". IF by fur he meant a 
dedication to visual excitement, then 
his exhibition is a splendid tribute to 
the sybaritic life. 

It stands as a work of art in its own 
right and covers all his stage work. 
Seven gallery- scale recreations of the 
Glyndenaurne and New York produc- 
tions which he designed and painted 
specifically for the exhibition are inter- 
mittently enhanced by the music of 
Stravinsky, Ravel and Mozart. These 
inspired designs arc the composers' 
music absorbed nnd translated into n 
visual form which enriches hut never 
intrudes. 

Hogarth's Rake's Progress engrav- 
ings, which inspired Stravinsky’s music, 
arc also the source of Hockney's 
graphic technique for the opera’s sets 
nnu costumes. They are n miracle of 
linear variety; hatching, cross-hnlcJi- 
ing nnd lettering in ISlfi century stan- 
dard printing colours give a restrained 


yet opulent effect which teems witli 
ingenious devices. 

For the New York Metropolitan 
Opera's trio of French works, Parade, 
Les MameUes de Tiresias and L 'Enfant 
ei les Sortileges, Hockney responds 
with u deceptively effortless style in 


environment which draws the viewer 
onto the stage to face an invisible 
audience. Sets for The Magic Flute 
have a dramatic intensity which is not 


technique of the paintwork. The shi- 
ning waterfall descends in tiers be- 
tween dark majestic rocks; the effect 
is astonishing. 

Adding to the total theatrical experi- 
ence. va nations in lighting occur which 
alter colour combinations or light up 
Individual faces, thus creating the 
illusion of performance in this dream 
world of an exhibition. 

Betty T adman 


Right: part of the auction scene for 
Stravinsky's opera "The Rake's Prog ■ 





Words on film 


British Cinema Now. Edited by Martyn 
Auty and Nick Roddick 
British Film Institute £12.00 0 85170 
130 2. £5.95. 131 0. 

Film Making in 1930s Britain, By 
Rachael Low. 

George Allen and Unwin £12-95. 0 04 
791041 9. 

It is a pleasure - and a relief - to find 
two books on British cinema published 
in British Film Year that one can 
recommend, all the more so since 
British Cinema Now , a collection of 
articles by various writers with an 
obsolescent title, looked at first glance 
as though it might turn out to be 
another batch of platitudes or ill- 
digested interviews cobbled together 
foT the occasion. 

In fact, the essays arc generally 
well-written, informative and not 
over-ambitious. Each author takes a 
particular aspect of contemporary 
British cinema; audiences and finance 
(Nick Roddick, Matthew Silverstone 
and Quentin Falk), producers and 
distributors (Robert Murphy, Martyn 


' changing relationship between the in- 
I d us try and television and other aspects 
of contemporary film culture, to give a 
readable and concise survey of the 
scene. 

The need for a productive collabora- 
tion with television is a theme touched 
on by several contributors. As Geof- 
frey Nowell-Smith points out, cinema 
could survive in this country without 
British films, and British films without 
cinema; but the survival of the industry 
is not the same as a “film culture” ana 
this, according to Nowell-Smith, is 
what “merits public attention and 
concern*'. The stop-go intervention of 
governments, from the Twenties to the 
1985 Film Bill, has been least damag- 
ing! unfortunately, when showing the 
indifference of tne stop phases. On 
“go” It tends to produce the kind of 
disasters studied in Margaret Dickin- 
son and Sarah Street’s Cinema and 


State , published by the BFI in Febru- 
ary, nnd the most blatant example, the 
quota system introduced in 1927, plays 


stars and the critics (Sheila Johnston, 
Julian Petley, Steve Jenkins) and the 
future (Geoffrey Nowell-Smith). They 
look at them in the light of the 
Government’s recent Film BUI, the 


City fringe 


Zip Theatre 

St Peter’s Square, Wolverhampton 


a recurrent role |n Rachael Low’s 
account of the industry during the 
Thirties. 

Rachael Low's book is the final part 
of her seven-volume history of British 
film; the project is being continued 
from 1939 onwards in four volumes by 
researchers at the University of East 
AngUa and the University of Kent. 
The fact that the Inter parts will be a 


collaborative enterprise is a measure 
of Rachael Low's achievement in what 
has become her life's work. It is an 
astonishing effort. Not a book, 
perhaps, that most people will find 
hard to put down, but essential for 
anyone interested in British cinema. 
More than one-third of the text con- 
sists of reference material and the rest 
is comprehensive study of the film 
industry from the coming of sound, 
with exceptionally informative chap- 
ters on the quota system, censorship, 
the introduction of sound and experi- 
ments with colour. The quality of 
Rachael Low’s research, her ability to 
present its results in a readable form 
and her grasp of the technicalities is 
impressive: the chapters on colour, the 
language barriers created by the arriv- 
al of the "talkies”, and the problems of 
early sound studios examine topics of 
interest to any student of film history. 

The first two chapters study the 
organization of the industry, (ho last 
two cover the studios and their pro- 
duct. The emphasis on the industrial 
background, rather than the aesthetic 
quality of the films, helps to put them 
in a context which mokes this a 
necessary addition to the library of any 
school or college teaching fUm or 
media studies. 

I Robin Buss 


around the square to the accompani- 
ment of machine gun noises from the 
audience. 


Contemporary notes 


Michael Tippett. By Meirlon Bowen. 0 
86051 282 7. Peter Maxwell Davies. By 
Paul Griffiths. 281 9. 

Robson Books Contemporary Com- 
posers Series £4.95 each. 

Sir Michael Tippett had to wait until 
middle age before his contribution to 
20th-century music was recognized. 
Peter Maxwell Davies, at the age of 51 , 
already has more playing hours of 
music to his credit than Stravinsky 
produced in a lifetime. Both compos- 
ers, because of their involvement with 
and appeal for young people, nrc 
particularly appropriate subjects for 
inclusion in Robson's highly acclaimed 
Contemporary Composers scries, 
which is aimed primarily at the student 
market. 

Mclrion Bowen's study euncc u t rates 
on Tippett’s musical development, 
presenting o lucid and informative 
analysis of all the major works, in 
particular the operas and the oratorio 
A Child of our Time, fit was completed 
before The Mask of Time, premiered 
at the Proms last year, and therefore 
includes no comment on this work). As 
a compact yet serious study of Tip- 
pett's music, this book will be invalu- 
able not only to music students but also 


the the concert or opera goer needing a 
readable guide to selected works. Tne 
discussion of The Midsummer Mar- 
riage , currently in repertoire at the 
English National Opera, is particularly 
helpful. The composer himself talks 
openly with the author in a scries of 
conversations illuminating the ideas - 
many drawn from literary sources and 
the work of other composers - that 
have influenced his music. 

Paul Griffiths in his study of Max- 
well Davies writes for the music stu- 
dent and the general reader who, he 
snys, can “skip the interludes” devoted 
to analyses of the composer's two 
works Anlcchrist and Ave Maris Stella 
and read the rest of the book. A scant 
biographical chapter is followed by 
four ‘'movements" concerned with 
Maxwell Davies's prolific output of 
orchestral, chamber and operatic 
works, including a chapter an Taver- 
ner. The composer's own notes on 
selected works, plus, ns in the Tippett 
book, n transcript of nn Interview with 
the author, provide important Insights 


his music. Griffiths has thoughtfully 

S rovidcd n glossary of terms used in 
11th-century music. 

PhUippa bavidson 



Ghostly hero 


Simon at MMnioht thin, its characters insubstantial * 

Young Vic 8 couched too much within the she 

8 hand of the sterotype. Only the si 

"One door closes, another door working on lh e p ^ es of ‘J® 
closes", says Simon with a shrug in £us.ncss worried more about 
Bernard Kops’ new play. Simon is a financial legacy than n is cultural 
failed idealist. We watch the death eraotiona! one stnkesa rcaj^ticno 

throe* of his idealism on the night he is Thc ? , £ c . rs ' ^I^othe^who 
declared bankrupt. He paces the floor waggish brother, the iwfher wflo 

of his little East End factory, his son fusCB ,0 move fr0i ® 
and daughter looking on with varying Cotta 8°* re ai 

degrees of concern, and ponders the ^l\ ar VT/r B ^rcction makes t 
plight of the Jew. He conjures the . Jo J ,n S l c ^ nnfhw^nough and i 
presence of his cx-wife and the ghosts ghosts. run sm °°j h :L u j ne There’s 
of his parents and as he does so, acting is warm i andg. bon mots - i 
Mother, invisible ghost seems to take shortage of ' um bilic 

the stage. It is that of Willy Loman. telephone Jhe diasMra m 
It's not just the gnost-conjuring that l h® sigh is the Jo provided by 
makes the characters similar. lA the «# faml °P t, ?!^mnanimenl 
feeling that suffering (for Loman the ° ld li J"e fin 

Depression, for Simon the escape from cleverly handled. Simon 
Eastern Europe, the poverty ahd poli- favours "You pit your whole 
deal uncertainty of the East End) is y° ur whole self out . - - . 

meaningful, a worthy basisfor optim- ahout” oyer the more P«» 
Ism for your children if not youraelf. Dancing in the Dark theme. Hof 
The comparisons end, though, when er - it’ 8 hard not *° 
you consider Simok at Midnight In ghosts running about between Bert 

terms of dramatic quality. Us texture is Ko P s ’ s - Nick Bal 


plight of the Jew. He conjures the 
presence of his cx-wife and the ghosts 
of his parents and as he does so, 
another, invisible ghost seems to take 
the stage. It is that of WiUv Loman. 


j -- D - Mini. 

makes the characters similar. It*g the 
reeling that suffering (for Loman the 
Depression, for Simon the escape from 
Eastern Europe, the poverty and poli- 
tical uncertainty of the East End) is 
meaningful, a worthy basis for optim- 
ls raf° r your children if not yourself. 

Thfe comparisons end , though , when 
you consider Simoh at Midnight in 
terms of dramatic quality. Its texture is 


Recollections of the Golden Tri 


Tv Vi j 1 ransiaiea Dy 

J D liHu d 51 VOQ ,l, (John Ca!dcr £3.95). 
Published j n 1978, this novel mixes 


, — — *«• mixes 

themes from popular fiction and hor- 
ror films. The overtly sado-etotlc fan- 
tasy is typical ofRobbe-Grillet'i work: 
there me vampire?, a hanged elrl and 


Next week 


Mary Jane Drummond on 
children’s language 
development; Brian 
Morton on Ynkio Mishima 
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W hen Willis Pickard asked me to 
write about the beginnings of The 
TES Scotland my immediate 
thoughts were about shortbread 
and mountains. The shortbread is easily ex- 
plained. On September 18, 1965, the day after 
the first of three receptions to launch TESS 
(they were in turn in Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh), I was on my way down the stairs 
from the first-floor office in Hanover Street 
when I met Gavin Astor on his way up- with an 
armful of eight boxes of shortbread which he 
bad just bought, one for each of those people 
immediately involved in the launching. 

Gavin (later Lord) Astor was then chairman 
and owner of the Times Publishing Company. 
In May of that year the Times’ board had 
agreed plans for modernization, development 
and expansion. I was then on the London staff, 
as assistant letters editor. Walter James, editor 
of The TES, asked me to come and see him, 
and told me of the proposals for n Scottish 
edition. Charles D S Gray - I quote from the 
recently-published history of The Times: "a 
Scot on the advertising side" - had as a result of 
"researches in the North established the need, 
if aoy success was to be gained, for a Scottish 
editor, a Scottish office, and a Scottish staff'. 

Charles Gray became advertising manager, I 
became editor. We were both in Edinburgh by 
July. Furnishings, partitions and further staff 
arrived to fill up the Hanover Street office in 
the course of the next two or three months. 
Several applicants for jobs thought we were to 
be a Scottish Sunday Times colour supplement . 
My first editorial supports were Alan Bold 
(then a fresh young product of Edinburgh 
University) and Jean Reid, who ns my deputy 
tor 10 years worked from and for Glasgow and 
the West. Never has a region been more 
staunchly or effectively represented: also, Jean 
commanded widespread respect for the many 
genera] articles she wrote on Scottish educa- 
tion - for instance, on the workings of the 
Scottish Education Department. 

The year 1965 wns the last of thc old Times 
Publishing Compuny ns an Astor family con- 
wn. I confess to nostalgia for it, and to very 
poat respect for Sir William Haley, thc then 
^tor, with whom my work in the letters 
Apartment brought me into frequent contact: 
« was ail for the new edition of The TES and 
Wroniented kindly on its early issues. It was 
Gavin Astor, though, who came north to 
officiate at thc launchings, and the shortbread 
W* were pleasingly typical of him. 

Shortbread and mountains. The mountains 
*[*the immense and innumerable features on 
} e educational landscape that make me feel 
distanced - by much more than 20 years - from 
“ at adventurous autumn. We were in that 
w-off educational land of the Primary 
Memorandum and the Brunton report. The 
language (from the hand of J J Robertson, 
aiovely man) of the Advisory Council report 
Hw resonated from conference platforms. On 
one of my first days in Hanover Street, Lord 
vjUbrandon marched in to check that I knew (I 
not) all about his report. Some people 
“Ought television could revolutionize educa- 
just as some today think computers will. 
Relevance" was only beginning to reveal its 
“We strength as an educational argument, so 
R 6 kki 08 were not yet under sentence. 

virtually unchallenged, but Scot- 
hav 8 *° Ur ancient universities still seemed to 
Ak* n endurable joint identity. 
m( f~ 5 ® ad of us lay the land of innumerable 
oh mountains of money for a start - 

mentr 1 Was s P ent * Massive teacher recruit- 
e 'Sjj unt,ess in-service courses and confer- 
je» es ' schools, further education col- 

Comn u eges of ed ucation and universities. 
Cnmm^r ensive ^doling. The Consultative 
Tte«S5!? e $. on tbe Curriculum. The General 
Pre-n? 8 Council. Ruthven, Melville, Millar, 
other i S° Proton. Women’s lib and a lot of 
disrinK Ds ‘ Mini-skirts and long hair (oh, the 
cariee “flush!). Student unrest and 

InSj Guidance. The Jennie Lee 
the arts. Oil. The devolu- 


In the beginning 

Colin Maclean, the first editor, looks back 
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The first issue. " 

tion debate (TESS ran the first big conference 
on the subject). Children’s panels and Repor- 
ters. Computers and computer studies. A more 
independent exam board, and O grade band- 
ing (which TESS battled against). Then there 
was Pack, Mucin and Dunning. 

But the highest peak - from which point all 
else, in my view, can be seen as descent - was 
Rosla, the raising of the school-leaving age. 
Until then, education was “a good thing", a 
privilege to which ail must be given full and 
continuing access, and which - when bestowed 
appropriately upon all - would let the welfare 
state fare really well. Political worms were to 
turn. Callaghan initiated the Great Debate, 
with Shirley Williams’s help. Now - and may 
Heaven help education - we have Thatcher 
and Joseph. And all the while there have been 
the little sir echoes of St Andrew’s House. 

I count the many mountains, and note the 
landslips, in order to explain my sense of great 
distance from 1965. not to attempt any survey 


of the 12 years I was with TESS , nor to suggest 
that the journey was all gloom - either for 
education or for those who worked at TESS. 
We enjoyed informing ourselves and trying to 
inform Scottish education about itself. We 
consulted widely. I went to Inverness to see the 
aged R RRusk (he liked being called the three 
Rs; he founded the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education), and when at 92Jhe 
began to feel his age lie wrote his obituary. 

Some of the struggles of the early days were 
good journalistic fun. The Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland did not really want us , looking 
on us as intraders: eventually we established a 
reasonable rapport. Scottish education was in 
the main smugly self-satisfied, inclined to boast 
of its history and of its lads o* pairts. Most of its 
school doors were closed to journalists as to 
parents. Roger Young Invited me to George 
Watson's to meet a . group of teachers over 
sherry: no other such Invitation was received. 

The directors of education told Walter 


James that we could come to their 1965 autumn 
conference and stand them a sherry reception 
but we could not attend the conference: we did 
not go. The headteachers let me have whatever 
copies were available of speeches delivered at 
their association's conference. After three 
years I was invited to attend their Saturday 
morning session. Then I was asked to speak to 
them. Then they moved from Dunblane to St 
Andrews, after which they almost begged the 
press to be present. 

When the third issue of TESS was in 
preparation 1 had something of a battle with Dr 
W B lnglis: until then principal of Moray 
House, he had been appointed TESS educa- 
tional adviser. He recoiled in horror and 
warned of awful repercussions if I dared 
publish a short (meant to be light but entirely 
factual) leader about the way students, young 
and mature, were treated at some colleges of 
education. I consulted Walter James- a man of 
warm intelligence and wide tolerance - and he 
told me not to worry. I didn't. 1 don't think 
anyone complained about the leader. Even- 
tually W B I joined eagerly in some TESS 
forays, and once I was ticked off rather rudely 
at the SED for a hostile piece he Had 
(anonymously) written. He was tremendously 
helpful to TESS right up to the day in 1971 
when he collapsed and died in my office. 

One university principal used appallingly 
bad language to me over the telephone about a 
leader I had written 1 , from then on we were on 
rather good terms. I think the TESS presence 
was felt from quite soon after 1965. I do not 
claim that we revolutionized educational jour- 
nalism in Scotland. We certainly extended it. 
Wc reported, informed, encouraged nnd aug- 
mented discussion about some revolutions in 
education. I have always abhorred corporal 
punishment, but l do not Hunk that TESS 
budged It one bit: I would never have believed 
that it would disappear so soon, and under a 
Tory government. 

In 20 years, attitudes to authority have 
changed, not least in the media. I myself tend 
to give more credit to radio and television than 
to the press for the main changes in media 
influence in thc past 25 years, for pushing open 
doors that need to be opened and for challeng- 
ing people who wish not to be challenged. But ] 
must not overstate it: in spite of all this new 
sensitivity of the consumer, somehow there has 
also developed what sociological observers 
have come to call u tbe conditioned helpless- 
ness of the client classes" - in which process 
schools are seen to have a noteworthy role. 

One set of doors I chose to use for entry to 
schools were the stage doors. I found that 
schools welcomed interest in their music and 
drama productions. Thereby one made relaxed 
contact with a lot of teachers and their work- 1 
think that TESS must have held some record 
for coverage of Olivers. Thus it was that TESS 
came to cover the great development (which 
really began in the late 1960s) of instrumental 
teaching and of school, area and regional 
orchestras. So it was an immense personal 
pleasure for me eventually to chair the commit- 
tee that brought the National Youth Orchestra 
of Scotland into existence. 

Also TESS had the pleasure of reporting and 
supporting a remarkable growth of research, 
teaching and publishing In the fields of Scottish 
literature and history. I remember, when 
speaking at one of the 1965 launchings, 
attempting to round some phrase about help- 
ing Scottish education to see itself with greater 
clarity and to be itself with greater strength. 
David Murison, editor of the Scottish National 
Dictionary, was there. He was approached by 
one of the hosts from London and was asked 
who he was. 

The Londoner told me that Mr Murison said 
his job was to try and put right as many as 
possible of the wrongs inflicted on Scotland by 
people from the south. My own, clearly biased , 
view is that over these years Scottish education 
has come round . the mountains to ,be : Aiitch 
more healthily Scottish than it was: this, even 
without Devolution. But it has some way to go. 
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Not an attempt to summarize the last 
20 years, more a flavour. . . with a few 
of the cartoons llaxter Cooper lias con- 
tributed since 1965. 


Colleges swamped: pressure from the bulge 
“Scotland's colleges of education this year find 
themselves with nearly 2,700 girls to he fitted 
into the first year of the diploma course - 30 per 
cent more than last year's 2, OHO and almost 
double the 1962 intake of 1,400." 

September 17, 1965 
Pioneer deal for profession 
“The General Teaching Council for Scotland, 
the first of its kind in the world, was described 
on Tuesday by Mr R J Walker, past president 
of the Educational Institute of Scntlnnd, as 'a 
pioneering deal for the teachers of the world 1 . " 

November 5, 1965 
University of the Air has three main purposes 

March 4, 1966 

Hamilton College prepares fur autumn start 

April 22, 1966 

"Because of the teacher shortage part-time 
education was likely in some schools before the 
end of the year, Mr George Moore, chairman 
of Gfksgow education committee, said on 
Montiay.'' 

I August 26, 1966 

Do not “drift" into career. Lord Rcith tells 
students 

| November 4, 1966 

S ki Pinter’s The Homecoming was given 
t Scottish production by Glasgow Uni- 
arls theatre group. Perhaps there need 
not be a second." 

January 20, 1967 
SED sees virtue in fewer authorities - inde- 
pendence and efficiency 

May 12, 1967 

SED supports independence for local author- 
ities 

May 19, 1967 

Pay claim rejected by arbiters 

“The arbiters' main conclusion was that having 

regard to the Government's While Paper on 


The Coat: ■ 

Of Action? 

Just £ 1 4= ^ 

ona day's running 

L coat for an RCSB 
mobile eye unit. 


The Result? 


ohlldran end adults 
treated each day. 


Flavour of the times 






Time to welcome women - SSTA decide on 
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*7 don’t care what you used to be, stop reading 
my blanket. ” 

prices and incomes . . . and the fact that the 
last revision of salaries on April 1, 1966, had 
been expected to last for two years, there were 
insufficient grounds to justify an increase at the 
present time." 

July 28, 1967 

No comment 

“In due course boys grew up and married - but 
they refused to stop singing." - BBC Scotland 
press handout on a Greenock choir 

December 15, 1967 
Muggeridge resignation goes to university 
court 

January 19, 1968 
New code to regulate corporal punishment - 
first steps to elimination. 

March 1, 1968 


The Cost: 

Of Inaction? 

A lifetime of 
blindness — 
for Emily, 
and thousands 
like her. 



It's a Race — Against Time 


r 


African Him on VMS video cassette available — please contact: 
The Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind 
Scotland - Crieff (0704) 4282 or Perth (0788) 39312 
England — (Haywards Heath 0444) 412424 ’ 


DANSCOT PRINT 

OFFICE SHOP 

:8 Kfonoull Street, Perth Tel: (0738) 36228 


are pleased to maintain lha 8oclety> appeals and ' 
membership records on their computer system.’ 
a South Saint David 8traet ‘ , 
ImhI EDINBURGH EHZ 2BW. 

031 EM 7B54 , • 


link up 


May 17. 1968 


No comment 

"Pupils could be shown that where the official 
conversion table is consistently followed there 
should be no overall increase in the cost of 
living os a result of the new coinage." - From 
paper on decimal currency 

December 13, 1968 
Guide, philosopher and friend 
“The ideal tutor - or teacher who has been 
given particular responsibility for guidance - is 
described in Guidance in Scottish Secondary 
Schools , a Scottish Education Department 
memorandum published this week." 

January 3. 1969 

No comment 

“In fixing school dates account must be taken 
of staggering distillery workers’ holidays." 

- From headteacher's letter to a director of 
education 

April 4, 1969 

“Integration of Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic schools in Scotland was perhaps nearer than 
was realized, said the Rev A H Minto, con- 
vener of the Church of Scotland's committee 
on education." 

May 23, 1969 

EIS reject 13 per cent offer and plan more 
strikes 

March 13, 1970 
£5 a week rise gives parity with English 
teachers 

April 24, 1970 

No need to consult, urges Mrs Thatcher 

July 10, 1970 

“On Tuesday, in the House of Lords, Mr 
(Jack) Malloch's appeal against his dismissal 
by Aberdeen Corporation for refusing to regis- 
ter with the GTC was upheld." 

July 2, 1971 

Colleges take in 50 per cent more graduate 
trainees 

November 5, 1971 
“The Cairngorm tragedy has come at a time 
when outdoor activities were beginning to be 
generally accepted as a desirable - some would 
soy essential - element in the education of boys 
and girls at all ability levels and from all social 
classes. And with the early prospect of RSLA 
(raising of the school leaving age) there hus 
been a suggestion, not generally accepted, that 
such ventures may be especially appropriate 
for pupils who have little liking for the res- 
traints and formalities of school life." - Lead- 
ing article followuig tragedy in which five pupils 
from Ainslie Park School, Edinburgh, and an 
instructress died on Cairngorm 

November 26, 1971 
North Sea oil may provide the next big ques- 
tion 

February 4, 1972 
“RSLA is a gamble which is unlikely to pay off 
for a substantial proportion of young people, 
says Professor Michael Carter. Aberdeen Uni- 
versity sociology department." 

June 2, 1972 

The harm at Stirling 

“When there was clear indication that the stu- 
dents were threatening disruption of the 
Queen’s visit why in the world was there alco- 
hol available for consumption by students, who 
inevitably had time on their hands because 
classes were suspended for four hours?” 

October 20, 1972 
Falling British birth rate may upset all the plans 
for schools and staffing 

February 9, 1973 
In Bpite of isolation Bute's classrooms are ex- 
citing 

May 4, 1973 

Innuendos and smears at Summerhil meeting 
Facts were much talked about but not ranch in 
evidence at the public meeting called by Aber- 
deen City Conservatives last week to enable 
parent* and other interested parties to discuss 
what were referred to somewhat mysteriously 
as 'the conditions’ at Summerhill Academy." 

e . . ■ July 20, 1973 

Fettes head Bttacks Clockwork Orange 

'« ' ■ , ' ‘ ■ December 12, 1973 

Strike threat by EIS : : 

Edward Miller faces challenge of Strathclyde 

‘ . i • ' • I 

September 27, : 1974 


EIS executive give go-ahead to strikes nem 
month 

September 27 , 1974 

Older teachers get more from Houghton •! . 
“Young teachers coine off worst in the 
Houghton committee report on teachers’ pay 
which is expected to be published today. Rise* 
of no more than £218 (15 per cent) can be 
expected by those at the bottom of the salary ; 
scales. The two major unions' claim for starting 
salaries of £ 2 , 0(10 or more u year are not met in 1 
the report.” 

December 20, 1974 

Tome and tombstone 

“The Bullock Report (A Language for Life) 
has cost close on £ 100,000 and runs to more 
than 600 pages. This large volume should be j 
seen as both a doorstep and a tombstone." 1 

- Leading article 

February 21, 1975 

Adult learning a community responsibility 
"Adult education should be closely integrateiP"> 
with the youth and community service in a f 
community education service, says the (Alex- ; 
ander) report of the Scottish Committee on 
Adult Education published today." 

March 14, 1975 I 
Children's hearings: promise not yet fulfilled j 
“Teachers sitting on panels bring an authorita- 1 
nan atmosphere to the hearings, said Nigel 
Bruce, Edinburgh University researcher." 

May 23, 1975 

More threat than promise 
“Hie devolution as proposed in last week's 
White Paper should be seen much less ai a 
promised gift than as n threat of the kind 
uttered foolishly by a nervous teacher who 
then cannot escape without loss of face from 
carrying it out." - Leading article > 

December 5, 1975 

Recipe for disaster j 

“If the Red Book is allowed to become the 
educational bihle, in-service trnining will be cur- ; 
tailed, guidance will become a sick joke and 
the new management structures in schools will j 
crumble." 

April 9, 1976 1 

No devolution for universities 

August 6, 1976 

Six roads to rebellion listed by Pack team on 
truancy 

August 26, 1977 

"Pack up your troubles in your old sin bin?" 

- Lending ankle 

August 26, 1977 
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"Please excuse Willie’s ubsense /J 
has to stay at home because 
headache with my staff." 

“The pervasive but unstated theme d thjj 
(Munn) report is that the school 1 
knows best. . . The (Dunning) repor 
states the virtues of assessment. - ** 

article L in 1977 

September 30, 

Colleges given a light sentence 
“Mr Bruce Millan, Secretary of S«j 
announced that the three colleges unde 
are to remain Open." 
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Continued opp®^ 
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0/1 YEARS HTTpC 1 O 
4 XjoftheI tLlSC) 

Allan Stewart, Minister for Education and Industry 

The new direction 


1 warmly congratulate TESS on its 20th 
anniversary. The TESS tradition of in- 
formed and critical reporting makes it 
invaluable - if not always comfortable - 
reading for Education Ministers and their 
officals. Looking forward to The TESS’s 21st 
year makes me wonder just what it will be 
reporting during the academic session just 
started. 

I do not doubt that parents, schools and 
education authorities will be looking forward 
to the new session with some trepidation, given 
the tribulations of the last session. The 
teachers’ industrial action has been on an 
unprecedented scale, has caused enormous 
disruption in the schools, has been seriously 
damaging to the education of many children 
and has manifestly hampered the implementa- 
tion of Standard grade, which is perhaps the 
most exciting and potentially the most effective 
change in Scottish education for many years. 

I am sure all responsible teachers share my 
view that repetition in the new session is 
unthinkable. 

For 1 believe education is a partnership 
between the teaching profession, education 
authorities, the institutions of further and 
higher education, the Government and not 
least the clients, students and employers. My 
support for quality in every sense of the word 
and for progress in nil sectors of education is 
absolute. And l think there has been more real 
progress in the last year than the atmosphere 
generated by the teachers' pay dispute has led 
people to believe. 

The new direction education is taking parti- 
cularly reflects my own priorities as minister 
for both industry and for education in Scot- 
land. Education is vital to the future of our 
economy and we must make sure it contibutes 
effectively to meeting our social and economic 
needs. Key steps token in the Inst session 
include the implementation of the action plan 
for 16 to 18-year-okls with the development of 
a modular system of certificates administered 
by the Scottish Vocational Education Associa- 
tion which is up lo date, relevant, flexible and 
tailored to the needs of both employers and 
students. 

Next session will sec the National Certificate 
established with an even wider choice of 
modules uvnitablc and their use for vocational 
education in most schools and colleges 
throughout Scotland. The National Certificate 
will provide a sound basis of relevant vocation- 
al qualifications upon which to launch the 
extended two-year youth training scheme, due 
to commence next April. 

In higher education, we are providing 

Prom page 22 

Teachers suspect transfer motive in politics 
“The rector of Kirkland High School would 
prefer if you were no longer a member of his 
staff." - Fife Region to E/S teacher 

May 26, 1978 

GTC should consider striking off for inefficien- 
cy. says retiring chairman (James Scotland) 
October 27, 1978 
"As we go to press it looks extremely likely that 
this will be the last issue of The Times Educa - 
tonal Supplement Scotland to appear for a 
while." 

fi December 1, 1978 

‘Only the gloomiest of Fleet Street prophets 
would have predicted a stoppage as long and as 
painful as the one we have endured.” 
p . November 16, 1979 

Primaries get poor marks in teaching beyond 
the basics 

"The Scottish primary school makes a pupil 
iterate and numerate, but does not sufficiently 
recognize other fields of human experience." 
“ report leaked lo TESS 
' v, January 18, 1980 

comment 

After two further meetings, a number of 
ttaf? k® ve em erged. Unfortunately no one at 
vuh 4 u* meel * n 8 w as present at the second, 
_ p led to a certain lack of consensus." 
/ ntuT ° re P 0rl °f o working party for the West 
man committee for industrial liaison 
. March 3, 1980 

running exam looks set for 1986. 

April 4, 1980 


substantial new resources - some £14 million 
over three years - for engineering and tech- 
nological courses in the central institutions and 
additional resources have been made available 
to the universities for the same purpose. 

In the schools, many developments aimed at 
modernizing the content of courses and in- 
creasing the range of technical and vocational- 
ly relevant education available are linked to 
the implementation of Standard grade. 

Additionally, we have authorized the Scot- 
tish Examination Board to make an Ordinary 
grade examination in computing generally 
available from 1986. The technical and voca- 
tional education initiative (TVEI) projects 
now under way are demonstrating the poten- 
tial of many excitirtg new subject areas and 
ways of managing the curriculum to incorpo- 
rate technical and vocational education as well 
as bringing immediate benefits to the many 
children involved. 

In short, education in Scotland is advancing 
steadily. Since 1979 the overall pupil/teacher 
ratio has fallen. The proportion of children in 
nursery schools and the number of students in 
higher education have risen substantially as has 
total educational spending per pupil in real 
terms. 

I want this progress to continue and I am 
committed in the interests of Scottish educa- 
tion to the search for a fair settlement of the 
pay dispute. That is why the Government 
made its generous and far-reaching proposals 
for a phased settlement to the management 
side of the Scottish Joint Negotiating Commit- 
tee early in August, in return for a satisfactory 
package of conditions. 

I have often been disappointed in the last 
year that the Educational Institute of Scotland 
has failed to appreciate our genuine desire for 
teacheis’ grievances to be discussed within the 
nvailnblc negotiating framework. If they had 
only taken up our offer for negotiations on pay 
and conditions when it was first made, I am 
sure wc would not now be facing the present 
session with any sense of uncertainty. I hope 
that we can now work together to secure a 
lasting solution on the basis of the proposals wc 
have made. 

I see this new session os one of great 
opportunity: first the opportunity to settle the 
teachers' pay dispute and to put the disruption 
and ill-feeling it has generated behind us and 
secondly the opportunity to build on all the 
good work that has been done. This will allow 
us to use the resources available in order to 
provide Scotland with a modern, effective and 
relevant education system worthy of its great 
traditions. 
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“You once taught me a lesson I'll never forget . " 
Report of the Clegg Commission on teachers' 

p3y April 18, 1980 

“The initial reaction was of shock and disgust, 
leading to a walk-out in many schools." - Re- 
port on the Clegg Commission on teachers pay 
r April 18, 1980 

“It is in the secondary that the jeans, the polo 
neck, the unkempt beard and the profoundly 

Continued page 31 


BOOKS FROM 
SCOTTISH 
PUBLISHERS 


John Bartholomew & Son Ltd 
lllustraitd Reference Alias 
£5.05 hdbk U 7Ci28 072ft 5 
The Illustrated Reference Altai, 
has been specially created for 
young pcuplc aged 8-13, as a 
bridge between pictorial aliases 
intended for young children, and 
adult atlases. Designed lo be an 
informative and easily under stood 
reference book . tbc atlas is also 
intended to be enjoyable to use. 


ILLUSTRATED REFERENCE 


W & R Chamber* Ltd 
Scottish Nursery Rhymes 
Norah and William Montaomecie 
0.50 hdbk 0550 204 SO 6 
Over 2u0 traditional rhymes and 
songs including riddles, games, 
lullabies and counting rhymes. A 
collection to amuse cnildren, 
encourage appreciation of the 
Scots language and 
dialects. . . and Induce nostalgin In 
older generations. Line 
Illustrations and glossary. 

Florls Books 

Brothers & Sisters 

The order of birth in she family 

Karl Kflnig£4.95 limp 

0 903540 38 X 

Just os our environment shapes 
our language . soital behaviour and 
mannerisms. so our place In the 
family also determines how wo 
encounter life. KOofg, founder of 
the Comphill Movement, explains 
the various characteristics or flrtl, 
second and third bom people. 


kaklkAnio 

Brothers 
and Sisters 

The order of birth 
in the family 
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Labarum Publication! Ltd 
The Kirk In Scotland 
John Buchan £3,25 pbk 
0 948095 008 
£8.95 hdbk 0948095 01 6 
This Is not just an ordinary 
‘history', but ■ compact and racy 
account written by the well known 
novelist, who was also a lax 
expert, a diplomat, a confidante of 
Kings and presidents, a 
distinguished biographer and poet. 

Seien fresh wineskins; deity 
readings from the Old Testament. 
William Barclay £4.95 pbk 
0948095 059 

A book William Barclay always 
wanted to write lo complete tfls 
life’s wotk: Informative, Inspiring, 
above all relevant - Barclay at bis 
best! 

David LMngstone: the authorised 
biography 

WOBtaude £14.95 hdbk 
0948095113 
£8.95 pbk 0948095 164 
The Bril volume in The Christian 
Heritage Collection, available In 
both de luxe case bound (with sold 
blocking and Imitation leather] 
and limp sewn editions. 

Telling the story of 'the greatest 
journal of exploration ever made 
by one man'. 


Lochcc Publications Ltd. 

A taking Sense of Poetry 
Rea W. Last £1.45 pht 
0947584 1)1 3 

A clear and readable Introduction 
lo the study of poetry at school 
and college level which lakes the 
mystery and difficulty out of the 
business of understanding poems. 
These is nr appendix of poems. 
Accompanied by exercises with 
answers. 

Making Sense of Grammatical 
Terms 

James M Y Simpson £ 1 .45 pbk 
0 947584 099 

Fur leachcrsnnd pupils alike this 
bonk is an indispensable uld in 
language learning, whether 
English or foreign. 250 
grammatical items, from noun to 
apodosb. arc lucidly explained and 
illustrated. It is both an 
introduction to grammar and a 
reference bonk. 

Making Sense of Essay Writing 
Hex W Last £1.45 pbk 
0 947584 05 6 

A much -needed guide on how lo 
write an essay in nhlory, 
literature, geography and related 
subjects. Written with humour and 
lulc ranee this is probably the first 
good generally uvailtiblc study 
skills book in this crucial Bela. 

Making Sense of French Literary 
Commentary 

James A Coleman £1.45 pbk 
0 947S84 06 4 

Aimed at sixth form and college 
students, this book is a valuable 
guide to the techniques of literary 
commentary , not only for the 
exercise of 'explication de texie' 
but also In general. Exercises with 
answers arc included. 


Macdonald Publishers 

Vie Greatest Good Fortune: 
Andrew Carnegie's Gift for Today 
Simon Goodenough £9.95 hdbk 
0 B6334 055 5 

To coincide with the I50ih 
Anniversary of the birth of 
Carnegie, Simon Goodenough lias 
produced, in this profusely 
Illustrated book, a most detailed 
and perceptive look at what 
Carnegie did with bis money and 
how his many trusts disburse their 
endowments today. 


The Saint Andrew Press 
Church and School in Scotland 
Andrew M Douglas £3.75 pbk 
0 7I52Q58466 

Tills book comprises the Chalmers 
Lectures 1982, the author traces 
the process by which the 
educational system in Scotland, 
designed lo promote Bud preserve 
a 'Oodly Commonwealth , became 
a department of the secular Stale. 


Saltire Society. 

The Auld Alliance; The Franco- 
Scottish Connection. 

Gordon Donaldson. £1.25 pbk 
0854110313 

The latest addition to the famous 
series of Saltire Pamnhlels, 
"Indispensable contribution* to the 
Scottish debate**. A brief 
authoritative account by the 
Historiographer Royal of the 
alliance Between Scotland and 
France, one of the longest and 
closest In European history. 

Scottish Academic Press. 

27ie Introduction of 
Microelectronics Into Scottish 
Education 

P. Odor and N. Enlwlstle. 
Research Reports (or Teachers 
No.l. £4.00 pbk 0 7073 0343 5 

The authors begin by exploring the 
potential applications of 
microelectronics in education, and 
the difUculdes Involved in their 
effective utilization. They then 
trace the origins of the initiative 
and evaluate the progress made in 
the Oral two years ortho 
programme. 

What Makes Exam Questions 

K r? 

Hutchinson, Entwlstle and 
de Luca Research Reports for 
Teachers No.2. 

£8.75 pbk 07073 0390 7 

As part of the research and 
development programme for the 
Munn and Dunning 
implementation of examination 
reform at 16+ in Scotland, the 
Godfrey Thomson Unit has carried 
out analyses of questions at SCE 
‘O’ grade, and pupils’ suffers lo 
them. 


The Experience uf Learning 
Marion, Hnunscll and Dm while. 
£9.75 pbk 0 71173 U355 'J 
Whai and how do students Icnm? 
Twelve researchers answer ihis 
question in an overview of student 
study methods in higher edm.aiion. 

It charts the various approaches 
used by students to reading, essay- 
writing and problem solving, and 
examines how these approaches 
arc facilitated by teachers. 

Behaviourum and Learning 
Theory in Education 
D- Fontana. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology. 
Monograph No.l. £7.50 pbk 
0 7073 0391 5 

Section I deals with behaviourism 
and learning theory in the 
classroom with particular emphasis 
on the day-to-day contacts 
between tench er and child. Sectiun 
2 looks at broader issues, such as 
language (Usabilities, which engage 
the educationalist on a less routine 
basis. 

Recent Advances in Classroom 
Research 

Bennett and Dcriorgcs. British 
Journal of Educational 
Psychology. Monograph No. 2. 
£7.50 pbk 0 707.3 041^2 
Its purpose Is to nid 
communication and dissemination 
uf information through reviews of 
developments in a wide range of 
research areas by specialists in the 
field. Contributions are grouped 
Into sections each dealing with 
curriculum content and with 
context. 

Moray House and Professional 
Education 

Gordon Kirk £10.50 hdbk 
07073 0455 5 

Fifteen papers by members of 
staff, to mark ihc 150th 
anniversary of the college, 
covering the historical perspective 
and the contemporary context, 
teacher education, community 
studies, education overseas, 
professional development of 
teachers, research, placement and 
reform, special needs, guidance 
and counselling etc. 

Scottish Council Tor Research lo 
Education 

Criterion-referenced Assessment In 
the Classroom HD Black and WB 
Dockrall 

<8.00 pbk 090] 1 16 9J 9 
£12.50 hdbk 0901 16 95 5 
Diagnostic tests help lo identify 
individual pupil difficulties wf in 
specific Hems of work but their 
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I n 1920, Lord Passfield, in his presi- 
dential address lo the Labour Party, re- 
ferred to the inevitability of gradualncss”. 
It is now almost eight years since the report 
Assessment for All and long before that dale it 
was recognized that there was a need to 
reappraise the purpose of assessment in light of 
the educational and social changes that had 
taken place in the post-war years. 

The essential principles of Assessment for 
All were such as to provide an assessment 
system (not to be substituted for certification) 
to match the comprehensive education of 
Scottish schools, to minimize inappropriate 
presentation in examinations und, not least 
important, to increase teacher involvement as 
they gained in experience from the use of new 
assessment techniques. The more important of 
the recommendations made In the report were: 
syllabuses leading to certification should have 
internally and extern alfy devised components 
at all levels, the internal component being 
externally moderated; subject syllabuses 
which cover the whole ability range should be 
differentiated into three broad levels with 
overlaps at their interfaces; there should be 
three levels of award - Foundation, General 
and Credit - to cover the whole ability range; 
studies should be instituted to determine the 
relevance and applicability of criterion refer- 
ence tests to different subjects; the need for 
monitoring national standards of attainment 
using sampling techniques needs to be investi- 
gated; in-service training of teachers in sylla- 
bus construction and assessment will be essen- 
tial; exploratory studies on syllabuses and 
assessment procedures should be initiated at 
an early stage. Such studies would best be 
concentrated on a limited number of subjects 
on Foundation level; the exploratory stage 
should evolve into a feasability and develop- 
ment stage embracing a wider range of subjects 
in a greater number of schools. 

At the time of reporting the committee were 
criticized by many “fringe experts’* and by 
some professionals, who have come to accept 
the ideas embodied in the report, for not being 
sufficiently radical in our recommendations 
and for the burden we were alleged to be 
placing on teachers. Surely the aim of all our 
teachers is to manage the learning process and 
to assess the attainment of the pupils commit- 
ted to their charge? This is a professional view 
and if fresh demands are required of the 
teachers in the best interests of the pupils it is a 
burden they should be prepared to carry. 

Regarding the issue of whether or not the 
proposals were not sufficiently radical, consid- 
eration was given to the extreme options of no 
assessment whatsoever, or of wholly external 


Courses and exams - the Munn and Dunning reports eight years on 

Joseph Dunning 

A lost opportunity? 


assessment. Having determined that neither of 
these extremes was acceptable, several major 
factors influenced the design of the recom- 
mended model. Ef, it was argued, national 
assessment at 16+ had merit and should be 
available for all pupils, and if it was not 
practical to assess the middle and lower ability 
groups by the exclusive means of the tradition- 
al external examination , and if it was appropri- 
ate that some form of internal assessment was 
to be used for them , and if the system was not 
to be divisive, then one could see no reason 
why internal assessment should not form part 
of the assessment procedure for all pupils and 
indeed the proportion of internal assessment 
should be the same at Credit, Oeneral and 
Foundation levels. 

Presently it would seem that this proposition 
is not so readily accepted. Thus Foundation 
level courses will be assessed by a combination 
of external and internal measures. General 
level courses which are offered at Foundation 
level (for it has been determined that not all 
courses will be offered at all three levels) will 
also have an element of internal assessment. 
Other General and Credit courses will be 
assessed externally, except, in so far as they 
may contain a practical element of the subject, 
when this element may be assessed internally. 

Is there not some hint of irony about this 
decision, when compared with the lot of the 
university and college teachers who enjoy the 
privilege to internally asses their students, 
albeit with some form of external moderation, 
teachers who by their very profession ought lo 
have been trained to teach and to assess are 
restricted in the full use of their professional 
expertise? 

By 1980 the Government had conceived of a 
development programme and in the following 
year published two progress reports. In sum- 
mary, the programme set out a three-year plan 
and was intended to enable derisions to be 
taken in 1983 on the pace and extent of 
implementation of curriculum and assessment 
improvements. The paper proposed that re- 
sponsibility for the constituent tasks of the 
development programme should rest with the 
Scottish Education Department, the Consulta- 
tive Committee on the Curriculum and the 
Scottish Certificate Examination Board, as 
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appropriate. The Department would continue 
to have an overall coordinating and managing 
function until implementation when its role 
would lessen. 

The progress reports drew attention to the 
pilot experiments in English, mathematics and 
science being conducted in 60 schools. The 
objectives were to design guidelines from 
which schools could mount syllabuses and to 
indentify aspects that were common to all 
schools in order to establish the external part of 
the syllabus. By the 1981-82 session more than 
200 "second line" pilot schools had begun work 
on English, mathematics and science and nine 
Munn/Dunning development officers had been 
seconded to the Scottish Curriculum Develop- 
ment Service from education authorities. 

Arising out of the development programme, 
experience gained during the pilot trials and 
from consultation with the appropriate bodies 
the Secretary of State introduced a further 
consultative paper on proposals for imple- 
mentation. The Government required three 
general considerations from any development 
plan. 

First, while not overwhelming the education 
system with change, it was essential to main- 
tain the momentum of the opportunity for 
reform afforded by the Munn and Dunning 
reports. Second, the programme had to take 
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Joseph Dunning. 

account of the Government’s overall expendi- 
ture policy and therefore special regard had to 
be paid to those elements of the Munn and 
Dunning reports which had been shown by the 
feasibility study to have major cost implica- 
tions. Third, the Government elected to 
pursue (he principle of differentiation at three 
levels. 

As a result of the thorough preparation of 
the pilot experiments, teacher interaction, 
field trials, research and in-service training and 
supported by national curriculum and assess- 
ment guidelines encouraging > 'results were 
perceived. 

On the question of syllabus overlap and 
differentiation, responses to a questionnaire 
sent out to the CCC central committees, SEB 
panels and the Scottish Universities’ Council 
on Entrance showed a great majority wishing 
that their subject be offered at all three levels 
The notable exceptions were science subjects 
where proposals were for General and Credit 
level only. Although there was considerable 

of di ff® ren tiation recom- 
mended by different panels the most common- 
ly favoured was the “common core plus 
Responses on distinguishing fea- 
tures within the three levels suggested that 
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the Dunning report most respondents wanted 
to see an enhanced Credit level for the best 
General level candidates. Although little men- 
tion is made of internal assessment it fe 
recorded that a significant number of replies 
called for a measure of internal assessment at 
General and Credit levels. 

Difficulties in identifying target populations 
with a particular level led the SED to invite the 
CCC nnd SEB to set up a steering group to 
investigate the possibility of establishing grade 
related criteria at the three levels. While it was 
concluded that this was possible, it whs 
recommended that related criteria should be 
considered along with the aims, objectives and 
assessment procedure. The GRC (as it was to 
be known) should offer sets of brief statements 
(summary GRC) which could be communi- 
cated to pupils, parents and other users of 
certificates, with a more detailed statement 
(extended GRC) for professional use. 

Such information could be used for syllabus 
modelling and content, in the teaching process 
and by setters and markers of examinations. 
They could make a degree of "cognitive 
profiling*’ possible by describing different 
aspects of the pupil’s performance under 
various sub-headings. The group indentified 
three possible syllabus models, “a content 
separation" model (separate syllabuses at all 
levels), a process model (common syllabus 
with differentiation by performance), and a 
core and extension model; it also favoured 8 
high degree of overlap at the interfaces 
between adjacent levels. 

While it is quite reasonable to use content as 
a means of differentiation, the time allocation 
proposed by the CCC would cause syllabus 
designers to concentrate on the quality of 
performance. 

Controversy continued to reign over the 
system of awards. Respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire, while differing from the Dunning 
recommendation at the General/Credit inter- 
face only, were in favour of stepped grades. 
The Secretary of State, having through Circu- 
lar 1093 (9) outlined the proposals for imple- 
mentation announced separately his decision 
to have a single seven-point scale. His reasons 
for this were: (1) it would be easy to under- 
stand and likely to be accepted hy employers, 
parents and pupils; (2) awards would be made 
on n single standard grade rather Ihnn be 
identified with syllabus levels; (3) it would 
avoid the problem of ovcrprescntHtion which 
might be associated with a stepped grading. 
Notwithstanding this piece of philosophy it is 
intended time the certificate should show, 
separately from the award band, the level of 
presentation in each subject I 

From 19H6 all awards should be made in 
terms of the single numbered scale Including 
those awards to candidates presented on the 
existing SCE O grade syllabuses in subjects for 
which Credit, General nnd Foundation are not 
yet available. U is assumed that band C at the 
present O grade is equivalent to band 3 on the 
new scale. 

Undoubtedly much effort and thought has 
been given to Standard grade courses with sH 
parties recognizing that this will lead to more 
effective and relevant teaching for pupils of an 
abilities. The implementation of the develop- 
ment programme was to take place In three 
phases with a full programme of courses (tnifu 
phase) available in 1986. 

In the event, in 1984 and after due consulta- 
tion, the Secretary of State saw no aHwnanv® 
but to postpone the introduction of phases 
and three as a result of industrial action tawn 
by some teachers. The Convention of Scot i 
L ocal Authorities was most reluctant to aavi 
in this sense because postponement woum o 
betrayal of expectations of the new courses y 
parents and pupils. Under the circumstan . 
however, Cosia saw no alternative. 

If teachers continue to boycott development 
of the curriculum the timetable for im P 
mentation may ye| again need to be resen 
duled. The premise that Scotland’s teacher 
are world leaders in matters of educauon 
reform may well pass into the realms 
mythology If it is not quickly realized that it 
the pupils who matter. Teachers and the 
masters will have failed in their task if they a 
not seize the advantages that have been gained 
from this very large-scale exercise. 

Dr Joseph Dunning, formerly principal °f 
Napier College, Edinburgh, chaired the com- 
mittee which reported In 1977 on the assessment 
of courses for 14 to 16-year-olds 
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Twenty years after 


I f not quite an annus mirahilis, 1965 was a 
year of note in Scottish education. It saw 
the introduction of comprehensive 
education, the establishment of the Con- 
sultative Committee on the Curriculum 
(CCC), and the birth of TESS. By the early 
1970 s, however, the new comprehensive sys- 
tem was running into difficulties, mainly of a 
curricular nature, compounded by the raising 
of the school-leaving age. 

In February, 1975, the CCC appointed a 
committee under my chairmanship to review 
the curriculum in the third and fourth years of 
secondary education in Scotland. 

The committee reported in July 1977. Our 
main recommendations were: 

§ The curriculum should comprise a core area 
and an elective area, the core being based 
on eight modes of study and taking up about 
two-thirds of the time available. Pupils 
would have a wide range of choice within 
the elective area and also options in a 
number of the core modes. 

• While our proposed curricular structure 
would cater for all pupils, there should be 
differentiation within the curricutum to 
take account of differences in pupils’ in- 
terests and abilities. 

• The curriculum should continue to be 
mainly subject-based, but there should be 
greater experimentation with multidisci- 
plinary courses. 

There followed a period of dissemination, 
consultation and feasibility studies, prolonged 
to nearly three years by a change of govern- 
ment. In March, 1980, the Government 
announced its development programme - 
"extended feasibility studies" directed by a 
team of HM Inspectors. 

Nine development officers, three each for 
English, mathematics and science, were 
appointed to supervise the piloting of courses 
at Foundation level in schools of every educa- 
tion authority. In September, 1982, the Gov- 
ernment published n final consultative paper, 
framework for Decision. In April, 1983, the 
Secretary of Stale announced his final deci- 
sions on implementation. 

Meanwhile work had already begun on the 
preparation of syllabus guidelines and speci- 
men papers for the new Standnrd grade 
worses, os they were to be enlied, by Joint 
Working Parties of the CCC and the Scottish 
Examination Board (SEB). Courses in phase 
°ne of the Standard grude development, in 
English, mathematics, science and social and 
y ocational skills, were introduced in schools in 
1984 for certification in 1986. 

Within a few months, however, the new 
ojursea were affected by the action of teacher 
onions in support of their demand for an 
“dependent pay review. In December, 1984, 
Secretary of State announced that the 
introduction of phases two and three of 
Standard grade would be postponed. In April, 
585, after receiving advice from the SEB and 
the Convention of Scottish Local Authorities 
(Cosia), he announced that Ordinary grade 
✓ ^animations in English, mathematics and 
iSa cl ' c W0u ^ d available as an option in 
"86 for pupils affected by the teachers’ 
°* curr iculum development. 

In il ie no dou ^ 1 ll iat the present curricu- 
ni boycott is damaging to the Standard grade 
evelopment and may have serious longer- 
nn effects; but it will not be possible to assess 
ese until the dispute is over. I therefore leave 
far ? rnc, ti Uin boycott aside as I consider how 
mfe i S,andard grade and related develop- 
,i ® eet the recommendations and aspira- 
Uo « of the Munn committee. 

*? e begin with the three main recoin- 
mendanons out above: 

m ® ®*8bt modes structure stands; but the 
options” formula has been 
Instea ti. minimum and max- 
for - m local ions have been prescribed 

zaino “'ti 01 * 6. This is essentially a repack- 
a ’ a PrereHfetional change, rather than 
substance. What is more 
tinJr „ J n • “.that the committee's proposed 
for syllabus construction 
eo r- 40-minute periods or 

addition ? f °L fuU two-year courses, with an 
onal for English and mathema- 
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tical studies) have been maintained. These 
time allocations are a little lower than the 
previous average; but the reduction was 
necessary to accommodate the two princi- 
ples we saw as central to curriculum design - 
balance and pupil choice. 

• The greatest departure from the expecta- 
tions of the Munn committee has probably 
been in the approach to differentiation. 
While we had acknowledged that there 
were various ways of achieving differentia- 
tion, we had envisaged that in most courses 
three different but overlapping syllabus 
levels would be required. In the event most 
of the Joint Working Parties charged with 
preparing guidelines for the new courses 
have opted for a unitary syllabus. The 
reasons can only be surmised: fear of the 
possibly divisive effect of a three-tier sylla- 
bus (although it applied within each indi- 
vidual course rather than across the curricu- 
lum as n whole); pedagogical developments 1 
which may hove given teachers greater 
confidence in coping with different ability 
levels; the development of grade related 
criteria, devised for assessment purposes, 
hut which may also help to achieve curricu- 
lar differentiation within a unitary syllabus. 

• It is rather too early to generalize about the 
new multi-disciplinary courses, which are 
largely untested; but certainly social and 
vocational skills, included in phase one of 
the Standard grade development, shows 
every sign of being a great success. The 
CCC supported the steer we sought to give 
by suggesting that the curriculum should in 
future be conceived in terms of modes and 
courses rather than subjects. There are 
other signs. that subject barriers are less 
strong than they were, but progress is slow. 

I believe that we correctly judged how far it 
was possible to go at the time. 

So much for the main concerns of the report. 
There were, of course, many others. One not 
yet resolved is the position of short courses. 
We saw a limited, but none the less important, 
role for short courses - to extend or comple- 
ment the curriculum, particularly but not 
exclusively in the field of social education; to 
encourage curriculum innovation by individual 
schools; to maintain pupil interest. 

Without some form of national assessment 
and certification, however, the uptake of such 
courses is likely to be poor. That is difficult to 
accommodate within a Standard grade system 
of two-year courses with terminal assessment- 
The CCC is about to make another attempt in 
conjunction with the SEB and the Scottish 
Vocational Education Council to crack that 
particular nut, at least in respect of nationally- 
devised short courses. . . 

A criticism often made of the report is that U 
did not take sufficient account of technological 
change. This criticism is not without justifica- 
tion; although it has to be remembered that we 
completed our work in July, 1977, before the 
scale of technological change and the profound 
economic and social implications had become 
so plain. Fortunately these problems were 
taken on board by the project planning 
committee (PPQ of the CCCS Edu wtion for 
the Industrial Society Project (1977-82). The 
curriculum recommendations contained m the 
final report and in the many aspect reports 
Continued page 31 
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The role 
of the 
Gospel 

Joseph Kelly takes another 
look at Catholic schools 


Pope John Paul at St Andrew's College in I9S2: 
"The cause of Catholic education is the cause of 
Jesus Christ and of His Gospel at the service of 


atholic schools and Catholic educa- 
■ ■■ m ' tion seem to have a tenacity all of 

U\i i I their own, a grip on existence that 

SLlGr defies the best arguments that are 

riNa series of in form a tion mustered against them. Opposition ranges 

smR children from the subtly philosophical persuasive to the 

m'PV Pit sued ecrasez J’infame persuasion, larded with what 

3RY of Glasgow Pope Paul called persistent and outdated slo- 

lupiiui AnioftfKMim gans. Political disapproval has been noted, ex- 

pressed sometimes only to keep up with the 
ind heroines of long ago progressive political Jones’s, and even the 

lop md Antony Kanin Educational Institute of Scotland, regularly 

ggHSANDiNVENTioNS forgetful of its Catholic membership, as reg- 
es through the aqes ularly calls for integration of Catholic schools. 

When the bottom line is reached, one thing 
nSi^T 5 Is clear: Catholic schools are here to stay, in 

iaditional rhymes fact and in law. They make up 15 per cent of all 

ipsnd AiJony tCimm Scotland’s schools, Catholic teachers 17 per 

f i9sspubuca7ton cent of all teachers, and Catholic pupils 17 per 

jvndthrough the ages centof all pupils. By any definition a substan- 
>ttish feats op Hal minority. 

no and building Perhaps not so clear-cut has been the self- 

u . perception of the Catholic community with re- 

1‘ — p ) ' l,i0Ml ference to the educational provision it has and 
llm Onmau gats' Catholics are often accused oE presenting 

mi JU'RIS'ff I a united front on this matter, with having a 

n n r. LiMinp monolithic collective viewpoint about Catholic 

schools and their continued existence. This is 

only half true. There are variations on tile 

(heme of solidarity with (he idea of separate 
schools within the Catholic community, and 
■ ■ . different approaches to how they are looked 

9TAMENTIN SCOTS al * ' . „ - . 

llliam Laughton Lorimer Regardless of talk of authority and collegial- 

480 pages £7.95 ty. the prevailing model for the exercise of 

. ‘ . authority in the Roman Catholic Church in 

» most considerable Scotland is still the pyramid . The view from the 

l ? ent £? 0 -j5 r0W i tQ P 15 scannet * b y the bishops. Not liking terr- 

inave oeen written In ibly much what they were seeing in 1969, they 

it up tha Catholic Education Commission, a 

ivi in The Spectator body of educationists selected by invitation to 

PT KTTE poems nw advise the bishops on all aspects of education 

MACD1ARMID ^ at a ® ect Catholics. Not quite a Nomenkla- 

ael Grieve & W.R. Aitken 01 ? thir ^ _tank ’ more a consultative body, 

» , . 11 has since then provided the Hierarchy with 

D £g « * e of its collective experience, its exper- 

v . tise, its working parties and committees, in 

9 fSwi £8.95 fames t0 teSt ' n8 tHe qUBllty ° f thC P revailfa 8 

jMacDiannfd’s poetic It can safely be assumed that its approach 

p available, Penguin put will be on firmly traditional lines, leaning 

ouch with one of the most heavily on legal obligations, rights, duties and 

ninda of the twentieth responsibilit ies. In 197 lit gave evidence to the 

i is a truly monumentous Scottish Council of the Labour Party when 

Uan BddjnTAe Sco/amon calls for integration were echoing through its 
£7ji\ committees, reminding it of the bootstrap fao- 

^kA ) tor Catholic education , white mote recently, 

LX*y together with its Church of Scotland equlva- 

_ | font, has deplored to Mr Younger the deleto- 

rious effects of continuing teacher unrest. In 
' between times, it has issued statements com- 

menting on a variety, of situations that it sees as 
affecting education. 

wo rm/vu nmi j ,J ho bishops’ view of education would not 

fRUM WJSA differ generally from the Scottish educational 

s2i?twaL UNEMFL0YED community’s vision and expectation, but bran- 

ches off to include such ideas as inculcating 
atjSS Christian moral values, clearing the pathway to 

p a Christian commitment by pupils, encoittag- 

s ing liturgical life and deepening the spiritual 

toyed Wrtwn worUbop one. It embraces a firm linking of 'home, 

, a * m dw w«twv umtiaui church and school, and holds out strone hones 

r “ Uwnnurktl * “g&j that staff will be wholeheartedly committedtd 

{ the ideals of Catholic education. 

Pope John Paul said it all at St Andrew’s 
College when he laid stress on education as 
V I development of the, y^e, person - emotional, 
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intellectual, physical, social and spiritual. He 
stressed, too, the need for increased involve- 
ment of parents in educational structures. As 
he asked, and not just rhetorically, are not 
parents, in the sight of God, the primary edu- 
cators of their children? Quite so, but fiirther 
down the pyramid, where the vision might not 
be so dazzling or sophisticated, the Catholic 
community echoes this view but sees it in a 
slightly different way. 

The middle-of-the-aisle view runs something 
along the lines that Catholic parents send their 
children to Catholic schools not just because 
their forefathers fought for them but because 
they consider Catholic schools good ones, not 
merely catchment area coincidences. Parents 
would look to their schools to be places where 
serious work was done and which had a reputa- 
tion for this. Catholics would expect their 
schools to have enough discipline and order to 
let work be done, and they would be confident 
that their children would be spared exposure to 
viewpoints favouring overmuch current (in 
Catholic eyes) permissive moral trends. They 
would predict that there would be no extreme 
political views imparted in Catholic schools. 
Lastly, religious education would be seen as 
having considerable importance. 

This last strand is not just of confessional 
relevance. It is a sad fact that in n number of 
Catholic communities many professing them- 
selves to be Catholics know little of the faith 
they profess to have. The sense of religion, if 
not missing, is often a deformed one. A re- 
deeming feature is that these Catholics recog- 
nize their defeats within the framework of the 
spiritual life and hope that the Catholic school 
will remedy this condition for their children, 
succeed where they have failed. Loyalty and 
support for Catholic schools are characteristic 
community responses. Statistically they stand 
up too. 

A poll held in 1980 by the Hierarchy showed 
64 per cent of the Catholic community in 
favour of separate schooling. That 36 per cent 
shortfall has remained as a worrying question 
mark that is not easy to explain away or laun- 
der. Perhaps it gives the lie to the accusation 
that the standard Catholic reaction to Catholic 
schools is the ghettoist knee-jerk kind. Right- 
wing traditionalists would say that it shows the 
extent to which the seams of what was a tight- 
knit community have been unpicked by afflu- 
ence, social change and secularizing influ- 
ences, together with a distorted idea of what 
ecumenism means. The 36 per cent rajses the 
question now the Catholic community’s atti- 
tudes are formed and maintained. 

A much less self-absorbed and self-contem- 
plating community than of two decades ago 

^ pr f J aCh ” 8 places 8 reater emphasis on 
Thud World concerns, development and jus- 
tice and peace than on education. The Catholic 
press stresses Catholic education but mostly in 
legalistic or m social terms. It does not stretch 
to much discussion of curricular matters but 
prefers to paddle in the shallower waters of 
retirements, celebrations and football, Provi- 

clnnl ^ e ? Ucation for Catholic profes- 
sionals tends to be as patchy. 

St Andrew’s i College and the seminaries of 
Drygrange and St Peters cater for specialist 
occupations, while university chaplaincies 

^° ral “P*®* 5 of bio-ethical 
problians Ottferwise the Catholic intellectual 

8 , n ? “! our,eSs . lacking much of 
the vitality that led m the 1960k to visits to 


Scotland by international theologians like 
Kung, Rahner and Haring. An unkind com- 
ment heard some years ago suggested that the 
formation of Catholic views on education were 
achieved by a happy blend of heredity, osmo- 
sis, wishful thinking and just a touch of defen- 
siveness. 

No account of Catholic education would be 
complete without some consideration of the 
attitudes of the Catholic teachers on whose 
support the system depends. The Sacred Con- 
gregation for Education in Rome has issued at 
least (wo important documents in the last de- 
cade for and about Catholic teachers, The 
Catholic School in 1977 and Lay Catholics - 
Witnesses to Faith in 1982, indicating perhaps 
some growth of concern at the centre about 
teachers. 

The Catholic School is forthright. It states 
that “by their witness and behaviour, teachers 
are of the first importance to impart a 
distinctive character to the Catholic school”. 

While official positions are clear and general 
feeling among Catholics has not been found 
wanting by professional pollsters, there is a 
fuzziness about the edges when it comes to the 
question of support and attitudes adopted by 
Catholic teachers. There was n day not so long 
ago when teacher support for Catholic educa- 
tion would not have been questioned. Things 
may be different now when many teachers 
come from n less uniform, possibly less tightly 
orthodox, community than once was. Secon- 
dary teachers have passed along a conveyor 
belt of tertiary education that is highly secula- 
rized and the strains placed on traditional out- 
looks by the great movements of the Second 
Vatican Council have raised question marks 
about whether the presence of the old ideolo- 
gical purities can be relied on as folly as once 
was possible. 

An indication that this may be recognized by 
the Hierarchy comes in a leaflet issued by the 
Catholic Education Commission in January, 
1983, concerning inspection of religious 
teaching by the Inspectorate. This states that 
many teachers are uncertain of the role of the 
Catholic Church in religious education and 
that because the local bishop is responsible for 
the teaching of RE - particularly as regards 
dogma and doctrine - the teacher has a profes- 
sional responsibility to this ecclesiastical au- 
thority. The appropriate section of the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act 1980 is quoted. , 

Rome recognizes, too, some loosening ot 
the drawstrings. The Catholic School points to 
the need to ensure "continuing formation 
through some form of pastoral provision , 
while Lay Catholics states that "religious 
formation for teachers must be broadened ana 
kept up to date at the same level as, and ffl 
harmony with human formation as a whole . 
Perhaps such in-service training is 
needed now than ever, if only to persuaa 
Catholic teachers that they have a role as wit- 
nesses to the faith and that their role is recog- 
nized properly. It might do something for P re * 
sently sagging morale. 

No doubt as education sweeps on t0 “ e 
Third Millenium the existence of Catholic 
schools will be questioned. If they do their jo» 
properly, they will be seen to be at the service 
of the whole of society, not of just a minority. 
John Paul as always hit the right note at Bean- 
den. “The cause of Catholic education is 
cause of Jesus Christ and of His Gospel at the 
service of men.” 
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The Scottish Health Education Group Is a division ot the Common 
Services Agency— part of the Scottish Health Service. At the same time 
its broad policy Is derived from the Scottish Home and Health 
Department. 

The Group has an interest In all conditions of health as they affect all 
the people of Scotland. Clearly priorities must be set and certain issues 
such as physical fitness, drugs, alcohol abuse, cigarette smoking are 

deemed more Important than 

^ oth 0 re- Much publicity Is 

^ r0C * 81 * *° unc * Br ’3® s an d to the 

The Group reaches people In 
ways and in many con- 
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tish Health Education Group 

Other statutory agencies — in social work, community education. 

Voluntary agencies in health and related fields. 

Professional groups— nurses, family doctors, pharmacists, 
teachers and so on. ^ 


Other programmes and mate- 
rials are usually tailor-made to 
meet the needs of specialist 
groups. “Food Hygiene— The 
Movie” was made for the use of 
Environmental Health Officers. 
DRAMS (Drinking Responsibly 
and Moderately with Self-con- 
trol) Is a programme made for 
family doctors to use with 








texts. Through the use of television, radio and press the Group commu- 
nicates with people In their own homes or on the streets. 

Such direct communication is also possible In collaboration with 
broadcasters on both television and radio. The Group can suggest 
issues for action, identify expertise, and support broadcasts by provid- 
ing leaflets and booklets for lay people who have interests In various 
topics. 

At the same time, a considerable amount ol work 
is concerned with the production of material for 
professional people since a major part of the 
Group's activities rely on collaboration with a host 
of others. 

• Health Education Departments of Health Boards. 


patients who may be problem 
drinkers. “Ask About Your Medi- 
cine" Is for use by pharmacists and 
general practitioners. 
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Coupled with the development and design of materials are In-service 
training programmes. Courses, seminars and conferences are of dif- 
fering lengths, for varying groups with particular needs. However, 

certain strategies are important 
^ \ from the Group's point of view. It 

^ — \ seeks to Involve professions In 

\ planning and developing their 
own training In health aduca- 
,i/ \ Hon. It also attempts to ensure 

r h y\j \ that courses are followed up In 

\ some way oc other— perhaps by 

6*®?! ---aAhSM \ ,ocal vere,ons hhH by repeated 
ufSlS® \ courses for more people. 
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Only through collaboration with others 
can the Scottish Health Education Group 
promote better health for the people of 
Scotland. Among the significant groups 
are the teaching profession and others 
who work with young people. We would like to help you tp> 
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D rug taking has become ii major cause 
for concern in Scotland. Despite the 
high level of media and political in- 
terest there is little consensus over the 
real extent of the problem. Statistical indicators 
such as the number of registered addicts arc 
notoriously unreliable. If (here arc between five 
and six hundred registered addicts in Scotland, 
there may be ns many as ten times that number 
of “unknown" addicts. The number of casual 
users can only be guessed at. 

Despite the media hysteria, drug taking is 
more than a “moral panic", feeding off public 
hunger for anything sensational which involves 
young people and mysterious practices few 
adults have experienced. The use of illegal 
substances causes enormous social, medical and 
legal problems, often concentrated in specific 
localities. Illegal drugs like heroin, cocaine and 
cannabis are only one aspect of the problem. 
They can almost be seen as minor difficulties 
compared to the problems caused by tobacco 
and alcohol. If we include abuse of solvents and 
prescribed and over-the-counter drugs, the 
effects on health are serious. 

Perhaps the most positive consequence of the 
present concern about drugs is the fact that it 
forces all adults involved with young people to 
examine the wny that chemicals are used in 
society. Of course, all substances cannot be 
treuted in exactly the same way. The very 
illegality of some drugs means that health 
hazards are accompanied by social and legal 
problems. But the attitudes and situations which 
lead to the enormous problem of alcohol abuse | 
in Scotland are not unrelated to the sort of | 
pressures which create interest in more esoteric j 
drugs. 

Any response to substance abuse must take 
account of the complexity of the problem. When 1 
the Scottish Health Education Group launched s 
its recent campaign on drugs it was the product s 
of intensive examination of how other countries r 
had tackled the problem and careful testing of 1 
the ideas as they developed. 1 

The television commercials were designed to a 
promote positive drug-free life-styles. Horrify- 
ing images of the consequences of drug use were a 
rejected. Death does not mean much to 16-year- * 
olds. To publicize the hazards can even increase ° 
the attraction of certain activities. Young men b 
do not ride motorbikes at high speed because It is c 
a risk-free pastime. The approach was designed 1 
to reinforce the anti-drug feelings of teenagers 1 
who were not taking drugs but who might be f 
tempted, rather than to tackle the entrenched I 
position of the regular user. c 

Similarly, the magazine Insert "Family Mat- ® 
ters" was aimed at both young people and their ° 
parents . The aim was to place information about 
drugs within the context of problems facing ii 
young people and the stresses of growing up. a 
Drugs are mysterious and alien to most adults 1] 
and the sensational nature of the recent media i 
coverage has only increased parents’ sense of v 
hopelessness and incomprehension. Our pub- 1 
lication was designed to allow and stimulate < 
discussion within the family on a subject not easy 1 
for parents or teenagers to talk about. i 

_ But prevention is a complex process . Informa- i 
don, images and background material are not r— 
enough. There is still no. substitute for the 
dynamics of personal contact between an adult 
and groups of young people. A key component 
of the campaign was to provide support for 
professionals and voluntary workers who work 
with teenagers. 

Drugs and Young People in Scotland was 
designed as a basic resource for teachers, youth 
workers and others. The first half contains some 
information about comm6nly-used drugs and 
background Information about the extent of the 
problem and some of the reasons why drugs are 
- attractive to some young people. The second 
half suggests ways in which different profession- 
als can respond to the problem. 

1 Responses to drug use will be more successful 
If they are long-term, part of a developed and 
coordinated health education programme which 
covers not only substance use on a wider 
perspective, but other choices whloh have 
consequences for the individual’s health. Mate- 
rials from the Institute for the Study of Drug 
Dependence, TACADE and the Schools Coun- 
cil provide the basis for discussion of substance 
use and abuse. Support for teachers is available 
from area health education departments not 
merely in terms of these resources but also in the 
provision of advice and health education exper- 
tise. 
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Fit fans put fitness first 
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Choose life 
- not drugs 

ing of drugs. The issues involved, questions existing skills to a new situation. More specialist 
about decision-making, group pressure, atti- help can be sought from doctors, if necessary, 
tudes, have more place in the social education and from local drug agencies, 
or English class than in the science classroom. Links between schools and community educa- 
Tlie perpetuation of myths about drugs is not f> on ant * youth work are important in developing 


helpful either. Young people are much more 
likely to be introduced to drugs by trusted 
friends than the evil pushers of media legend. 
Schools can do much to defuse the potent 


interests which make involvement in drugs less 
likely. Possibly the best responses to drug taking 
in the community are rooted in the principles of 
good youth work. Perhaps widespread public 


image of excitement and street credibility which concern about drugs can be the stimulus to 
surrounds drug taking. Information and discus- 8 r ® atar interest in the problems of young people 
sion about heroin or amphetamines will not and tbe diversion of extra resources to make 
necessarily cause pupils to rush off to experi- ac Ji, on possible. 

ment if it is introduced with a wider considers- Certainly the school must look to the com- 1 


tion of attitudes to use of medicines or decisions Il l un ’ t y * n arl y res P onse makes. Understanding 
about drinking and smoking. of P attcrns of drug use tn the community can 

Any teaching programme which tackles subst- “™ £ro ™ “““with «« police social workets 
at.ee abuse must have realistic objectives. Re- fl “"'“.‘a m 

search of different styles of teaching about drugs th ' •P''**"*' dru * a *' ncles In ,enns of bo,h 


does not record impressive successes in changing ° ? 8 “'5 “ 

behaviour. But to measure one term's work by « P™W™/eqmrcs cooperation and a 

counting pupil, who continue to experiment is * debun ' f , “f p8rep f ct ' VM 
unrealistic If the best response to drig misuse is of a ' ar S e norabor of P™f«“lonal voluntary 


a programme of health education extending 
through all years, then the influence on young 


workers. 

Schools should be prepared to deal with tile 
drug problem as ii affects (hem. It is easy to be 

runtj'o! ahmll marlin nllar .nnnl.'nn L.l :c _ 


people will be too diffuse to be evaluated so l n- ■ t V ” 

crisply. It may also have the best chance of 0 1 ver - rann,0n ' bul ; ,f ™" 

equipping young people to cope with fan- l fl,CntlUn 

damental nhanops whirh will Affantthair hjuoitk t0 hc whoIe question of substance abuse in 


equipping young people to cope with fun- 
damental changes which will affect their health. 

Actual use of drugs by pupils presents a more 
immediate problem. Identification of drug use is 
not easy. It is difficult to establish whether drugs 
have been taken without medical tests. Changes 
in behaviour, truancy and problems with school 
work are the sort of things which may be caused 
by substance abuse. However, they may also be 


society, then the outcome may be positive and 
far-reaching. 

The demands for excitement, satisfaction and 
a sense of identity are to some extend met by 
drug taking and the life-style it encourages. 
Schools can help to provide alternatives to these 
attractions. Extra-curricular and outdoor educa- 
tion can help to provide challenges and involve- 


ritSr?. m ^ tP,r 1n ,0 [' SOM ment. R^nrtxs invited in this way sh^ 
owledge of drugs is always useful in this type be considered extras. Perhaps they are not novel 

t ? 1 SM ! knoB needs ‘l 0 ^Ponses, but they deserve new attention In the 
special skills, mererly the confidence to apply u g h t 0 f the drugs problem. 
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Information by itself is not enough. Detailed 
pharmacological knowledge can be fascinating 

but doe? novcontribute much to an understand- 1 "AH together now?'. Theatre Workshop at South Queensferry High 



A lthough the tragic events at the Euro 
pean Cup Final in Brussels last June 
cast a shadow over football's image it is 
clear that the Scottish Health Educa- 
tion Group is well satisfied with its sponsorship 
of the Scottish Cup. Football in Scotland has 
been spared the worst excesses of the problems 
in England and the Group has successfully used 
the popularity of the game with young people in 
the 10 to 15 age group to market healthy images 
in an attractive and positive way. 

Sports sponsorship by SHEG should be 
viewed in the context of a wide range of 
marketing strategies which have been develop; 4 
to give positive health an attractive image to the 
Scottish public. These strategies have borrowed 
heavily from the world of business and include 
pre-tested advertisements, public relations to 
keep the issues in front of the public and 
sponsorship. Good health has been presented to 
the Scottish public through television advertis- 
ing and associated literature with a positive and 
attractive image under the heading “Be All You 
Can Be". 

Hie Group has focused its involvement with 
sponsorship on sporting personalities and 
events. This allows SHEG, the sponsor, to 
associate its name and message (good health) 
with the sporting event and its popular heroes. 
In some cases this offers greater media coverage 
at a lower price than advertising. Various 
models of sponsorship have been developed and 
an early venture (1981-83) at SHEG was ihe 
Health Race, which involved linking healthy 
images to an international cycle race held 
throughout Scotland. 

This had been developed from an approach 
pioneered in Ireland by the Health Education 
Bureau and the event was linked to community 
health promotions at the various localities 
involved in the race. In addition, SHEG has 
been involved in high-participation sporting 
events, including joint sponsorship of the first 
Glasgow Marathon run, which currently has Ihe 
third largest participation in the world. The 
group sponsors the Dundee Marathon run and 
also family walks in "WalkAboutABU”, its joint 
campaign with health boards. 

Sporting events are frequently sponsored by 
tobacco companies and there is now a body of 
research evidence which indicates that children’s 
cigarette brand preferences are more Influenced 
by sponsorship seen on television than nre the 
smoking preferences of adults. Early attempts 
by the Group to counteract this linked popular 
Scottish sporting heroes with non-smoking and 
involved the Olympic medallists Alan Wells and 
Linsey Macdonald ancf the world champion 
boxer Jim Watt. When the Scottish football 
team qualified for the finals of the World Cup 
this was also used to present non-smoking 
images. 

F or the past four years, the Scottish 
Health Education Group and Theatre 
Workshop Edinburgh have been work- 
ing together on a unique schools project 
which heralds a new direction in both taealtn 
education and theatre in education. This part- 
nership came about after the successful tour 
Taboo, a play about the difficult subject of death 
and bereavement. As a result of this p * 
project, SHEG recognized the potential oi 
drama to deal with sensitive health issues, 
sponsorship agreement was reached wire 
Theatre Workshop and a project T™} . 
anticipated life of five years set up, Mta . in 
Atkinson of Theatre Workshop as coordma or. 

Four years on , and Theatre Workshop has 
completed the first tour of a new play, *** 
Ashes , which examines advertising and peer 
group pressure in relation to teenage smon b 
“M akes you think," a fourth year pupil corn* 
merited on leaving the hall after a performs 
of the play, and judging by the quiet exit 
fellow pupils many were doing just that. 

When the TIE (Theatre in Education) proj^ 
was first conceived, it was with the cmwcu 
that any play performed in school shoiua 
integrated with the school curriculum, or it wj 
were not possible at least some follow up*® ^ 
should be undertaken. Any dramatic P erf0 VT. 
ance must hold its own with pupils, but to 
this resource fully further exploration of tn 
subject matter .is required. To encourage fou° 


i Thtieam was presented as “The non-smoking 
sUn in the World Cup" throughout the six- 
Whlead up to the competition in July, 1982. 
i L attempt to influence seven to 13-year-olds 
; Whnd. There were good reasons for linking 
I fell with a non-smoking and healthy image. 
L football isthe most popular spectator sport 
ijKtiflud and one of the most popular 
pjfticipalive sports - although largely restricted 
[ 9 ;foung males. 

kood, in 1980 the law was changed in 
Sg jtbfld (although not in other parts of the 
Uiitd Kingdom), making it illegal to take 
V^l-into footballs grounds and this has 
VTliSthe incidence of disorders within foot- 
bjl^iinds at Scottish events. Third, cigarette 
tLftj is a problem high in the priorities of the 
C {^.Scotland has particularly high incidences 
d cancer, bronchitis and coronary heart 
d bsJ. 

S2-83, the Group sponsored the Scottish 
F btbaUCup and the event was associated with a 
r Ui of health messages which were wider than 
n fi-cnoking and which were a more positive 
Ii kvith the Group’s other health promotions. 
7 Etampaign was evaluated by the Advertising 
S stitch Unit which is part of the Department 
c Wittering at the University of Strathclyde in 
( Ejowand this unit now evaluates the Group’s 

0 ii health promotions. 

fbe 1983 evaluation indicated that children 

1 talOyears of age did not usually understand 

i concept of sponsorship and were therefore 
c ifnscd by the Group’s objectives in support- 

ii tbevent. The young people in the age range 
1 to IS were more able to understand the 
s jwmhip and were not only supportive of the 
i tredi but they found the link between 
(< jthtfl and healthy life-styles a credible one 
v ^ 'hich they identified. Although in general 

0 Ihscre very supportive of the sponsorship, 
H sow cases they found the link between 
Rj IwUsod healthy life-styles less credible, 
jba result of the 1983 research the Cup 
sj jasnhjp is targeted at the If) to 45 age group 
J n apriority sub-group of children, parlicular- 

1 It !0 10 12 agc 8 rou P- The more clearly 
w objective for the present cumpuign is to 
l P rave the image of health through the 

J S" p link with football, health being 
Mina restricted wny for the purposes of 
. JP*'? 0 fitness, non-smoking and 
in alcohol consumption". 

J main elements of the campaign which 
5 in 1983-84 were trncksidc 

i health messages such as “Be All 
a Jr. Fans Pw* Fitness First", and 

f v ? e * wo “mi-finals and final match the 
fl (Si tlie * ota ' advert i s ' n 8 rights at the 
hta^i Ul ^ 8 ' ensu ring complete coverage 
b 'nfefo US ’° n of tQ bacco and alcoholic drink 
^6- At each round of the Cup two 
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Iar and wiH bc carefully monitored in the sorship has generated more interest than that of 
final 1 mah i h was broad ‘ 1984-85 research. the radio broadcasts in 1983. 

The DuhlkhpH r»r/fn« am te evis,QI } channels. The main conclusions drawn from the boys’ It is clear from the research findings that 
eachmatch inritifSln a JTi m « S ass ° ciated . Wlt h responses to questions relating to general atti- sponsorship of sponing events by tobacco 
health th e !5 0m f anda ” informal tudes to health and fitness were twofold. First, companies influences the cigarette-smoking 

The nverii r1 „»i & rcveal a lendenc y for *be boys to put more habits of young people. By sponsoring sponing 

The overall conclusion of the 1983-84 re- emphasis on the social rather than the health events SHEG has been able to attempt to 

counteract this by associating positive health in 

H the minds of (hc public with attractive and 

popular sporting events. What is also important 
is that the public views this association positively 

was successful in promoting attractive images of 
positive health and in encouraging the young 
people to take exercise and not to smoke. 

However, one should be extremely cautious 
about making specific claims about the way such 
sponsorship can directly affect the health- 
related behaviour of any group including young 
people. The main objective of the campaign was 

through the sponsorship link with football. This 
objective may well have been achieved to a 
considerable degree, but it is still a limited 
objective in relation to the health behaviour oF 
the population. It may help to put a positive and 
attractive image of health “on the agenda" of the 
i public bu t this alone ca nnot have a major ini pact 

on the way people actually behave. U people do 
not value their health, if their environment is 
actually unhealthy or socially deprived, then it is 
f clear that mass media communication - whether 
advertising , sponsorship or any other form - will 
have limited effects on health behaviour. 

The sponsorship used in this type of prog- 

search into public awareness levels of the drawbacks of smoking and drinking. Second, the ram me must be combined with a wide range of 
sponsorship was that the campaign “had con- more positive sport and fitness issues were other health promoting activities to be effective, 
siderable impact at least among the boys and considered of greater importance than negative For example, children must acquire a com- 
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men with almost the whole of these samples health issues such as smoking and drinking, 
showing some degree of minimal awareness". The research findings reinforced the view ti 


health issues such as smoking and drinking. plementary range of knowledge, skills and 
The research findings reinforced the view that attitudes from their school curriculum. Within 
The data for school-age boys supported the children in the 10 to 15 age group were the most communities, programmes of health promotion 
greater emphasis on positive rntlier than nega- appropriate target group for the sponsorship. mus t be developed at local level which come 
live health messages. For example , 77 per cent The lack of awareness of the use of radio in 1983 f rom within the community and are perceived as 
of the boys felt that the campaign would persuaded the Group that school-age children relevant to the values and needs of the local 
encourage (hem and their friends to lake up should be approached through the education people. Only successful programmes such as 
exercise compnred to 67 percent agreeing that it system and with this in view a national poster those which allow young people to develo their 
would discourage people their age from starting competition was developed which combined knowledge, skills and values In relations to their 
to smoke. football and health themes. Every Scottish own health will have a degree of impact on health 

The boys were also asked "Are the sponsors primary and secondary school received several behaviour, 
wasting their money with this campaign?" and 77 copies of the poster and associated health Sport sponsorship is one method of marketing 

percent responded “no". This was similar to the questions. It was designed to be fun and good health to help develop a climate of opinion 
adult response. It was interesting that the figure interesting for young people and also to stimu- which views good health as a commodity to be 
for the boys was 51 per cent in 1983, showing a late interest in health education in the curdcu- valued and which promotes health with n happy, 
significant improvement in attitude to the cam- lum of the pupils. positive and attractive image. SHEG will spon- 

paign over thnt period of time. More than 800 schools responded, which sor the Scottish Cup again in 1985-86 and will 

One discouraging finding shows that a signifi- represented approximately 30 per cent of the compare public responses over the three-year 
cant group of adults (38 per cent of men, 29 per schools contacted. Although the evaluation of development of the sponsorship. This will allow 
cent of women) disagreed with the statement the 1984-85 campaign has not yet been com- us to analyse the degree to which wc have 
that “footballers rarely smoke". This calls' Into pleted, we are confident that the use of the successfully developed these positive images of 
question the footballer's role as a health exemp- school-based competitions linked to the spon- health with young people in Scotland. 


More than 800 schools responded, which sor the Scottish Cup again in 1985-86 and will 
represented approximately 30 per cent of the compare public responses over the three-year 


cent of women) disagreed with the statement 
that “footballers rarely smoke". This calls’ Into 
question the footballer's role as a health exemp- 


per cent of the schools visited each yeaT have 
been visited the year before. This is a deliberate 
strategy to ensure that, although as many 
schools as possible are exposed to this resource, 


have received a penunnaut© ™ r , : r 77 . 

result several schools and community groups there Is a core of schools which will , j™ 1 

have taken to staging the plays for themselves, five-year period, have received all productions. 
SHEG having a national remit, ti is necessary This is particularly important in terras of the 


.Theatre in health education 

b dw'!f* ers ‘ pack Is sent to each school to become more involved, using the play to On average tins allows SO schools to be^TOUcd 
of the performance. support the new nutrition education being and provides the opportunity for 13,000 or more 

tti pWT P™ ides ba sic information about implemented in schools. An additional resource secondary school pupils to see the playjn any 
SSrS Jng a synopsis and character comes in the form of the published scripts of one year. Now that the Project is estabbshed 40 
5? t,on lherc are worksheets and plays in the project. Each play is published per cent of the schools visited each hwe 
for classroom activities. Many approximately one year after performance, and been visited the year before. This is a deliberate 
tti 0rcJ^ er not 10 prepare pupils for the class sets are made available to schools which strategy to ensure that, although as many 
i?"* them to experience the have received a performance of the play. As a schools as possible ai « ^^Poscd f° * b J s r ^ r “' 
tb & 1 ttnpact of the plays in order to use result several schools and community groups there Is a toiej rf schoob 

* a 8t . lmulus to tort her explore- have taken to staging the plays for themselves, five-year ^’b a ^ n c ^ d f “ ^ oft h e 

bd»? rdsed - SHEG having a national remit, ti is necessary This is particularly important in terms of me 

at b i,,’ 2*Ptojcct has dealt with four topics: that each play visits as many schools as possible evaluation of | hc P r °J ec t- nrovided bv 
r j by James Graham- family throughout Scotland. This means that the play is Until now feedback has been prodded by 

A SS e an fl d n J 1 5 ntal health in Cracked by the mlin educational resource and all follow up mu . oi Fa c p^d'edS 
M tfcflZr ’ atld f ood and nutrition in Tonv work has to be done by the schools themselves after the performance. This has pro«aed userai 

* 7116 topSis ylrr is ST^atre Workshop do not have the tune 

A * £ 7? U explored in Anne Downie’s to become involved in discussion or activities plays and support materials, me project is 
^ play^s ^mtSSed witSdL^hools. In some ways this has 

9 t for X P10jMt and Provides opportu- proved to be an advantage in that many teachers body whose bnefis to look athe effMtivene^ 

stpls 
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communications network which has been built 
up over the yeare. The project steering commit- 
tee has representatives from the Health Service, 
health education departments, regional educa- 
tional authorities, the Inspectorate and the 
Advisory Service. 

Initially when the project got under way, 
contact was made with schools through the 
directors of education in each region, making 
schools aware of the official sanction given to the 
project. This has led to the building of rela- 
tionships with appropriate advisers and teachers 
throughout Scotland. The help and support of 
such people has been invaluable in organizing 
the tours undertaken. 

The enthusiasm of teachers and pupils for this 
project is reflected not only in questionnaires, 
but in letters received about the performances 
by Theatre Workshop and SHEG. Many 
teachers have reported that their pupils have 
been fascinated by the “live" performances, and 
it is to be hoped that the project, as well as 
raising awareness of specific health issues, 
contributes to the health of schools visited in a 
wider sense. The productions would certainly 
appear to have something for everyone. Witness 
the second year girl who having just seen a 

E eformance of Foodstuff wrote: “I was 
ead over heels in love with Chewy, and the 
person at the back of the hall who was hardly, 
noticed, but he was the one who did all the 
lighting." 
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O f the fifteen health boards in Scot- 
land, 12 have established health 
education departments staffed by 
health education officers. Some 
have been on the go since the major reorga- 
nization of the Health Service in 1974 if not 
before, while others have only recently been 
established. 

It is perhaps worth stressing that, while the 
Scottish Health Education Group has a nation- 
al remit, local departments are very much 
concerned with the regions which their health 
boards serve. They tend to become involved in 
activities which are of local interest, such as 
local campaigns, health fairs or (raining 
courses. Departments also work closely with 
SHEG on the local arrangements for national 
campaigns or activities. Immunization and the 
“Walk About A Bit" project are two examples. 

One of the main functions of a local health 
education service is to provide resource mate- 
rials for those working in the health , education 
and other caring professions. Indeed, many of 
these workers already avail themselves of the 
leaflets and posters which are available 
thrqugh the health education departments. 
Most departments also carry selections of 
audio-visual aids, teaching kits and other 
background literature on health-related mat- 
ters. Materials are provided free of charge, 
although the exact condition of use can vary 
between departments. 

As a general rule, health education officers 
encourage clients to use materials as aids which 

W hat goes on in the schools in other 
European countries? The Scottish 
Health Education Group has some 
insight because it is involved in 
two major exercises. The Group is a World 
Health Organization collaborating centre for 
health education and health promotion re- 
search. In this capacity it is organizing a major 
conference in May next year on "The Health 
Promoting School"/ Virtually every European 
country (32 member states of WHO Euro) will 
be invited .to send representatives and in the 
preparation period we have learned about 
school health education in other countries. 

. In addition, the Group is a major participant' 
in a working party of the Council of Europe 
considering such issues as the preparation of 
teachers and the role of school health services. 
Are there common features? Probably, yes. 

. Most countries seem to do rather well in 
. teaching young school entrants the “survival" 
skills required for life - road and playground 
safety, water safety and so on. They also deal 
fairly well with hygiene, simple nutritional 
advice, dental health and with those im port ant 
issues such as family life and adapting to the 
s ifWMon to a spejal life with classmates. 

Vu '. - n thc U PP« Primary school, there seems to* 
°f Sporadic education' 
'^W d ' r ^vlh^aitii; "Mbsr ‘afe* ; 
H Wl WW ^secl,; 7 'h P igoa| is often a limited 
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□If you would like support for any health 
education work in which you are engaged, 
contact your local department at the 
following addresses. 

Borders 

Mr Peter Gum brail 
Area Health Education Officer 
Borders Health Board 
Newstead 

MELROSE, Roxburghshire TD69DD 
Tel: 0896-822265 

Forth Valley 
Mr John Macrae 
Area Health Education Officer 
Forth Valley Health Board 
33 Spittal Street 
STIRLING FK01DX 
Tel: 0786-63031 

Dumfries & Galloway 
Mr Brian Lord 

Area Health Education Orflcer 
Dumfries & Galloway Health Board 
Nlthbenk 

DUMFRIES DG12SD 
Tel: 0387-531 8t 

Fife 

Miss Isabel Walkinshaw 
Area Hearth Education Officer 
Fife Health Board 
GlenrotheB House 
GLENROTHES, Fife KY7 5PB 
Tel: 0592-754355 

Grampian 
Miss Judith Waghorn 
Area Health Education Officer 
Grampian Health Board 
70 Carden Place 
ABERDEEN AB1 1UL 
Tel: 0224-639245 

Highland 
Mr HarryTravers 
Area Health Education Officer 
Highland Health Board 
58 Church Street 
INVERNESS I VI IDG 
Tel: 0463-221771 

Lothian 

Mr Graham Robertson 
Area Health Education Ofiloer 
Lothian Health Board 
61 Grange Loan 
EDINBURGH EHB2ED 
Tal:031 -4473399 


Argyll and Clyde 

Mrs Mary Emery 

Area Health Education Officer 

Argyll and Clyde Health Board 

Thorndean 

Main Road 

ELDERSLIE. Renfrewshire PA5 9DY 

Tel: 0505-29460 

Ayrshire and Arran 

Mias Sheila Morrison 

Area Health Education Officer 

Ayrshire and Arran Health Board 

64 Fort Street 

AYRKA71EH 

Tel: 0292-266988 

Greater Glasgow 

Mr Eddie McMillan 
Area Health Education Officer 
Greater Glasgow Health Board 
ISWoodsIde Place 
GLASGOW G37QW 
Tel: 041 -331 1991 

Lanarkshire 
Ms Daldre Cameron 
Health Education Assistant 
Lanarkshire Health Board 
14 Beckford Street 
HAMILTON ML3 OTA 
Tel:069B-281313 

Tayalde 

Mr James Dale 

Area Health Education Officer 

Tayslde Health Board 

7 Dudhope Terrace 

DUNDEE DD38HG 

Tel: 0382-202 13 

Orkney 

Dr James Cromarty 

Chief Administrative Medical Officer 

Orkney Health Board 

Health Centre 

New Scapa Road 

KIRKWALL, Orkney KW1 5 1 BX 

Tel: 0856-2763 

Sheflande 
Dr Jill MacDonald 

Chief Administrative Medical Officer 
Shetland Health Board 
28 Burgh Road 

LERWICK, Shetland ZE1 ORB 
Tel: 0595-5678 

Western IbIbb 

Mr Colin Macaulay 
Area Health Education Officer 
Western Isles Health Board 
37 South Beach Street 
STORNOWAY, Isle of Lewis PA87 2BN 
Tel: 0861-2997 


reinforce or nssist In the educational process. 
This is not only for sound educational reasons 
but, since resources are finite, it makes sense to 
make the best use of limited materials. Some- 
times clients are asked to be more specific 
when requesting leaflets or films "because 
they’re going to do health". 


The health-promoting school 
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one of provision of information. In few 
countries is there evidence of participative 
involvement of pupils where they can explore 
the value-laden aspects of health. 

In the secondary schools of Europe the same 
is true. Most countries rely heavily on the 
teachers of biology, home economics and 
physical education. Across Europe most 
teachers see health as being medically orien- 
tated arid therefore appropriately dealt with in 
this context. The. first task is to get the 
optimum contribution of the various disci- 
plines., However, two basic and com- 
plementary problems remain. One is that 
teachers of social studies and humanities can 
have ab important contribution to social and 
health. The other is that health educa- 

tibfi/K as- fetich Viftatter prbcdsST: -of ftoW 

issues are raised and dealt with, as of content 


— 1 

Thus there is an opportunity for all teachers to 
be sensitive to the contribution they can make 
to the promotion of health. 

Are there any schemes of particular in- 
terest? Well, yes. In Finland, health education 
is being made compulsory in the context of 
“citizenship courses” conducted in the middle 
cycle of the secondary school. The health 
components, it has been decided, will be 
taught by physical education specialists, whose 
training now includes a special component 
related to this new aspect of their work. 

In the Netherlands, there will also be 
compulsory programmes of health education 
for all but the . most academic pupils in 
swondary schools. Courses for the preparation 
> 01 jeachers are currently being held and 
graduates are emerging with first degrees in 
health education. . 
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The health education departments can also 
support those involved in health education in 
various other ways. Health education officers 
advise clients on health education matters in 
general, or more specifically on what educa- 
tional methods and approaches are appropri- 
ate to which health issues. Advice will be given 


Beall, 
you can be 

to both the individual teacher wishing to cany 
out a lesson or programme or to those staff 
wishing to review much larger issues such as 
the place of health education in the curriculum. 

Health education staff can also be called on 
to participate in discussions on the health- 
educational aspects of various policies affect- 
ing various institutions including schools and 
children, such as nutrition and drug abuse. 

Further help can be provided through 
in-service training. Health education depart- 
ments can advise on training, help to arrange it 
or participate io it. Training can relate to 
particular health issues, to health education 
methods or to particular projects such as the 
Schools Council Health Education Projects 
5-13 and 13-18, and Tacade’s Free to Choose. 

In general, the role of the health education 
officer in a department is to ennble and support 
the health education activities of other workers 
and thus the advisory and training functions 
are regarded as being very important. HEOs 
rarely become involved to any great extent in 
teaching school or community groups face to 
face. 

The organization of departments can vary. 
Some HEOs might be responsible for a 
geographical area, while in other departments 
HEOs will be responsible for supporting the 
education system staff or NHS staff. Some 
departments are only staffed by one HEO, 
who has the responsibility for working with all 
professional groups. 

As was indicated at the beginning of this 
article, departments vary considerably in size, 
resources and location. It need hardly be said 
that the level of support which can be given 
depends upon these limiting factors. That said, 
all departments regard school health education 
as a high priority and welcome opportunities of 
working with those in the education system. 

Another pattern can be seen in France, 
where a policy of returning to traditional 
forms of academic schooling has left little room 
for health education. In its absence a strong 
movement is developing for “health clubs", 
which meet rs extra-curricular groups but 
supported by teachers and people from the 
school health service. 

Scotland's social education programmes, 
with their heavy weighting in health, are 
relatively unusual. 

Apart from Holland and Finland, there 
seems to be no high priority given to health 
■education. There is an assumption that the 
expertise of the biologists, home economists 
and physical educators, coupled with whatever 
developmental psychology is provided in pro- 
fessional training, will be sufficient prepara- 
tion for a school staff. Although those subjects 
have a role to play, that assumption will be 
questioned as the complex nature of health- 
related behaviour and health education be- 
comes clearer. 

At the Scottish Health Education Group, 
our liaison with and contribution to the work of 
various international agencies such as the 
World Health Organization, the Council of 
Europe, the Commission of the European 
Communities and Uiiesco has been mutually 
stimulating arid we" trust this ‘symbiosis will 
continue to be productive in the future. 
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Flavour of the times 


From page 23 

uncultured accent are found." - John J 
MacKay, Conservative MP for Argyll and a 
former teacher, on his ex-secondary colleagues 

June 6, 1980 

Advertisement for sale of Hamilton College of 
Education 

December 18, 1981 
“The fact that the fate of Cullendar Park and 
Hamilton colleges seems sealed is sad evidence 
of resources allowed to waste awny."- Leading 
article 

April 17, 1981 

“Headteachers are the key figures in any 
orderly phasing out of the belt in Scottish 
secondary schools, the report of the inquiry by 
the Scottish Council for Research in Education 
has concluded." 

November 6, 1981 
Christ and Krishna on the curriculum. Intro- 
duction of Ordinary grade exams in religious 
education 

February 5, 1982 
“The Strasbourg judgment was only inciden- 
tally about corporal punishment. It was really 
about parents’ rights." - Leading article 

March 5, 1982 

n I once asked a Kirkcaldy pupil to give me a 
strike of the belt because I had forgotten what 
the sting was like." - R F Mackenzie 

March 5, 1982 

Fletcher hopes enthusiasm will pay for curri- 
culum reform 

September 3, 1982 
“Figures showed that three-quarters of the 
meals served in Strathclyde schools were free. 
The figure is as high as 90 per cent in Glasgow 
secondary schools." 

October 22, 1982 
"A remarkable outburst of unanimity has 
greeted the Government’s action plan for re- 
forming the curriculum and examination sys- 
tem for 16 to 18-year-olds, published after 
three years of exhaustive consultation by the 
Scottish Education Department”. 

January 21, 1983 
Mock cheque dispute drags on 
"Orkney education committee failed again to 
resolve satisfactorily the case of Kirkwall 
Grammar School teacher, Angus Fraser, who 
was suspended nnd then reinstated for sending 
a mock cheque to the Conservative Party dur- 
ing the election campaign." 

June 24, 1983 

"The council of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland will consider tonight whether to 
appeal to the Secretary of State for Scotland on 
behalf of a member who has been debarred 
bom further promotion within the Roman 
Catholic Sector because she has chosen to send 
her children to a non-denominational school. 

Twenty years a 

From page 25 

were fed into the new Standard grade courses. 

I believe that the PPC has not yet had the full 
?«lit it deserves for its labours, because their 
Station coincided with the Standard grade 
development, then at its height and arousing 
peat public interest. Other CCC activities 
J^kmg important contributions in this field 
I^tothe Microelectronics, Computing and the 
r^culum (MCC) Project and the work of the 
tonunittee on technology. 

Tnis leads me to suggest how the 1985 
Perception of the Munn report may have 
flanged from that of 1977. Then many people, 
myself included, regarded it as a free-standing, 
ne-off exercise, fn 1985 it is much easier to see 
to a contribution to mainstream curriculum 
yflveiopoient in Scotland. The problems which 
teckle arose in the late 1960s and 
tntJ-i i . >r * le ^lotions it propounded were 

toe Governm* 81 ^ respects by the CCC or by 
tributaries fed into the same river. 
»ad c l Cmenls were added by the Standard 
thf -Si . ,® Vclo P me ht programme, in particular 
brouoh J 1118 Foundation level courses, which 
rnltrmi * teacher involvement and then com- 
-ttt and which also enabled practitioner 
LrU to be fed into national planning. 

' m the re P°ri has nourished other 
po.J^ts. The review of Higher and 
JTfUgher,, although limited in scope, is 
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"Hey, Mary, I think he’s got an assisted place. ” 

This would be the first time that such an appeal 
had been lodged since legal provision was first 
made in 1918. 

November 25, 1983 
YTS certificate takes 26 days 
“The Manpower Services Commission is com- 
ing under fire for the issue of a youth training 
scheme certificate to a boy aged 16 suggesting ' 
competence in potentially dangerous skills 
after only 26 days of training.” 

December 2, 1983 
“There are only 743 Gaelic speakers aged three 
and four in Scotland." 

January 6, 1984 

Belt legislation will avoid outright ban 

July 13, 1984 

‘The stage is set for the 'super-merger' of the 
three mnin Scottish examining bodies in school 
and further education.” 

September 21, 1984 
“The mosl important study of teachers' work 
since the contract wns negotiated shows that 
Scottish teachers are over-worked, under- 
valued and under stress.” 

November 30, 1984 
“A TESS survey of Scotland’s 12 education 
authorities shows an overwhelming trend to 
revert to O grade in English and maths next 
year for those pupils currently in S3.” 

May 17, 1985 
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intended to carry forward into post-16 educa- 
tion and new approaches to Standard grade. 
The action plan for 16 to 18-year-olds drew 
heavily on the report for its curricular philoso- 
phy, as will, I predict, the CCC’s 10—14 
programme directing committee when it re- 
ports this autumn. 

In neither case has the model been followed 
slavishly - different age groups have different 
needs - but the basic principles have held. So 
the CCC's committee on secondary education 
should not have an impossible problem to 
resolve when it carries out its self-imposed task 
of establishing a coherent curriculum philoso- 
phy for the 12 to 18 age group 

Why did I take the title of this article from 
Dumas? Partly because I believe that the work 
of the Munn committee has to be considered in 
the context of educational developments from 
1965 to the present lime; partly to give myself 
the opportunity of affirming that these three 
musketeers of the class of 1965 - comprehen- 
sive education, the CCC and TESS - are alive 
and wel l and making their presence fell. 

Sir James Munn chaired the committee on the 
curriculum for 14 to 16-year-olds which re- 
ported in 1977. He is now chairman of the 
Consultative Committee on the Curriculum and 
the Manpower Services Commission in Scot- 
land. . , . 
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The l TESS l has 
been writing for 

ALL TEACHERS 
since 1965. 
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been fighting for 

ALL TEACHERS 
since 1847. 
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For details of the NATIONAL CERTIFICATE 

awarded by SCOTVEC or for information on 
* 

SCOTVEC Higher National Certificates 
SCOTVEC Higher National Diplomas 

Write for an information pack to 


SCOTVEC 
22 Great King Street, 
Edinburgh 
EH36QH 


SCOTVEC 
38 Queen Street, 
Glasgow 
G13DY 
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Bob Crampsey harkens back to the 1960s 

Tell it like it was 


O ff Broadway recently I did two 
things: I went to see The Funttis - 
ticks, which I see anywhere every 
time E can. and I bought (he Village 
Voice, the newspaper which serves Greenwich 
Village. Lead story - why a young teacher in a 
school in Oueens was about tu puck it in. Mis 
third heating up in u year had proved one too 
many. 

Ironic that the leading song in The Fan tut - 
ticks begins “Try to remember the kind of 
September when nights were warm and corn 
was yellow”. I have just this recollection of the 
period when TESS first burst upon the world. 
Despite the jibe (hat “old (or iniddiing-old) 
men forger” I would trust my recall over that 
quarter-century. 

Certainly in the early 1960s the atmosphere 
was different and teaching was inordinately 
easier. It was not easier because teachers were 
not working hard, ns (he current fashionable 
cant would have us believe. It was easier 
because we knew what wc were supposed to be 
doing und with whom we were supposed to be 
doing it. 

I'll come back to that later. Right now what I 
want to stale is that, given clear and sensible 
guidelines, much else of transcending import- 
ance flowed from that luminous briefing. 
Splendid extra-curricular work was done not in 
a matter-of-fact way but as a matter of course. 
Further, that voluntary work was widely 
recognized. 

Schools football, for example received more 
press coverage than Second Division senior 
football does today. When I started in tele- 
vision, STV covered a schools match every 
week. It was the era when entire Glasgow 
schools, sometimes 2,000 strong, were taken 
by train to Girvan for the day, though I could 
never quite make out in what Girvan had so 
grievously offended. Indeed, one could com- 
bine Expedition Girvan with the school show, 
if inclined, for it was the heyday of the 
television train with a tiny studio wherein the 
more notice-boxey of the pupils could enter- 
tain their pals. 

The adenoidal strains of “Boney Maroney" 
and the whining doggerel of 

Oh, Jesse Janies had a wife, he loved with Ms 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS IN SCOTLAND 

22 Rutland Street, Edinburgh EH1 2AN 
Telephone: 031-229 7868 

PAT provides a full range of professional and legal aetvicos for practising and student (eachara. 

PA J 19 a certificated trade union wllh a seat on the Btalutory Negotiating Committee for salaries 
and conditions of service in Scotland. 

PAT doBS not belong to the STUC and le not aligned to any party or other political body. 
Members o( PAT are expected never to participates strikes. H y 

We work tor a high leva! of professional commitment among teachers; for the promotion of their 
Interests by the force of argument ralher than the argument of force; ior the establishment of a 
genuinely professional Image for the leaching profession. 

Sl l «T5!)" b ?S. hlp . i , n f < ? l l a . nc, i a8 ln Sf?i¥ ( ! ipy over 76% since last year. Wecontlnue to grow In 
dlr^ton weMe^ng. Knfld ° m ' PAT beleve9 ■ h * 1 thB falurB o1 ,h ® Profession lias In the 

If you wish to consider |oinlng us, write for more Information to tha above address or to our UK 

p09Oci(JEin0r& 3ii* 

Professional Association of Teachers 
FREEPOST 

Department SC ■ 

99 Friar Gate 
DERBY 
PEI 9BR 
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A REGULAR VIDEO EVENING OF 

SPORT 

Video Acton Ltd. has already compiled an Angler's Video Library and Is now In the process Ofi 
SPORTING VIDEO LIBRARY available for your winter viewing. 


fbe nfred at attractive rates which will allow two i 


providing both Instruction and excitement, and 
his viewing at school. - 


For further Information pleaae contact 
VIDEO ACTION LTD,, , 
FREEP08T, DALQUISE, 
DUNKELD. PERTHSHIRE 
PHB OBR 
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Three children, they were so brave. 

Bui that dirty little coward, who shot him, Mr 

Howard, 

He laid poor Jesse in his grave. 

arc indelibly etched in memory. You can only 
follow that with Jim Bouton's last two lines 
from his spoof Western song: 

Mali haunddng too. is daid and gawn 
But with the Law d. Air'll cany on. 

Most schools h;ul a separate show, though 
not ours. The head, dry, laconic, with n touch 
of (he wisdom of Stanley Baldwin, believed 
firmly that the running of shows was certain to 
disrupt otherwise harmonious staff rela- 
tionships. perhaps by inducing certain over- 
harmonious staff relationships. So Pinafore 
was scuttled and The Gondoliers remained 
moored to their jetty. 

“Ah," say (lie disciples of Bloom and 
Druckcr, “your system was preserved in aspic, 
or amber, or whatever". Not so, it was gently 
evolving ns opposed to insanely revolving & la 
mode d'aujourdhui. 

In the SCE, the group pass had been 
replaced by the instalment system. Few 
queried (he inherent fairness of this: why 
should extraordinary promise in English be 
nullified by inadequate comprehension of 
mathematics? No good reason. 

Our much-maligned school system, then 
being phased out. produced a literate popula- 
tion (again 1 invite you to compare the popular 
press then and now) and the vilified junior 
secondaries provided the skilled, often highly- 
skilled, tradesmen for the heavy industries. 
Crucial question: “Did you ever teach in a JS 
school, if so when, and for how long?” If the 
answer to the first is no, 1 will continue to be 
pleasant but have switched off listening to you 
on that subject. 

The regular meetings with parents for 
curricular matters and the school dances which 
were always an aural trial after Bill Haley blew 
into town have gone and are unlikely to come 
back, unless in return for negotiable currency. 
While tins is sad, there is not the slightest doubt 
m my mind that the teachers have the right of 
it. They have been shamefully and shamelessly 
taken for granted. 
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1 WE WANT TO LOWE TO GET Mftg&IEfr BECOME TtkOtEBS^IK,'. 


It had taken them decades to decide that 
verbal pats on the head from junior govern- 
ment ministers, visiting archbishops and con- 
ference-addressing divisional education offic- 
ers on the lines of “ "Tis a wonderful job you’re 
all doing" are not enough. 

We have arrived at a society in this country 
where status equals earning power. As a 
phrase-making friend of mine put it most 
succinctly: “No noblesse, no oblige." When- 
ever I have nut fantasies of wanting to be back 
in the classroom, an occupational disease of 
rectors, I cure myself by thinking of those four 
or five of my young teachers who will have in 
their class this month an SI boy whose primary 
school informs me that he has great difficulty in 
coping with the work of P2. 1 don’t know how 
you teach such a child usefully and effectively 
in that situation and l don’t believe the 
theoretical educators do either. 

Small wonder that SI and S2 have become 
known as “the years of paralysis". It Is a 
constant and justified complaint of parents that 
secondary schools do not stretch pupils pre- 
cisely when they should be at their most 
motivated. 


No, I don’t forget staff shortage when TESS 
was an infant. How could I, I have it now. 
There were 45 in classes then but that 45 was 
very often teachable. I taught then in an old 
leaky school. I teach now in a comparatively 
new leaky school. Twenty years on it will not 
matter whether the Standard grade phase three 
subjects eventually came on stream in 2001, or 
whether they eventually decided that a reason- 
able distinction could be made in English 
between Fluent but not Confident and Confi- 
dent but not Fluent. 

In a lifetime of broadcasting and public 
speaking I have never seen, far less heard, 
anyone who fitted (lie first of these categories, 
although prizegiving sometimes came close, I 
have to admit. 

No, what will matter is the recognition that 
while schools may be able to tench things to all 
men and women - and I don’t even buy that - 
they certainly cannot do it for everyone in the 
same plucc at the same time. Here’s looking to 
TESS and Forty Years in the Desert. 

Bob Crampsey is headteacher of St Ambrose 
Roman Catholic High School, Coatbridge. 





, Gmwinspains: : Plctu re taken by Tom Kidd at Aberlour House School (January 4, 1980) 
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E ence in Inverness the Educational 
Institute of Scotland staged a march 
and rally in support of the campaign 
of an independent pay review. Present at the 
rally were Mick McGuhcy from the National 
Union of Mincworkers and Alex Kitson from 
the Transport Workers. 

Both laughed ns John Pollock, the EIS’s 
general secretary, made fun of the Professional 
Association of Teachers. A couple of decades 
ago the EIS would not have been at the STUC, 
jt would be unlikely to march and rally, there 
would have been no representatives from other 
unions and no miner or transport worker 
would ever have got in a joke about PAT, or 
any other teacher union. 

In the last 20 years or so the face of the 
organized profession has changed profoundly, 
r as the profession itself hus changed, but a 
casual glance could reveal many similarities 
between the early 1960s und now: the EIS still 
dominates the profession with power through 
numbers to stamp its authority on all sections; 
the smaller unions can still be found sniping 
away at the institute from the periphery but 
doing well by their own memberships; and the 
talk is still about salaries not matching profes- 
sional status. 

In 1965 The Scotsman ran a series of articles 
calculating the average salary a “reasonably 
conscientious professional man” could earn 
between the nges of 45 and 64. An honours 
graduate teacher could expect to be better paid 
than bankers and insurance agents, but much 
worse than doctors, dentists, actuaries, 
architects, engineers, solicitors, surveyors and 
public renltions officers. Plus change. - apart 
from bankers and insurance agents. 

Superficial comparisons notwithstanding, 
the Scottish tcnchcr imions/associntions have 
undergone a change as fundamental as any- 
thing seen in Scotlund these pnst 21) yenrs. 

To an extent the history of this change can be 
written in the history of the EIS itself. From its 
loins sprang the Scottish Secondary Teachers’ 
Association and the Scottish Schoolmasters' 
Association (father of the present Nationnl 
Association of School masters/ Union of 
Women Teachers in Scotland), and it itself was 
logo from being an almost integral part of the 
Scottish educational establishment to being 
one of the roremost and most militant teacher 
unions in Europe. 

It is hard for n young teacher today, not to 
mention n youngish ctlciiulionril journalist, to 
appreciate exactly where the EIS was 20 or so 
years ago, It certainly owed more to the 100 
years that hud gone before (ban to wliat has 
happened since. It performed functions more 
associated with today's Gene ml Teaching 
Gwndl nnd even the Government's C’onsulln- 
“ v * Committee on the Curriculum. It boasted 
of being the "official union” and it was as late 
a 1961 that it had organized its first official 
ttrike - and (hut was in Glasgow. 

Raymond Thomasson, the former depute 
Pneral secretary, came to the EIS as assistant 
jtttetary and editor of i]\e Scottish Educational 
wma/in 1957. Before going into touching he 
oadbecn industrial correspondent on the Daily 
kecord - experience which hardly prepared 
"“J for the institute. 

What struck me at first was that the EIS was ] 
^professional association which made noble 
amateurish attempts at performing trade 
_ i n functions. All the policy-making struc- 
- the executive and council - were 
mutated by and large by promoted male 
* ndar y teachers. It wus at that time an 
i tedy scholastic and scholarly profession 
_ these men were the very epitome of it. 
_ y were concerned first and foremost with 
5 aionalism and qualifications”. 

.“ni dominance at executive and council 
mewn ^ not replicated at animal 
flings and the post-war period had seen two 
lES fcc t |ons from the EIS - the SSTA in 
-teUowiHg the 1944 decision to embrace a 
maximum between primary and 
!?i lect0n ; and the SSA in 1954, when 
twJ™® members saw their interests 
il rous " wbal ‘hey regarded as a mon- 
Both' ® D1 ? I, t °f female primary teachers, 
time vrffh^L 1 ’ 1 ? 115 bad been active for a long 
father* w!!* 1 J. '. Qs, * lule * and their founding 
ItentrasffA.? dis >flusioned institute men, in 
who*.™ ,h i? present SSTA and NSATJWT, 
by lhc lar B e have known 

Thtt.-im.?i than separate organization. 

V.’ ^. ; . Uer un rons, particularly (he SSTA. 


David Ross looks at the fundamental change in trade union attitudes and tactics 

arlier this year at the STUC’s confer- _ 


The remorseless 
drive back to 
EIS dominance 


had ulso to overcome a great deal of official 
obstruction to their formation. Papers released 
this year under the 30-year rule showed that 
both Labour and Conservative Government 
agreed with Scottish Office civil servants that 
the relationship with the EIS was sufficiently 
harmonious to preclude any recognition of the 
SSTA. Correspondence from the SSTA was to 
be acknowledged but no information on salar- 
ies, conditions and so on was to be sent to the 
new association. 

It is not surprising that the Government did 
find the relationship with the EIS harmonious, 
particularly over questions of pay. Negotia- 
tions were triennial nnd involved the EIS, the 
local authorities and the SED sitting round a 
table. The proceedings were confidential nnd 
the EIS could make no public comment 
without the Department’s permission. This 
confidentiality was respected by the EIS; the 
idea of John Pollock emerging from negotia- 
tions saying “The Government won’t allow me 
to sny anything” certainly boggles the imagina- 
tion, but he was not to revolutionize the EIS 
for another decade. 

Omerta over pay negotiations, of course, 
allowed the SSTA nnd the SSA to have a go at 
the institute without response and it seemed to 
pay off as membership of both grew through- 
out the 1950s nnd into the 1960s. The EIS’s 
exclusive position in the negotiations was not 
challenged until l%3 when the SSA raised n 
Declinator action in the Court of Session 
ugainst the Secretary of Suite and his exclusion 
of the SSA from the National Joint Council. 

The original idea of the action had come 
front Jimmy Dochcrty, who was to become the 
SSTA's general secretory and driving force in 
1964. The nction was successful and the SSTA 
und SSA were allowed to take their place in 
negotiations. 

Despite the boasts of official uniondom, the 
EIS’s nose was not put loo much out of joint by 
the new arrivals at the negotiating table. The 
work of the institute was still educational - 
which owed more to its work in the 1920s when 
it co-foundcd the Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education with the Association of 
Directors of Education in Scotland than it did 
to the work of a trade union, despite the 
obvious fact that the profession was increasing- 
ly coming to regard itself as a whitecollar 
workforce. It was the SSA which first reg- 
istered as a trade union and joined the STUC. 

The contribution to education made by the 


EIS has always been undervalued. H probably 
was the single most important agency for 
change throughout 100 years of Scottish educa- 
tional history. Along with the Association of 
University Teachers, the EIS's lobbying cer- 
tainly helped clinch an eighth university for 
Scotland at Sterling; its labours were behind 
the establishment of n four-year BEd degree; 
and it was submitting demands for reviews of 
the curriculum and assessment to the SED long 
before James Munn and Joseph Dunning 
became household names. 

In teasing out the strands of the story there is 
a bit of a jump from the early 1960s -when the 
SSTA and the SSA were clearly making a lot of 
the running, and attracting many of the more 
radical elements within the profession - until 
1974, when the Scottish teaching profession 
went on strike and John Pollock arrived at the 
Moray Place headquarters of the EIS. 

History should not be written purely in terms 
of personalities, but the history of teacher 
unions was turned on its head by Pollock. He 
modernized an archaic body and took it into 
the forefront of national and international 
politics. When he took over from Gilbert 
Bryden at Moray Place the EIS could boast 
about 56 per cent of the profession. Ten and a 
bit years later the figure is more than 80 per 
cent. No other teaching union can boast such 
saturation across nursery, primary, secondary 
and further education, not to mention religions 
and sexes. 

Wliat Pollock did, however, came naturally 
to him. Born Into a famous political Ayrshire 
family, he had been nctlve In Labour politics 
since his teens and had twice been choirmon of 
the Scottish Labour Party. He could no more 
have left the EIS as it was than he could have 
sought a Tory cnndidacy. His outlook, how- 
ever, was increasingly In line with the way the 
profession was changing within itself, indeed to 
an extent that changing profession threw up 
the right man at the right time. 

None of (hat, however, should undermine 
the Pollock contribution. He may have been 
doing what came naturally to him but he was 
doing it well and that came to be recognized. 
As Jim Martin, the EIS’s present assistant 
secretary, puts it: “I don’t think Pollock walks 
on water but I know that he bas done more for 
the institute than any one else - alive or dead. ” 

Pollock's arrival put the smaller unions back 
on the defensive and left Jimmy Docherty with 
a rival testing enough even for him (despite 


public speculation the two men always got on 
well and have enjoyed a deep mutual respect). 
Together (hey made a formidable team in the 
Houghton campaign, stomping their personali- 
ties upon it to the clear benefit of the teaching 
profession. 

Post-Houghton there was a relatively quiet 
spell interrupted only by the Clegg Commis- 
sion and attendant union anger just after the 
Conservative Government wasclecled in 1979. 
By then the EIS was growing, the SSTA 
consolidating - or almost - and the SSA (by 
then the NAS/UWT) was maintaining that it 
had 3,000 members. The Professional Associa- 
tion of Teachers had also arrived. 

In additiun, during that period there was a 
curious episode when Keir Bloomer. Pollock's 
then depute, wanted to amalgamate with the 
National Union of Teachers. This idea was 
based on a logical argument on how best to 
increase the power and influence of the 
organized profession - it was bombed out at a 
special meeting in Glasgow. 

Bloomer himself is worthy of mention. He 
was a man blessed with an outstanding gift as a 
dialectician but suffered from being a bit ahead 
of his time, which is not the same as saying he 
was prophetic. When the EIS lost him to 
Strathclyde Region it suffered a bad blow but 
the irony was that Pollock, who had seemed a 
little bored for a while, had to get back on his 
toes during the very period (hat proved to be 
the run into industrial action. 

Another jump and we are in the present 
dispute, one which has united the unions more 
than any other in their fight to regain a 
professional self-respect which is seen to have 
been lost somewhere in the last two decades. 

Whatever the outcome of the dispute seeds 
of unity have been sown and there now seems 
to be a remorseless logic to the increasing 
dominance of the EIS. 

The institute has absorbed the Association 
of Lecturers in Central Institutions in Scotland 
(ALSO); the Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education (ALCES) will follow 
suit before the year's end. The Scottish Further 
and Higher Education Assoclaiton will also 
come in dribs and drabs, thereby tying up the 
FE sector. 

In the secondary sector things will take a 
little longer but there will be change. There has 
been change witlun the SSTA in (he last 20 
years. Few of the present membership can 
truly empathize with their founding fathers as 
they left the EIS; few, if any, now have any 
first-hand knowledge of primary teaching 
(unlike (he founding fathers). Jimmy Dochcrty 
left behind him a very different association 
than that which first demanded federalism of 
sectors as (he price for unity with the EIS. 

But some kind of federalism will be granted 
in the post-Pollock era and it will not continue 
to miss the attention of the SSTA that already 
the EIS has a secondary majority and with the 
addition of the SSTA the secondary section 
would be doing nicely, thank you very much. 

After that the N AS/U WT would remain as a 
northern outpost of the national union. The 
PAT would also endure. There will always be 
teachers who think strikes unprofessional and 
Kitson and McGahey must have something to 
laugh at. 


A QUALITY SERVICE TO EDUCATION 


Catholic Secondary Education 
In South-West Scotland 1922-73 

T A Fitzpatrick £11.50 

Fourteen to Eighteen 

the changing pattern of schooling in Scotland 

ed David Raffe £7.90 

The Best Years 

reflections of school leavers In the 1980s 
ed Joan Hughes £5.90 

Growing Up and Going Out 
adolescents and their leisure Interests 
Leo Hendry £5.50 and £10.50 

Not for Sale 

Swedish National Youth Council Report on 
the changing situation of children and 
adolescents 

Benny Henrlksson £5.50 and £10.50 


The Concise Scots Dictionary 
one volume dictionary of the 
Scots language from the 12th 
century to the present day 

editor-in-chief Mairi Robinson £17.50 


Ten Modern Scottish Novels 
critical studies 

Isabel Murray and Bob Tab £6.90 and £1 1.90 

A Blasphemer and Reformer 
study of Lewis Crassic Gibbon 
William K Malcolm £12.50 

William Elphlnstone and the 
Kingdom of Scotland 1431-1514 

Leslie J Macfarlape £30.00 


Speak to the Hills 
anthology or twentieth century British 
and Irish mountain poetry selected by 
Hamish Brown and Martyn Berry £1*1.50 

From the Clyde to California 

Robert Louis Sievenson 

ed A ndrew Noble richly illustrated £14.90 

Perspectives of the Scottish City 
ed George Gordon £17.30 

Cobbett’s Tour In Scotland 

ed Daniel Green 

Foreword Lord Grimond £6.90 and £12.50 

Grelg-Duncan Folk Song Collection 
ed. Patrick ShuMhain-Shaw and 
Emily B Lyle to appear In eight volumes: 

Vo 1 3 Spring 1986 each volume £25.00 
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DEATH 

OFA 

SCHOOL 

Clive Foster bids farewell to Dr Guthrie's List D 


W hy did it have to die? For a death 
it was; wc mourned, we had our 
wake, and now, scattered, we 
pick up the pieces and use our 
skills for others. 

"Close Guthrie's Doys School?” 

Wc knew List D schools were being closed; 
there was a strong rumour (hat Guthrie's Girls 
was due for the chop. True, wc were not 
exactly full, but others were less so. The 
buildings were a bit out of date and the ancient 
boiler system cost a fortune to run, but close 
the boys school? Where would they put the 
lads? What about the Dailys (the children who 
live at home or in the children's homes or with 
community parents nnd attend on a daily basis 
for education only)? 

Nearly half the pupils are daily now and 
there is no way they would get back to 
mainstream education. We offer Munn and 
Dunning, four subjects at Foundation level 
with another three in consortium with other 
schools, not at all bad for an independent 
school with 12 teachers. 

Yes, we did have only some 50 pupils, but, 
like I said, we were not the lowest by any 
means and the numbers were, hopefully, 
bound to Increase. Where would the children’s 
panel send the local children? True there were 
a couple of other List Ds in the region, but look 
at all the work we had been doing with families 
and local support groups. They can't ditch that 
sort of thing, can they? 

"The Secretary of State announces his 
intention to withdraw the certificate of approv- 
al from Dr Guthrie's Boys School and is 
required to give six months’ notice of the said 
withdrawal.*' 

You know, when someone dies there is a 
process of mourning. It is quite a logical 
process and you go through each painful stage 
in sequence. We went through each stage and it 
took about eight long months. Looking back 
on it now and bearing in mind that Guthrie's 
Boys will not he the last to close it might just be 
worthwhile putting the process to paper. Like 
anyone in grief, we all felt rather alone and 
there is a ch ante that those who follow us - and 
follow they will - might find it less painful to 
know that others coped. 

At first there is the shock. We firmly 
believed that, although the List D system was 
contracting, we would be one of the last to 
dose, if ever. "The Secretary of State 
announces ...” 


The school had been informed that after- 
noon as the statement was read in the House. 
Westminster hud always seemed a long way 
from Edinburgh until then. The boss had 
managed to telephone most of us that evening: 
“Mr Foster, I'm afraid I have some bad news, 
the Secretary of State has decided that the 
school is to close.” 

"Ohl” 

What is there to say? You stand there still 
holding the telephone. As of this moment your 
future no longer exists. There is no agreement 
with the Social Work Services Group, our 
paymasters, that guarantees employment. You 
are about to become redundant, one of a three 
million plus statistic. You phone colleagues, 
or, in my case, drive to the school. You need 
the support of others around you, it takes time 
to sink in. 

We go to work the following morning. Half 
the school is still on holiday and it is to a 
depleted assembly that we tell the bare facts. 
Like us they are stunned: no comments, no 
questions. 

“Right lads, let's get over to classes.” I don't 
suppose there were more than half a dozen 
words spoken as the pupils filed out of the hall. 
The questions came later as we tried to assure 
them that we would do all we could, but not 
just then. Not that morning, it was not yet real 
enough. As you walked around the school you 
could find little groups of staff ami boys. Just 
standing. No one wanted to sny much. 

Perhaps it was all some ghastly mistake, 
perhnps they meant it to be the girls school 
after all and some damn fool politician had got 
the names crossed. 

We’ll go private - lots of schools had, 
especially in England (and closed f< r lack of 
support, although we ignored that) 

The region will back us, they need < luthrie's. 

We'll put our case to the Minister ; he must 
have got the facts wrong, been poori y advised 
or something. 

We did. 

He was very polite and he listenec to us. He 
said no: the six-month period of notice began 
so that the school closed on Match 31, the exact 
end of the fiscal year. If nothing else, our 
masters had a rather nice sense of timing. 

I suppose the next stage was the "If I protend 
it hasn’t happened it wilt go away" stage. We 
had many letters and statements of support 
from people we worked with - panels, social 
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workers, schools, and so on. Many offered 
their support, and all were as bewildered as us 
about why the school should close. 

Apart from these statements of hope and 
encouragement, prior to learning of the clo- 
sure we had congratulated ourselves on being 
some six months ahead of schedule in the 
Standard grade curriculum and our self-confi- 
dence was such that somehow the normal 
process of guilt which follows a death seemed 
to be transposed into an anger at those we 
thought responsible for our situation. These 
ranged from the Secretary of State and Maggie 
- both too far away to be got at - to the Social 
Work Services Group, our managers, and to a 
fair degree of head-bashing, with the other 



senior staff thrown in. 

Another unusual phenomenon once we had 
emerged from the initial shock was an almost 
phenomenal increase in work. It seemed at one 
point as though by burying ourselves In our 
jobs we could forestall the need to face the 
future. Rather, I suppose, like the tale of the 
widow who spring-cleans her house following 
her husband’s funeral. Not all of this was 
dysfunctional. In many cases there was an 
attempt to increase knowledge and experience 
of Standard grade work in anticipation of 
returning to mainstream schooling. Others 
broadened their experience to include the 16 to 
18 age range and the introduction of a City ana 
Conti nued opposite 

YOUR SCHOOL CREST 
BEAUTIFULLY EMBROIDERED 
IN UP TO 5 COLOURS ON OUR 
MACHINE WASHABLE 
SWEATERS AND 
SWEATSHIRTS. 

More and more schools are offering 
our garments Instead of the expensive 
blazer. Parents welcome the change, ■ 
schools can add to their funds, we 
offer sweaters and sweatshirts, an 
excellent range of sizes and colours 
and a first-class service to customers. 
Write NOW for free colour leaflet and 
fabric cuttings to Andy Hamnett at: 
SYMBOL SWEATERS, 

Burnawn Factory, Qalaton, 
Ayrshire KA4 8HF. 

Telephone 0563 820213. 

BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILL 
Also suitable for 
sports teams, clubs, etc. 
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Dr Guthrie's in its heyday. 

From page 34 

Guilds examination for the Christmas leavers. 

Books on special and mainstream education 
were added to the staff library and we went 
ahead and purchased our three BBC compu- 
ters. It was business ns usual , with n vengeance. 

The children responded like us. They, too, 
did not want to look at the future. Despite the 
comments to the contrary many had a con- 
siderable investment in the school, because it 
was the only place that would take them and in 
which they had eventually found the security to 
settle, or because of the fear of not knowing 
what the next place wns going to be like. It was 
a bit like during the war: we were all in it 
together, and perhaps because wc could recog- 
nize this wc overcame one of our greatest fears. 
Previous List D closures - yes, there had 
already been several - had not always run 
smoothly and in one case a school had become 
so demoralized that the pupils had vandalized 
it to the extent of hurling the slates off the roof. 
That this could happen was frightening nnd we 
were determined it should not. There had been 
several senior staff meetings on how to prevent 
a drastic deterioration in morale. Not, I 
suspect, that we as seniors were all that 
effective in our deliberations; events seemed to 
overtake us. 

One morning, for instance, wc found the 
boot hall, a room where the resident boys kept 
and denned their shoes, hud been smeared 
with boot polish and graffiti. Our response was 
alarming even to ourselves let alone to the 
culprits, who, strangely enough, reudily admit- 
ted their crime. This was our school, we had 
many years of happiness, anger, fear, elation, 
excitement, in fact our lives had been invested 
in this place and how dare anyone deface it 
even at this late stage. The anger was intense, 
yet it made both us and the boys realize that 
Ibis place called Dr Guthrie’s Boys School still 
meant something and from then on there was 
never any real fear of it being vandalized. 

If anything the opposite. Towards the end, 
when a group of us were clearing out the 
classrooms, there was almost a reluctance to 
take things down from the wall. 

Eventually we became capable of facing the 
re dity again but not before the anger, yet 
another stage in the inevitable process of 
mourning. Yet this anger-rational, irrational, 
misplaced, well-aimed or whatever - served its 
purpose. It was a real feeling, it helped us 
emerge from the "let’s pretend it hasn’t 
happened” stage. We came back lo the real 
world again and most important of all we 
started seriously lo look to the future and at 
how we would continue to earn a living. 

One of the drawbacks of the security of the 
ng profession, and honestly I’m not 
“^ing to be funny, is that we forget, apart 
Pcniaps from chasing promotion, the horren- 
se US J^ S k '°°l { i n 8 for another job. The 
arching, the hours spent filling in application 
ons, recomposing the curriculum vitae yet 
to fit yet another application , yet another 
‘ to ask Mr So-and-So if he would write yet 
other reference. And yet another letter 
btH Sorr y. not successful, thank you for 
feeliri i. ^ orse st *H> no reply at all and the 

ac knowledgi^ erIiapS ^° U are no! evcn worth 

one?!# ^ ls ’ not from the comfort of being 
the privileged still working, although 
are nAi year drive you up the wall and you 
. longer speaking lo the head, but from 


the panic of pending redundancy. Laying it on 
a bit thick, perhaps? Yet (hat is how it felt at 
the time when yet another eagerly-awaited 
letter said no thanks. Then finally someone 
says yes, welcome aboard, not exactly what 
you wanted, but it's a start, and you breathe a 
sigh of relief that you are not going lo become 
yet another of the great unwashed. 

What of the children? The interminable 
meetings and reviews to decide their future? 

Do we just pack them off to the other List Ds in 
the area and fill up a couple of dormitories or 
house units ? Is it that simple? Are they just the 
pawns in this political game of pounds and 
pence? Because the bottom line of this little 
deal is called cost-effectiveness. 

When we received our notice to close there 
were 22 boys who attended on a daily basis, 
most of whom had failed several attempts at 
reintegration into mainstream schooling. 
These would be transferred to the other List Ds 
even if in some cases it meant a journey of up to 
40 miles a day to attend school. The remaining 
25 residents, who in the normal course of 
events would eventually work towards attemp- 
ting to return home and to their own local 
schools, would have the process accelerated. 
This would be difficult for the child and his 
family and would demand yet more resources 
and support from the schools and social 
workers concerned. 

Others for whom the transition from resi- 
dent pupil to daily would normally have been 
hesitantly considered would, together with 
their parents or care staff, in the case of those 
in children’s homes, have to receive many 
periods of counselling to enable them to return 
home in so short a period. Eight were due to 
leave that Christmas, which eased things a 
little, and we arranged that the dozen due to 
leave in May could be transferred en bloc to 
Wellington List D School for the last couple of 
months of schooling. Of the really difficult 
ones, well, somehow they slotted in and at the 
end of the day with a great deal of help from all 
concerned and with the odd nudge here and 
there at the bureaucratic machine nil were 
found places. 

In foct only one very young boy needed to be 
transferred as a resident to another List D 
school. Perhaps there is a comment there 
somewhere about the List D system, but 
somehow I do not think this is the lime or place 
lo make it. 

And what of the end. the final phase when 
the boys have gone nnd the school is sold from 
under your feet? The bit where you come into 
the staffroom and find three broken chairs left 
- the rest have beep sold to another school 
together with a load of desks, chairs, black- 
boards and sundry items. 

You clear out the classroom and empty your 
desk of all the junk confiscated over the years. 

It takes n while as you put faces to the almost 
pathetic pieces of flotsam that remain. You 
remember the laughs, the battles, the ones that 
made It, the ones that did not and are probably 
in Saughton or the Linney. Your desk lies 
empty and the remains of your teaching career 
at Guthrie’s are at your feet in a black plastic 
rubbish bag. It’s all cleared away now. Just 
yourself left until Friday, end of a chapter and 
only a feeling of sadness left. 

There are 57 beds and matresses no one 
wants and they have all to humped to the tip. 

There is only the clearing up to do now - 
empty cupboards that probably last saw day- 
light when Queen Victoria was on the throne, 
or so it seems. The bags of rubbish mount. We 
sold a load of old exercise books to a paper 
merchant and sent the money to charity. Some 
find the final clearing up difficult to cope with 
but it’s just a job like all the rest. 

The inventories, the pricing, the whole 
painful process of selling the school as though 
the receivers have been brought in. The 
terrible sadness of the last few days as the 
familiar things disappeared. (By the way, 
whatever happened to Rory , the school cat . ) 

And finally the wakes. We had two. There 
was an organized affair with invitations sent to 
those with whom we had worked over the years 
to join in the last riles, so to speak. A disco, 
tickets at a pound a head and proceeds to the 
Ethiopian relief fund. We went, and like all 
wakes there was a melancholy about it, an 
acceptance of the inevitable. And then finally, 
on the last afternoon, there was a quiet 
impromptu lunch and the chance of a drink or 
two with old friends and colleagues just to say 
cheerio and all the best. ... . 

It's over. The body is dead and buried, the 
mourning process has finished. For this school 
at least. , , 
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THE NATIONAL YOUTH ORCHESTRA 
■ ap SCOTLAND 

1986 AUDITIONS 

The National Youth Orchestra of Scotland invites applications 
for audition from 

INSTRUMENTALISTS 

resident in Scotland aged between 12 and 19 inclusive on 
November 30th 1 985. Auditions will be held in January, Feb- 
ruary and March 1986 in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and 
London. 

Application forms obtainable from: The Administrator, 
National Youth Orchestra of Scotland, 3 La Belle Place, 
Glasgow G3 7LH. Tel. No.: 041 332 8311. 

Closing date for application: November 30th 1985. 
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The National TVust fflKI / Hgyjj 

for Scotland H ll I v 

welcomes School 

Write to Mrs M arista Irishman. (T.E.S.) Education Adviser. 

National Trust for Scotland. 5 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh El 12 4 DU. 031 226 5922. 

? National Trust for Scotland 


full-time and sandwich courses 
Postgraduate Diploma 
Information TtohnoloflV 
Managamant Studlaa 
Educational Itch oology 

CNAA Degra a/ H onours Dogma 
Civil Englnaarlng 

Elaotrlaal 6 Elootmnla Eng In taring 
Maohanloal Engtnaarlnp 
Solanos 

Applicable Math# mat loo 
Bualnaaa Studlaa 
Comm area 

CNAA Osgrao 
Quantity Burvaying 
Chamiitry 8 Management 
Nursing 

Accounting 
AppUad Economic* 


Higher Diploma 
Civil Engineering 

filaotrioal fr Electronic Englnaarlng 

Engineering 

Building 

Computer Studlaa 

Btoloflloal Solano aa 

Applied FhyilM wfth Elaotranloa 

Scottish Higher National Diploma 
Accounting 


For further Information on thaw ootiraoa unite to: 
Oaptita Collage Raglrtrar, 

Dundee Collage of Teohnology 
Boll 8 treat, DUNDEE DD1 1HQ 
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dundee college 
of techno iogy 


The College offers the 
following full-time courses: 

BSc DIETETICS POST GRADUATE DIPLOMA 

(IN CONJUNCTION WITH PAI8LEY COLLEGE |N DIETETICS (2 yean) 

OF TECHNOLOGY) (4 years) p 08T GRADUATE DIPLOMA 


OF TECHNOLOGY) (4 yoars) 

BA HOME ECONOMICS (3 years) 

BA CATERING & ' 

ACCOMMODATION 
MANAGEMENT (4 years) 

BSo PHYSIOTHERAPY (3 years) 
POST GRADUATE DIPLOMA 
IN CATERING & ACCOMMODATION 
MANAGEMENT (1 year) 


IN SOCIAL WORK (1 year) 

HIGHER DIPLOMA 

IN HOTEL CATERING & INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT (3 years) 

SCOTTISH HIGHER NATIONAL DIPLOMI 


Further details 
SatiBlBiy.W 


MENT (4 years) SCOTTISH HIGHER NATIONAL DIPLOMA 

3 IOTHERAPY (3 years) : in CONSUMER STUDIES |2 years) 

ADUATE DIPLOMA DIPLOMA IN ORTHOPTICS (3 years) 

IING A ACCOMMODATION DIPL.QMA IN SOCIAL WORK (COSW) 

MENT (1 year) Mature entrant (3 years) 

lain on any ol IhoaecoursM and aphelion forma may t» obtained by vrrHIng lo: Tha AssWanl 
i.lMmlntarsUan and Academic Services! at lha Cartage or by phoning 041-311 B 141 


THE QUEENS COLLEGE 
GLASGOW M 

1 Park Drive. Glasgow G3 SLP. Tel: 041-334 8141. 

A Scottish Central Institution, 
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Willis Pickard, editor of The TESS, analyses a flaw in the Scottish education system 


A few years ago there was pressure to 
create a standing advisory council 
for Scottish education. The advo- 
cates, recalling the seminal reports 
issued by a similar council in the 1940s, 
believed (hat Scottish education lacked a 
coherent framework of fresh ideas, and a 
forum should therefore be set up within which 
they could be generated. 

Fashions change and no one now speaks of 
such a council. As it happens, a similar body 
already exists for higher education, set up by 
the Secretary of State and reporting to him (by 
the end of October, we are told). Since it is 
dreaming up ideas behind dosed doors every- 
one is suitably suspicious. 

Advocates of a think-tank may also have 
come to realize that Scottish education is, in 
fact, not short of ideas. What it lacks is a sure 
way of carrying them into action. At one level 
that is because teachers arc fed up with the 
amount of change they have been expected to 
accommodate in the last 20 years without the 
resources to accompany it. At another, more 
immediate level it is because all change has 
come to a halt as a result of the present 
campaign of industrial action. 

Whether the restoration of normality will 
see a resumption of curricular development, 
especially for the 14 to 16-ycar-olds, remains 
an imponderable clement of the dispute -and a 
probable bargaining counter in the eventual 
negotiations which must resolve if. 

Students of Scottish education must accept, 
however, that there is a more fundamental 
obstacle to change - one neither temporary 
because of the dispute nor intellectual because 
of a shortage of ideas. The problem lies in the 
gap between ideas and their translation into 
action. 

The history of Standard grade admirably 
illustrates the point. It is widely recognized 
north and south of the border that the Munn 
and Dunning committees came up with the 
far-reaching programme of reform designed to 
ensure that all young people, and not just the 
ablet among them, had courses and certificates 
suitable to their abilities and testifying to their 
efforts. 

Critics dissented from the details of the 
reports. Government altered some of the 
recommendations, as both Sir James Munn 
and Dr Joe Dunning point out in their articles 
on pages 22 and 23. But of the radical nature of 
the reforms compared with what had gone 
before and compared with the lack of similar 
initiatives in England and virtually everywhere 
else in Europe there was no doubt. 

The problem came in carrying through the 
changes. Government accepted them in broad 
outline and willed them into being. But, as has 
become evident in the genesis of the present 
pay dispute, ministers and their officials did 
not foresee the extent to which the reforms 
would affect the day-to-day existence of ordin- 
ary secondary teachers. They did not appreci- 
ate that a curriculum which sprang from the 
initiative of classroom teachers and forms of 
assessment which relied to a novel extent on 
teachers to underpin the work of the external 
examiners would place unparalleled burdens 
- on the teaching force. 

Bence the disillusionment which fuelled the 
discontent about pay; hence, too, the jeopardy 
into which the whole future of Standard gr ad e 
has been put os its timetable slips farther and 
farther behind. 

Surely the reason for this gap between 
concept and realization rests in the nature of 
Scottish education. It has no forum for debate. 
It has no place in which ideas can bs examined 


The missing link 
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Therefore for years those who pointed to the 
failings of the Standard grade development 
programme - reforms without resources - had 
no audience able to put pressure on the 
Government. 

That may seem a strange statement to make 
about an area of public affairs so teeming with 
pressure groups. When Minister for Education 
and Industry at the Scottish Office, Mr Alex 
Fletcher used to point to the different nature of 
the two sides of his remit. On the education 
side a large part of his energies were taken up 
listening to interminable pressure groups. 

Among these the most influential are prob- 
ably the teacher unions, especially in the recent 
years in which they have sharpened their image 
and cutting edge (as David Ross shows on page 
33). But when the Educational Institute of 
Scotland and the others pointed out to the 
Government the resource handicap to Stan- 
dard grade, they were assumed - rightly in one 
sense - to be making a bargaining point aimed 
at raising teacher numbers and salaries. Since 
the EIS both complained about the speed of 
introducing Standard grade and about the 
delays, its effectiveness was further blunted. 

In a general sense, however, the strength of 
teacher unions and the prevalence of pressure 
groups representing everyone from directors 
of education and headteachers to parents are 
an attempt to fill the gap in Scottish education-, 
al government. Since there is no institutional 
place for debate individual interests look for a 
way of fighting their own comer. 

The proper forum should be Parliament. 
MPs are charged with the job of examining 
Govern ment proposals, -of pricking ministers 
Into action, and of voicing public disquiet 



for their instrinsic merits and shortcomings and about, for example, the resource implications 

for their effects on the existing system. It has ■ of Standard grade, 
noway of ensuring that Government action, at But few of the 72 Scottish MPs take a close 

the behest of inspectors or administrators^ ■ interest in education, and even if they do they 
makes sense in the arena where the effects will have little opportunity to do' more than ask 

be felt, nnmely, the schools and colleges, ritual questions in the monthly Scottish Ques- 


tion Time or in the even less frequent debates 
on the subject. On anything other than 
constituency matters, the Inst group education 
ministers and their officials have to worry 
about are the democratic representatives of the 
people. 

English renders may regard that ns an obtuse 
argument, no more than the usual Scottish 
whingeing. Docs the Department of Education 
and Science find itself any more answerable to 
back-bench or Opposition MPs? The answer is 
that it does in the sense that some English MPs 
do choose to specialize in educational matters, 
the Department is more frequently answerable 
to the Commons at Question Time, and there 
is in existence a committee of MPs quizzing 
ministers and their officials and querying 
decisions or the absence of them. 

There it an English education debate, which 
branches out from Westminster or which 
impinges from outside on MPs. Sadly in 
Scotland that does not happen. 

In some ways the effect on Scotland is made 
worse by the smallness of the education 
system. Fundamentally, the system operates 
by everyone knowing everyone else. The 
decision-makers are a few hundred in all. The 
12 education authorities war with New St 
Andrew’s House over money but are more 
ready to respond to central government than 
are the 104 authorities of England and Wales, 
There is one focus for power - in New St 
Andrew’s House. The education authorities, 
of course, launch their own projects and 
initiatives but rarely ones which challenge the 
received wisdom of the HMIs. Recently, it is 
true, Strathclyde, the largest authority, has 
demonstrated its potential as a state within the 
state by producing its own initiatives ahead of 
the Government - on team teaching for the 
first year of secondary, and ou reorganizing 
nursery schools as part of general social 
provision for the under-fives. But elsewhere 
the challenge to the centralized nature of the 




♦ Designed to take children from pre- 
reaefing stage to point where adult 
dictionaries may be used 

♦ Graded by ability and Vocabulary, not 

age-group . : ' 

Inspection copies available on request 


♦ Special school edition of established 
dictionary ■ 

♦ 50,000 definitions - easy to use - handy 
size - sturdy hardback binding 

Inspection copies available on request 


Scottish system has been slight. 

When well used, the system can be efficient. 
The most recent example was in the imple- 
mentation of the action plan for 16 to 18-year- 
olds, when a handful of determined and able 
officials convinced ministers and enough lead- 
ers of the further education world of the need 
to produce and certificate modular courses. FE 
staff are used to adapting to changing demands 
for courses, and so the hundreds of modules 
were written and are being taught. The reform 
was worthwhile and the speed was desirable, 
certainly in contrast to the eight years of 
waiting for the start of Standard grade in the 
schools. 

But of informed debate there was little. The 
changes were imposed on students, staff and 
industry, and the mechanisms for ensuring that 
shortcomings are identified and acted upon are 
hard to discern. 

The absence of a forum for discussion and 
for mounting pressure on the Government 
means that in Scotland education is a “top- 
down” process. Change comes from central 
Government and is imposed; or pressure for 
change can safely be ignored if it comes from 
the ranks. The consequence is that ideas which 
are tested by being implemented are ones 
which appeal to the Government. Those which 
spring from practical classroom experience or 
from dissatisfaction with the established order 
are left as the property of the dreamers or the 
malcontents. 

Symptomatic is the way in which the Scottish 
Education Department has always sought to 
channel publicly-funded research along 
acceptable lines. It now intends to strengthen 
its grip by laying down priorities which accord 
l with Government policy and which will be- 
\ come the basis for discussion at a forum 
'representing the research community. The 
: idea of a forum is welcome; the inhibition on it 
limiting proposals for research projects by first 
laying down priorities is not. 

The logic of my argument may seem to point 
to the absence of legislative control of Scottish 
education from within Scotland as the prime 
cause of our discontents. It is not my intention 
to replay the Devolution debate of the 1970s, 
both because Devolution is not on the immedi- 
ate political agenda and because there is no 
guarantee thnt the creation of an assembly in 
Edinburgh with education as a principal func- 
tion would automatically fill the gap I claim to 
have identified. 

After all, the standard of knowledge and 
debate among most councillors in the 12 
regions which are charged with running educa- 
tion in their own areas is dismal. Would 
assemblymen prove better invigilators and 
stimulators? It is at best questionable. 

The forum that is missing may not therefore 
be institutional. It may be as much an attitude 
of mind. We are too easily fobbed off, not least 
by sham debate. I do not believe that in 
England or the United States or Western 
Europe people would have put up with the 
farce which the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment called consultation over school councils. 
The SED commissioned research on ^JJ ie 
working of the councils, and was upset to get a 
report suggesting radical change in the.direc- 
tion of greater parental participation. 

A so-called consultative document was 
issued, purportedly summarizing the argu- 
ments in the report and the grounds for deoate , 
but ignoring the most far-reaching option p 
up by the researchers (a council for every 
school). As a result the “consultation was 
nullified, intentionally of course. And no on 
except the original researchers said boo. 

The most thought-provoking history 
er education in Scotland was written by Georg 
Davie under the title The Democratic Jntaua. 
The failure of will that I have identified migm 
be termed a failure of that same democrat] 
intellect. 
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♦The complete secondary school 
mathematics course - flexible - 
multilevel - encouraging development 
of individual skills and abilities 

Full descriptive folder available on 
request 
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HUIer’s Germany. By J F Aylell 
Edward Arnold £2.50. 1) 7131 11929 7. 
Hie Secret War Against Hitler. By 
Leslie Paul 

Longman £1.10. 0 582 22118 8 
China Since 1949. By Simon Williams 
Macmillan £2.50. 0 333 35199 I 
Spotlight on the First World War. By 
Michael Gibson 

Wariand £4.95. 0 85078 565 0 
World War II. By Dudley Woodget 
Longman £2.25. 0 582 33060 2 
What Did You Do In The War, Mum? 
Age Exchange, Camden Row, Black- 
heath. London SE3, £2 (reductions for 
OAPs) 

TTh Thirties. By Sidney Wood 
Oliver and Boyd £1 .80. 


Projected syllabuses and sample pap- 
ers for GCSE history arc circulating 
faster, but until it nctually happens, it's 
difficult to know what it’s going to he 
like to leach. Will we have to cover (lie 
immense range and detail we’ve had to 
cooe with in some of the O level 
wubuscs? Will wc he able to stick to 
me selection and depth of some of (he 
project work of CSE? Most important , 
bow hard is it going to be? 

Teachers may have headaches olxml 
this; publishers have to have them 
sooner. They’ve been working on their 


Ibao are already bringing out books 
Mth GCSE in mind. Letts’ Revise 
Wofld History, in their study aids 
Kries, could hardly yet claim to be "n 
l complete revision course” for GCSE 
though. It sticks to saying it's one for O 
level and CSE instead, and a very good 
ok it is too dearly structured and 
pocked with crystallized lists ol events, 
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£apn Days. By WIIHs Hall. 

5* Bodlcy Head £4.95. 

£>gon in the Family, By Maggie 
mace. 

[toWer and Stoughton £4.95. 

Jr™ and the Dragon. By Fay 
sanpson. 

J«or Gollancz £5.5(1. 

of Dragons. By Joan Cass and 
McKee. 

Hflnetnann £6.9S. 

{v^° ns are not what they used to be. 
ihtv r«P° n 8 l “ ne they were uni m agin- 
jearsome creatures, repositories 
IwJr j*'?* 8n< * terror, lurking just 
/pad the edge of the known uni- 
Now we have been everywhere 
^everything, and we know that 
^*? 1 j 8a re really quite cuddly, if u bit 
to whin Being. 

“ Willis Hall's book, there is 
breeding colony of dragons, 
avc much as gorillas do in 
WS**** °f David Attenborough. 

tjenry watched, the young dragon 
Hi'?? acros S and nuzzled up to one 
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aSgssaagBS 

re aafa»«SS?L n to lh,B “ beautifully 

OD ^ogue C,r 50,1 ^ 8 Wo* 1 in the aid 

2nJ*W ‘ft® lion’s el Albert 
Ttafatw” i 8 ,f,V i " da y clothes too!” 
called Hail's Henry is 

rtHuantic rSl” 1 “ od J entertain the 
fiTS“W that he is the same 
fillip fori «S. monologues, now 
of his own tJoiJ ^ 8,1 adventurous son 
• - • must be familiar with 


to go with their best-selling The Mod- 
ern World Since 1870. Its sources and 
questions follow the structure of the 
courscbook, but could equally well be 
used without it. There is good cover- 
age of 20th century topics from Irish 
Home Rule and the First World War to 
Civil Rights in the USA and the Third 
World in the 1970s. 

Russia in Change is another Long- 
man sourcebook, whose range and 
depth of sources reflects the luxury of 
100 pages on a single topic. Particular- 
ly striking were the early 20th century 
descriptions of the life of the peasants - 
many suffered from poor eyesight be- 
cause of the blinding smoke in their 
chimneyless hovels - and the several 
extracts from Evgenia Ginzburg's 
account of her experiences in labour 
camps, which are written with a clarity 
and simplicity ideal for young readers. 

UTP’s The Modern World Since 
1870 (no relation to Longman’s) is 
subtitled “Sources and Perspectives”, 
which translates as sources, questions, 
and an author's introduction to each 
section. It’s well structured, clearly 
presented, and the questions arc 
straightforward, testing both fact and 
imngmntian. They're a bit on the easy 
side or O level, on the difficult side of 
CSE 

The Contemporary World, now after 
six years in a second edition, is geared 
to the more able 14 to 16-ycar-olds. It’s 
an admirably clear account of the 
modern world in terms of “Conflict or 
Co-operation 7”. Some of the charts 
provide summaries thnt are really 
illuminating, such as one on Middle- 
East peace plans and the Palestinians, 
and a particularly topical “Who's who 
in the Lebanon . The conflicts are 
geographically far flung; the coopera- 
tion focuses on the EEC, which is dealt 


HISTORY 


with very fully, and the United Na- 
tions. Tliis is excellent value. 

Supplementing the courscbonks 
there arc the topic books. Hitler’s 
Germany will enhance the Links 
series’ high reputation, with its dear 
survey tracing the advance of Hitler's 
hold on Germany and Europe, and the 
course of its collapse. The Secret War 
' filler (Then ond There 1 has tl 


more unusual angle of resistance both 
inside and outside Germany, with the 
added interest of the author's own 
personal involvement, smuggling pass- 
ports out of Vienna after the 
Anschluss, for delivery to Austrians 
who “just happened” to stray over the 
border into Switzerland. China Since 
1949 (History in Depth) is the story of 
Communist China’s lurching changes 
of fortune; the triumph of revolution, 
the disaster of the Great Leap Forward 
which did anything but live up to its 
name, the successes and failures of the 
Cultural Revolution. If you ever, like 
me, wondered vaguely what was so 
cultural about the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, here’s the answer - nothing; it 
was a revolt against culture. Obvious 
when you know, but it does need 
spelling out; after all, the Industrial 
Revolution wasn’t a revolt against 
industry. The only slight connision 
arises over the modern spelling of 
Chinese names. We’ve learned to 
recognize Beijing as Peking but iden- 
tifying the Changjiang River as the 
Yangtze would have been difficult if 
Mao (Mao Zedong) hadn't turned up 
swimming in it. 

Spotlight on The First World War is a 
typical Wayland glossy, which adds 
little in termsof information to the vast 
numher of existing books on the 
1914-18 War, but its hard cover and 


beautifully reproduced 
will be appreciated for 
ibrary use. One striking illustration, 
which seems to epitomize the war’s 
confusion and futility, is entitled 
“French and British troops pass each 
on a road near the battle from". 
Determined and intent, the lines file 
past each other, marching equally 
.. j... j n opposite directions. 

he First World War, World 
War 11 sets militarv events in the con- 
text of the political background and the I 
home fronts, but us dillerent format 
makes it dear that it's for class sets 
rather than the library. It’s billed as a 
sketchmap history, though in fact 
there’s more text than map on most of 
its pages. What a pity the maps had to 
be so small - most no more than three 
inches by two. which makes them 
difficult to use and destroys their 
impact. 



For a much more specialized aspect 
of the war period it will be difficult to 
beat What aid you Join the War, ilium? 


for immediacy and interest. More than 
50 women recount their war experi- 
ences in the Land Army, the Forces, 
munitions, and all the other areas 
where women's contribution was so 
vital during the war. Impeccably pro- 
duced, it’s illustrated by the women’s 
own photographs and other contem- 
porary material, and the accounts are 
vivid and Lively, and above all person- 
al. it certainly proves you can't gener- 
alize, about “what people thought”; 
these women think just about every- 
thing imaginable, between them. It 
also proves that you don't need histo- 
rians to produce good history, and that 
textbooks aren't everything, even at 16 
plus since it’s produced not by histo- 
rians or teachers but by the Age 
Exchange Theatre Company, who 
have a show which goes by the same 
name. Social history, family history, 
oral history, women!s history; there 
are so many areas in which it could be 
useful. Many of these areas are 
touched on too in The Thirties, a slim 
collection of simple sources and ques- 
tions for the younger secondary level, 
or the less able 14-lGs. 

Jessica Saraga 
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the family after all. This is a grand kettles, provide free heating, frighten 
book U of life and humour. It takes burglars and so on. Pilchrf at a^tiy 
us to Camclot and then back to the younger age group than is Willis Hall s 
seaside! wilh invention and adventure book. Dragon In fke family vi ould 


us to L-umoiui , — - - 

seaside, wilh invention and adventure 

at every turn. . __ 

Do your water pipes sometimes go 
“Knock Knock!"? Ifso. then perhaps a 
dragon lives there. Such, 1 inuoM “ 
the origin of Nocnoc the drainpipe 
dragon who is the star of Maggie 

^ f Behavin^fike an exaggerated 1 ver- 
sion of one of those 
|y subnormal dogs which donunate 
some suburban houreholds. Nocnoc 
Gets Into Scrapes - melting imp, 
scaring relatives, angering nhnqj !*"■ 

ployed He docs however ato have 

many useful attributes, and can boil 


and I do not wish to read it again. 

A Book of Dragons is an anthology 
of dragon stories and poems either 

OUOK, urmuim ... ; wn«en J ? t an ®f! d D i vW 

nevertheless suit most juniors, and McKee or collected by them from 

could be read aloud to younger pupils. elsewhere. It includes "The Tale of 

Fay Sampson's dragon is a big model Custard the Dragon" by Ogden Nash 

oonstnicted for Chinese New Year, for and “The Snilterjipe" by James 

this is a book about the goings on among Reeves as well as stories such as a 

the DupIlsofamulliculluraT classroom. retelling by Joan tJass ot "St George 

Thus there is also a chapter about and the Dragon . There are 11 stones 

Divali and one about a Nativity play, and poems in all. with lots of lively 

This is a competent and jolly enough illustrations by David Mck.ee, many of 

offering but I want all children’s them jn colour. The whole is very 

authors* to take note that the joke' presentable and children will enjoy 

about the Bethlehem innkeeper who handling it and browsing. 


offering, but I want all childrens 
authors to take note that the joke 
about the Bethlehem innkeeper who 
says, in answer to the weary Joseph, 
something like “Come in there s plenty 
of room" nas now been done to death 


Divided 


The Reign of Elizabeth I. Edited by 
Christopher Halgh. 

Macmillan Problems in' Focus series 
£16 and £5.95. 

If there are any school libraries still in a 
position to buy books, this is one which 
should have a strong claim on their 
attention. Twenty years ago, the 
majestic picture of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth I put together by Sir John Nenlc 
held something near a monopoly. 
Today, like so much else in the picture 
of Tudor and Stuart England, this has 
crumbled to dust, leaving us to say; 
“look on my works, ye mighty, and 
despair." 

This volume is the first comprehen- 
sive attempt to put together the new 
work in aliandy and palatable form, 
and it has succeeded. The keynote 
essay is that in which Norman Jones 
summarizes his book on the 1559 
Settlement. Instead of a conservative 
Queen straggling with a Puritan 
opposition in the Commons, we now 
have a Protestant Queen struggling 
with a conservative resistance in the 
Lords. As Professor Elton points out, 
considerable revisiop in our notions of 
the relations of Crown and Parliaments 
is demanded by this finding: the "Pun- 
tan opposition" beloved of the last 
generation is vanishing, and we now 
see why Francis Rous was able to 
comment on the word Puritan that “in 
the mouth of an Arminian , it means an 
onhodoxian". Paul Slack, on poverty, 
shows why Tawncy's findings arc now 
as much in need of revision as Neale's, 
and J D Alsop comes as near as 
possible to offering a painless intro- 
duction to the Exchequer. 

We do not yet have a new orthodoxy 
here: new questions for debate (ana 
examination) are dearly visible. Dr 
Pemy Williams, in questioning my 
remarks about the weakness of the late 
Elizabethan state, indicates the begin- 
ning of a debate. Professor Collinson 
ana Dr Haigh mark another which Is 
well under way. Professor Collinson 
traces the process of conversion to 
Protestantism, and Dr Haigh traces 
the resistance to that conversion. Both 
rely on considerable amounts of 
genuine evidence. Rather than debat- 
ing about which of them can find more 
examples, we might do better to look 
at the conclusion which follows if we 
accept them both, which is that the 
Reformation led to a considerable 
growth of religious diversity. That 
diversity, and the problems it created 
for notions of authority, arc the staple 
of the history of the next century. 
England was divided by the Reforma- 
tion. and it is perhaps only in our own 
lifetimes that that division (at least on 
this side of the Irish sea) has been 
healed. 

Conrad Russell 


Grandeur 


Memorials to the Roman Dead. Rj 
Susan Walker. „ 

British Museum Publications £4.50. 0 
7141 1275 5. 

Even the most casual elancet ul Ro- 
man memorial* to the dead nuiy lime 
been struck hv tiic monumental ele- 


gance of I heir design, niul touched by 
the lupidury eloquence of their inscrip- 
tions. Susan Walker, an Assistant 


Gerald Haigh 

a ■ 3 


Keeper in the Department ol Cheek 
and Roman Antiquities, celebrates 
this marriage of grace und grandeur in 
a monograph which wholly lives up to 
the standard of clearly-presented scho- 
larship und fine-toned illustration that - 
we haye come to expect in the 
Museum's publications. 

Martin Fagg 
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Tomorrow’s world 


A Jub To Live. By Shirley Williams. 
Penguin £2.95. II 14 IHM426 6. 

Shirley Willi aim hm spent much of her 
time since 1 ‘JT'i ns ;i senior research 
fellow at the Policy Studies Institute. 
When she hits not been temporarily 
pre-oceiipictl with the House of Coni' 
mons ;b the winner of the Crosby 
by-election in 1981 , and the affair* of 
die Social Democratic Party, of which 
she is president, she has used her time 
away from the day-to-day neuroses of 
the House of Commons to immerse 
herself in the social, economic and 
political implications of the Informa- 
tion Revolution and the "impact of 
tomorrow’s technology on work and 
society”. 

The canvas is huge. Mrs Williams is j 
a good Minima riser. The hook provides 
a rather breathless tour round a very 
wide horizon, in the form of a series of 
short sections- many of them tantaliz- 
ing because they leave the questions 
they ruise dangling in the air. She starts 
with employment - or rather, unem- 
ployment - ami how Britnin, the 
untied Stales and Japan are shaping 
up to the transformation of manufac- 
turing and service industries by the 
computer in all its forms. 

The information on Japan and the 
US will be of interest to the general 
reader, thougli one suspects that any- 
one who has looked at these matters 
seriouslv will already be familiar with 
much of what she has assembled. The 
way Japan has embraced new technol- 
ogy and adapted to its demands is 
impressive (and frighteningly rational 
to those of us who are accustomed to 
more perverse human reactions) but 
what emerges most clearly is the fact 
that, but for the huge increase in 
Japanese exports which nas sent unem- 
ployment rocketing throughout the 
rest of the industrial world, Japanese 
productivity gains would have cut 
directly into Japanese jobs. Hod this 
happened, the promise of life-time 
employment on which the big 
Japanese companies have based their 
claim on workers’ loyal cooperation 
would have fallen to the ground. As 
Mrs Williams shows, there are well- 
founded doubts about the logical pos- 
sibility of all the other big industrial 
economies performing the same econ- 
omic miracle as Japan and creating 
new jobs an the scale required. 

Her analysis of the future of employ- 
ment, then, is Interesting and its cross- 
cultural spread gives it perspective, It 
rightly looks beyond technology to the j 


human factors which set limits to 
economic possibilities. For instance, 
she (like the SDPj sees a new incomes 
policy as a sine tpia non of n planned 
recovery and trots out (albeit absurdly 
briefly) Professor Richard Laynnd’s 
inflation lax as the answer. By so 
doing, she emphasizes the difference 
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and her solutions. 

Her education section reads more 
like some notes towards a chapter than 
a serious contribution to the cducu- 
tionul argument - though most of it is 
there. She secs computer literacy as a 
basic educational aim - for teachers no 
less than for children -and not just as a 
spcciiilfsr activity. She believes the 
future will require a broad educational 
foundation in the humanities as well 
as science, and high levels of average 
capability throughout the community 
(the Japanese achievement) not a 
small elite nt the head of n poorly 
educated moss. More specifically, she 
secs nn need for the continuation of 
external examinations at J6-plus. The 
bones of a policy arc there but, ns Mrs 
Williams herself proved when she was 
Secretary of Slate, getting from A to B 
is more difficult than describing X, Y 
and Z. 

The latter sections of the book are 
also rather sketchy but, by showing 
how widely the issues ramify, they 
provide stimulating leads to further 
speculation. She touches on the flow of 
information in an electronic world, the 
political and economic questions of 
access and control, the potential for 
surveillance and the threat to demo- 
cracy posed both by Orwellian political 
control and the capacity of interactive 
cable for instant referenda and the 
new, electronic populism they would 
bring with them. 

This book is full of thought- provok- 
ing glimpses of future hopes and future 
dangers. What it lacks, perhaps, is h 
stronger critical content, a more robust 
scepticism, a greater willingness to sift 
the wheat from the chaff. Tnc conclud- 
ing paragraphs make a belated and 



“Reynolds, Williams, and Crush, members uf D’Arcy’s Persian exploration parly, enjoyed a spot of ’tea’ near Masjld-l- 
Sulalman In 1908." From Fundamentals of the Petroleum Industry by Robert O Anderson, a wide-ranging survey of the 
development of the petroleum age and the current economic, social and scientific trends (Weldenfeld and Nlcolson £18.95), 


Think again 


Energize 


Rethinking Teacher Education. Edited 
by David Hopkins and Ken Reid. 
Croom Helm £17.95. 0 7099 5505 9. 

Rethinking Teacher Education prom- 
ises more than it produces. The editors 
say that it explores four themes: an 
analysis of the contemporary context 
of teacher education; organization, 
"its internal features and ecological 
context"; an analysis of the “prog- 
rammatic nature of teacher euucn- 


iderata for the future. The best, in 
"rethinking" terms, of the in-between 
chapters arc Partnership Supervision, 
by Jean Ruddick and Alan Sigsworth, 
and Subject Centred And School 
Based Teacher Training in the Post- 

J raduate Certificate of Education, by 
im Eggleston. 

The Took highlights a major prob- 
lem. Government influence on teacher 
education is paramount. That influ- 
ence, as authors here record, has been 


Energy: Crisis or Opportunity? An 
Introduction to Energy Studies. By 
Diana Schumacher et a]. 

Macmillan £25 and £12. 


tion”; some major issues "currently 
facing teacher education". But apart 
from the inevitable hazards of combin- 


rather feeble nleo for “intermediate 
technology". IE this is meant to em- 
body the real message of the book, it 
would have been better to have set out 
the hypothesis earlier and to have used 
it as a yardstick by which to measure 
the gec-whizzery - the talk of fifth 
generation computers and expert sys- 
tems. Still, it's a hook which is well 
worth reading - and putting in the 
hands of sixth-foimen. 

Stuart Maclure 


ing the work of 12 authors in 253 pages, 
there is the difficulty of carrying an 
argument along for any one of those 
themes, let alone four. This makes 
“rethinking” hard to sustain. It is more 
like a collection of uneven thoughts, 
with occasional flushes which light up a 
future which is indeed rc-lhouehi. 

That it to take the editors, David 
Hopkins and Ken Reid, at their own 
words. It is not to say that it is not a 
useful book on teacher education. 
Early chuptcrs offer a stream of critic- 
ism of Government influence, unfortu- 
nately without a systematic critique. 
Why hove successive Governments 
made such a mess of teacher educa- 
tion? The distinction the editors assert, 
between superficial and deep structure 


and is exercised erratically. But having 
sympathized with the difficulty of the 
DES in relation to local authorities, 
the Treasury, teachers’ associations, 
and its statutory responsibility for 
standards. Government cannot be 
absolved from the consequences of the 
way its influence is exercised. The 
debate in this book represents the 


(whatever that means) could be ap- 
plied to that tmestion. The book ends 
with William Taylor’s masterly state- 


can in the shadow of those influences. 
What they need is to be able to work in 
broad daylight. And the Secretary of 
State can let In some daylight by 
discussing openly the criteria he issued 
to his new Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education course, so that in 
partnership with the professionalism 
demonstrated in much of this book, 
criteria can evloivc as an instrument 
for supporting Rethinking for im- 
provements, without blinkers. 

Norman Evans 



e assessors 


The Identification of Progress In 
Learning, By Torslen Hagcratrand. 
Cambridge university Press £22.50. 


0 521 30087 8. 

Learning to Tench, Teaching to Learn, 
By Gwynclh Dow. 

Routicdge and Kegan Paul £5.95. 
0 7102 0542 2. 

The Art of Educational Evaluation. By 
Elliot W Eisner. 

The Fulmer Press £8.50. 0 905273 61 3. 
Educational Staff Development. By 
Alex Main, 

Croom Helm £15.95. 0 7099 1760 0. 


The Green Paper suggests that there 
should be a unit-cost appraisal of 
research. The papers edited by Tor- 
sten HagerstTand ponder how minute 
the process of research specialization 
can be, how far what is described as 


transpecialization can extend and what 
happens when several subjects (parti- 
cularly maths, physics and biology) 
each claim to be prototypes, front 
runners or jewels in the research 
crown. With great candour, the essays 
dwell more than once on that self- 
enriching aspect uf research which 
emerges from what arc described as 
citation clubs. These seem to mean 
that people within a research circle can 
by mutual agreement quote each other 
and then feel that they arc right in 
omitting the acknowledgement of 
other people's enquiries - whether 
those arc important or not. 

The essays originated in a 1983 
symposium of the European Science 
Foundation and examine who it is who 


should assess (he assessors of research , 1 
what is meant when it is claimed in a 
subject as well organized and heavily 
structured as maths that any research 
result is surprising, why research Is 
sometimes secretive and how it Is that 
research findings can from time to lime 
raise issues which become clothed in 
moral or political importance. 

Together the 12 essays put forward a 
demanding range of questions about 
how worthwhile the claimed advances 
of knowledge actually are. They cover 
medicine, economics, history, linguis- 
tics and some of the sciences- and they 
include the history of art. 

If this collection reveals with un- 
usual openness find with a very level- 
ling kind of modesty how claims for 
new knowledge can be assessed, 
Gwyneth Dow s reprinted study of a 
12-year-olu experiment in. teacher- 
education at Melbourne retraces the 
path by which what was commonplace I 
m teaching method in. some parts of 
England in the early Seventies had to 
be re-appraised when it arrived iq 
Australia. Deep-grained attachments 
to external assessment Were watched 
as, in the mind of the teacher, they 
became transformed into attitudes 
which sought a reward solely in the 
work of loach ins. Surprise at and, 
later, understanding ot student atti- 
tudes is carefully recorded; why should 
students' casunlness have been toler- 
ated while teachers were punctiliously 
tough on their own levels of applica- 
tion and enthusiasm? At what stage, 
tod, did the process of consulting 
students about Tonus of assessment 
turn into a covert compulsion to put 


forward ideas about alternative activi- 
ties? 

The -Dow study is particularly in- 
teresting for its insight into the import- 
ance of what is described as prepared 
improvisation. In particular it pays 
tribute to well-remembered observa- 
tions made by John Nisbet about the 
innovator's four waves of difficulty. 

In contrast, Elliot Eisner puts for- 
ward what his sub-title describes as a 


personal view of evaluation. He con- 
cludes that to bring change into the 
field of evaluation is an epistemologic- 
al problem, a political problem and a 
problem of education. Incongruities 
surround evaluation because schools 
are concerned with helping the young 
to prepare for the future -but a future 
riddled with ambiguities, trade-offs, 
dilemmas, competing alternatives and 
conflicting answers. 

In this labyrinth Eisner dwells on 
educational connolsseurship and bn 
educational criticism. Neither lends 
itself easily to an American tradition 
which conceives of evaluation as some- 
thing which is limited to that kind of 
knowledge which is principally scien- 
tific. He brings (he problem back to 
Hageratrand and the Europeans: he 
feels that those who were familiar with 
the development of evaluation already 
knew that It was, In the United States, 
significantly Influenced by assume 
lions arid procedures employed In 
educational research and that educa- 
tional research In turn had taken the 
nature] sciences as its model. 

ThiSjdoes not satisfy Eisner, hence 
, h| 5 insistence on the threefold nature 
. of change in evaluation; Hence, too 


his own candid comment that people 
do what they know how to do. The 
politics of university life , of profession- 
al associations, of journals and of 
schools tend to support the status quo. 

Eisner concedes that it is reassuring 
to see change now occurring in each ot 
the four arenas which he has picked 
out. The most consistent target for 
change in schools for the past seven or 
eight years has been the professional 
development and re-training of 
teachers and Alex Main provides a 
review of that subject which draws on a 
wide range of experience. He express- 
es his preference for methods of pro- 
fessional development which empha- 
size the importance of the teacher who 
regards himself or herself as a learner 
and as someone who needs and can use 
first-class professional counselling. 
The teacher is a professional who can - 
without being prescribed a scheme of 
in-service treatment, without the sti- 
mulus of reward and without the need 
for other people to set down any 
institutional objectives - pursue his or 
her personal needs. 


Informed and supported self-de- 
velopment is Alex Main’s answer. It 
would fit well with what is sought by 
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both the authors and the critics of 
recent White Papers and 'blue books. 
Indeed, taken together ail four studies 

E rovlde more information than the 
iterated professional can ever find 
time to digest; But Hagerstrand and 
ElBner are worth trying to make time 
for. 


Public policy issues frequently lack the 
economist’s perspective. For example, 
government inquiries consider Alterna- 
tive sites for a third London airport 
rather than ask whether the cost ot the 
alternatives forgone by having a third 
airport at all are justified. Tnis text- 
book overview of energy studies simi- 
larly fails to focus the economic spot- 
light, avoiding all discussion of the 
crucial question of the rate at which 
society aoes/should discount the fu- 
ture, and the discrepancy between 
private and social rates of time prefer- 
ence. Another ignored aspect con- 
cerns the demand for energy: policies 
to encourage lifestyles that require less 
profligate energy consumption might 
reduce the need for revolutionary 
changes in (lie supply of energy. 

Furthermore, the global social costs 
of increased consumption of energy 
generated by nuclear power and coal 
nrc greater than the private cosls, so 
governments should impose pricing 
policies to encourage conservation, 
and engage in greater research and 
development on renewable energy 
sources. The technical aspects of 
alternative energy supplies arc exhaus- 
tively covered In this synoptic text for 
students of engineering, geography, 
environmental nnd other energy-re- 
lated courses. 

The historical introduction offers a 
broad description of traditional, cur- 
rent and emerging energy forms, from 
2,000-year-oId water wheels still func- 
tioning in Syria, to the development of 
nuclear reactors in the 1960s. Schu- 
macher points out that until the ou 
crises of the 1970s, conservation had 
been ignored by the 1 affluent 
societies ; it henceforth became a 
major feature of energy policy. 

Technical chapters follow on oil and 
natural gas, coal, nuclear and solar 
energy. Biomass, which is stored main- 
ly in trees, is an iraporwm energy 
source in the Third World, but unfor- 
tunately the use of wood is often 
uncontrolled and not acoompan 1 y 
soil enrichment and replanting prog- 
rammes, so soil erosion, flooding and 
deserts ensue. The world loses art area 
of forest the size of England and wales 
annually through tree-felling alone. 

Sea energy schemes such as tide 

mills and power barrages have en- 
vironmental side-effects which may 
vitiate their advantages except in a lew 
locations. Geothermal energy is vast 
but as yet hardly tapped. UK conserva- 
tion policies receive faint praise, but 
architects nrc criticized for their glass- 
sided office blocks which cause enor- 
mous heat losses in Winter and require 
air-conditioning in Summer. Energy 
options for the Third World are con- 
strained, since many countries do noi 
possess adequate reserves of conven- 
tional fuels to meet subsistence iei 
alone development needs. 

This specialized text will serve main- 
ly as background reading, but ns 
numerous tables of statistics will maxe 
it a much-used reference source. 


David Whitehead 


BOOKS 


Stories within stories 


j„ My Mother's House. By Kim 

vS n £10.95. 0 86068 558 6. £4.95. 
5631 

Hie author embarked on a perilous 
voyage of introspection and inter- 
pretation In telling her family’s story 
this way. She chose to do so by 
introducing these recollections in a 
scries of flashbacks narrated by her 
mother and discussed with her and 
with her own daughter, who in the 
course of the production of the 'narra- 
tive, grows up. Each story rcvculs 
another, like oac of those Russian 
bebushka dolls. 

It could have been n schmaltzy snga, 
asort of Fiddler on the Roof Part Two , 
about what happened to those emigres 
from Tsarist Russia, told on the distaff 
side. But it is triumphantly saved by 
two things. The first is the superb skill 
of the author who always stops this side 
o } sentimentality. The second is its 
beautifully subtle explorations of the 


Period 

pieces 

Elizabethan Poetry: Lyrical and 

Narrative edited by Gerald Hammond 
(Macmillan Casebook Scries £15 nnd 
$6,951. Macmillan's Casebook series 
ws launched in 1968 in order to 
present carefully selected critical 
essays on a single poe* or literary 
theme. Gerald Hammond's volume is 
divided into three parts, enabling the 
reader to compare the opinions of 
contemporary writers, sucli ns Cam- 
pion and Sidney, with comment und 
appraisal of Elizabethan verse written 
between 1618 and 1 8K7 and that of 20th 
century critics. 

English Poetry uTIlic Seventeenth Cen- 
tury by George Purfill (Longman 
Literature in English Series 1 13.95 und 
£5.95). One of the first three titles to 
be published in this new series, this 
volume considers the verse of its 
period in the context of the socio- 
political history of ;m age of ferment 
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a study of the religious lyrics of the 
Mlapliysicnl poets, Marvell’s par- 
liamentary lines, Rochester's bawdy 
*nd Drydcn's satire. 

Jour Metaphysical Poets edited by 
Richard Willmolt (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press .£5.95 und £2.95). In 
preparing a student's introduction to 
the metaphysical poets, Richard Will- 
twHl has made full and helpful notes to 
• substantial selection of the lyrics of 
Herbert, Marvell and 
Vaughan; and completed his anthol- 
ogy with a brief section of work by 
contemporaries from Marlowe to 
iraheme. His introduction explains 
tow such diverse talents have come to 
recouped together under the same 

of the Romantic Period by J R 
ttfi 8 ** 00 (Routlcdge & Kegan Paul 
“i 85 °. 71 °2 0551 T). This fourth 
Pn™iuL m the Routicdge^ History of 


frr waTAii In r In I Till L 

i T, J lllirWTffcFTnWFkv** 


. . 

*u inc ludes the work uf Burns und 
~' lV E cr among that of the poets more 
jyy associated with this period. 

Jackson is more concerned 
oirL lndlvldua * P°cnv» than with the 
^Pcrate work of any particular poet, 

haw ,u r * Bn ^ P ur P°sc is to show 
J*! 8 ®* reflect the literary 
fashions of the time. 

**y John Clare edited by 
JEIU.00. U 670 
sodiii !«• .J 5 " ,,m B satirical attack on 
to* Jf JU S“ was not published until 
never 2, e _ rthc J’ 061 ’* death, and it has 
,hc given to his 

ffladnpc^ 0 ' K? 13 01 l ° SOnncl 0n Ids 
foUytfhiJte* ,hal ■* ,,as hccn care- 
the foil „ ant f ma de easily accessible, 
wit emp™ rCn ^ 1 P* Clare .s reforming 
P°enu\wf| C h^l nd n ? adcrs ° r Ws bird 
mSS as familial with tire 
they » re Peevish Scornful as 

T arc with trolly Wagtail. 

Shirley Toulson 


parent and child relationship: wc 
adore them, then we arc embarrassed 
by them, wc reject them and fight 
everything they stand for; finally we 
accept thcm with an aching sympathy 
that still has an edge of exasperation 
beneath the surface. 

We leant first of Grandmother's life 
in the shtetl, where she was the only 
htcratc woman in the Jewish village, of 
the emigration to America in 1914, and 
of Rase Chcmin's struggle for educa- 
tion and for union rights in the garment 
industry. Gradually she emerges as a 


fighter against oppression in everv 
sphere, industrial, political and 
domestic. She is (hat very unfashion- 


able thing, and unregenerate member 
of the Communist Party of the United 
States. This was the faith that sus- 
tained her as a militant organizer in the 
battle for social justice from the de- 
pression to the threats of deportation 
in the McCarthy era, including several 
years of residence in the Soviet Union 
itself. 

The agonizing death of a cherished 


elder daughter puts a terrible strain on 
the family as Kim tries to be a good 
young Communist like her adored 
dead sister, but develops vague ambi- 
tions to be a writer. One day she 
declines to go along to yet another 
protest meeting, declaring that the 
poem she is working on will live long 
after the Communist party is forgot- 
ten. "That 1 should live to hear it. I, 
from my own daughter" expostulates 
Rose, and the same argument was 
repeated for 20 years until the genera- 
tions came to terms with each other. 
The tragedy of course is that the great 
fighters for American liberties were 
irredeemably tarnished in the eyes of 
outsiders as the apologists for Stalinist 
dictatorship. Rose Cncmin remains 
oblivious to this tragic irony, but her 
daughter is acutely aware of it, while 
her daughter, Larissa, learns to 
appreciate both the Jewish and the 
radical heritage. An absorbing story. 

Colin Ward 
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i eood Aurora Floyd. By Mary Braddon. 

lC £3.95. 1) 86068 510 I. 

Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton. £3.95. 
iv 505 5. 

Marcella. By Mrs Humphrey Ward. 
£3.95. 545 5. 

Sisters By A River. By Barbara Com- 
yns. £2.95. 475 X. 

Virago Modern Classics 


The first three of these books deal 
more or less with the period that 
bridges the gap between wnat is recog- 
nizably “the past" and the years im- 
mediately following the First World 
War. The fourth, quite different in 
character and subject matter, belongs 
to the second decade of this century. 
The central figure of each of the first 
three Is a woman, and each of them, 
for one reason or another, finds herself 
totally or in pari at odds with the role 
society expects her to play. 

Aurora Floyd and Belinda both 
show the strength of a male-dominated 



society accepted by the two heroines 
even though they arc in conflict with it 
as much as by the other characters in 


the books and their contemporary 
readers. Both arc passionate ana 
beautiful. Both are conventional in 
character and behaviour and both are 
led into folly or error by their passions. 
Both heroines accept the domination 
of their husbands, Aurora with love, 
Belinda as a duty. Both books provide 
entertainment in spite of some turgid 
writing, use of somewhHt stock charac- 


ters and over-much repetition, but the 
love and passion that lorm their major 
theme and made them favourites in the 
lending libraries of their day carry 
them alung still. 

Marcella is a sermon in the form of a 
novel. Unlike the other two heroines, 
Marcella is a conscious rebel whose 
social conscience, fully awakened, 
lends her to adopt the cause of the 
downtrodden poor of city and country, 
sacrificing not only an advantageous 
marriage but all her waking hours to 
their welfare and giving them her love. 
Mrs Ward, herself a social worker, was 
no sentimentalist, and although her 
sympathies are w r ith Marcella there is 
implicit in the conclusion and hinted at 
in the text a criticism of Marcella's lack 
of restraint in her approach. It is in 
some ways less easily readable than the 
other two but it is undoubtedly more 
interesting. 

Sisters by a River is the true account 
of an extraordinary childhood at the 
time when eccentricity and shabby 
gentility were having their lost fling 
before the Second world War closed 
that chapter. Events both real and 
half-imaginary arc described with crys- 
talline, macabre objectivity. Surrealist 
desires and experiences are recounted 
with matter-of-fact nonchalance and 
arc sharpened still further by vivid 
iinBgcs that own nothing to artifice. It 
is a strange, disturbing book, oddly 
poetic and well worth reading. 

Katya Watter 


The worst Bronte 


The Poems of Charlotte Bronte. Edited 
by Tom Wlnnifrlth. I 

Basil Blackwell for Shakespeare Head 
£19.50. 0 631 12563 9. 

Poems by the Bronti Sisters. Intro- 
duction by M R D Seaward. 

A & C Black £4.95. 0 7136 2663 1. 

The Poems of Charlotte Bronti is part 
of the work of replacing the old 


Archaic votive tablet 
depicting Dionysus, the 
god of u’lVic, with vine 
und drinking cun -from 
The Greek World: 
Classical , Byzantine nnd 
Modern, a collection of 
superbly illustrated 
essays, edited by 
Professor Robert 
Browning, on the 
country's history, life 
and culture ( Thames & 
Hudson £20.00, 
published on September 
9). 


Shakespeare Head Bronte. Tom Wln- 
nifritli of Warwick University follows 
his 1983 edition of the poems or 
Branwcll with one of those of the 
best-known Bronte - disarmingly 
admitting (lint "Charlotte was prob- 
ably the worst poet in the family after 
her father", but rightly insisting that 
“as the author of two great novels her 
life and anything she wrote must be of 
interest”. 

This edition not only supersedes the 
1934 edition of J A Symington and T J 
Wise (the latter being described as “a 


Angrian poems to Christine Alexan- 
ders forthcoming edition of her juve- 
nilia), but also provides useful in- 
formation in a general introduction, a 


Mad Girl and her sisters 


The Bloodaxe Book or Contemporary 
Women Poets. Edited by Jen! Couzyn 
Bloodaxe books £12.95 and £5.95. 
Life by Drowning: Selected Poems. By 
Jenl Couzyn 

Bfoo^xe^Bmiks^95^^^^^ 

It is now the fashion, it seems, when 
putting together a poetry anthology, to 
find a title sufficiently ludicrous as to 
detract reviewers’ uitcnlion from the 
actual content of the book. 

I he Bloodaxe Book of Contempor- 
ary Women Poets is no exception. The 
title sounds innocuous enough, until 
wc learn the identities of these “Eleven 
British Writers” -“the leading British 
women poets", as they are called on 
the cover. To what extent can Ruth 
l-ainlight (still an American citizen I, 
Sylvia Flash (an American, who hap- 
pened to marry im Englishman). Anne 
Stevenson (an American). Fleur 
Adcock (a New Zealander J, and Jem 
Couzyn (a South African), lay claim to 

^fn 8 laci^Hriiishness has nothing 


whatsoever to do with Couzyn 's selec- 
tion which, she tells us in the Introduc- 
tion, is based upon a particular set of 
criteria: all the poets are over 40; they 
have each published four or five 
books; and they are those, she says, 
“whose work is particularly close to 
me”. 

Fortunately, it is a good choice, and 
one that makes mockery of the three 
basic stereotypes of woman poet so 
cleverly and wittily analysed by 
Couzyn: Mrs Dedication, Miss Eccen- 
tric Spinster, and Mad Girl. 

As a preface to her own work, there 
is an essay by each poet and, in the 
cases of Stevie Smith and Sylvia Plath, 
extracts from their prose and an essay 
by Couzyn. The poems themselves are 
well chosen, and Couzyn has resisted 
the temptation to choose all the old 
favourites which regularly appear ra 
other anthologies. 

It also seems fashionable, when 
editing an anthology, to bring out an 
individual collection of one s own at 
the same time. Jeni Couzyn’s Life by 
Drowning: Selected Poems unavoid- 


ably includes her poems published in 
the other anthology; a little greedy, 
perhaps, in view of the fact that 
Couzyn alone only just makes her own 
“over 40" bracket - by three years. 

Nevertheless, Couzyn is an accom- 
plished and varied poet. In “Christmas 
in Africa", the spirit of place is con- 
veyed with narrative case and skill; the 
rhythm of “The Tarantula Dance" is 
resonant of Plath's physically disturb- 
ing and more bitter poems: 

Loneliness and madness, he eats her 
for poetry 

his children swell in her womb like 

pus. 

While in "Preparation of Human Pic” 
and “The Babies”, the degree of 
repulsion is carried to its limit: a baby 
“pulped like a water melon" by its 
father (“The Babies"). 

Every poem has ail echo which goes 
on haunting long after the speaking 
voice has died away, ft is this sense of 


makes Life by Drowning a powerful 
collection. 

Jad Stephen 


bibliographical note, a textual intro- 
duction. a chronological list ol the 
poems included, a provision list of 
poems not included, and ample notes. 
The poems themselves are arranged in 
three sections - those published in 
Charlotte's lifetime, those added in the 
old Shakespeare Head edition, and 
those added now. Perhaps a chronolo- 
gical order - as adopted in the 1941 
edition of Emily’s poems by C W 
Hntfield - would hnve been more 
illuminating, but the job has been done 
well and will hardly need to be. done 
again. 

Poems by the Bronti Sisters is a 
cheap hardback reprint of the 1978 
fascimile edition ot their first book. 
Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell, with a brief introduction by Mark 
Seaward of Bradford University. This 
famous book was published in 1846 at 
their expense ana with almost total 
lack of either critical or commercial 
success, and republished in 1848 (fol- 
lowing the appearance of their novels) 
with some ot both. Its reappearance is 
welcome, but the Introduction should 
have been brought up to date. 

Nicolas Walter 


Splendid 

Shavings 


The Nun, the Infidel & the Superman. 
By D Felicltas Corrigan, 

John Murray £12.50. 0 7195 4200 6. . 

Although Laurentia McLachlan was a 
strictly enclosed nun for 70 years, she 
attracted an extraordinarily wide vari- 
ety of friends to the grille of her abbey 
at Stanbrook, near Worcester. In this 
book, Feliciias Corrigan concern- 
trates firstly on Dame Laurentia s 
friendship with Sir Sydney Cockerell, 
dedicated “infidel" and scholar. But 
most interesting is her correspondence 
with George Bernard Shaw, which 
plumbed surprising depths in the “su- 
perman" and produced some splendid 
Shavings such as an election slogan 
urging “Vote for Sr. Sulpicia and short 
prayers”. What a pity this could not 
nave been developed into a book by 
itself. 

David Twiston Davies 
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" ■ iisi Friday we were encouraged 
I to explore a different nnd very 
B important dimension of art. We 
■■worked with images of 
ourselves, initially produced ns dis- 
jointed sketches drawn without the 
“constraints" of near perfect hndilvr 
coordination. These wc developed, 
via decisions and alterations, into a 
large painting collage and lino prim. 
The results were far more original, 
exciting and personal chan any work I 
had produced he fore.” 

John Anderson, an A level art 
student in his final term at Ecclcs- 
bourne .School. Du f fie Id, Derbyshire, 
wrote that report after participating in 
a one-day workshop run nt the school 
by Birmingham artist David Patten. 
The workshop was part of a compre- 
hensive scheme taking art and artists 
into schools, jointly sponsored and 
organized for the first time this year hy 
Derbyshire Museums Service and Etisi 
Midlands Arts. 

The aim has been to bring school 
corn muni ties into creative contact with 
professional an in two ways: by taking 
artists into the schools to work with 
students, and hy confronting the chil- 
dren with a changing scries of profes- 
I .sional cxibitions. The overall theme of 
the scheme, known as the Derbyshire 
Portrait Project, was jiortrititure. 

The workshop which John Aiulcr- 
son described was ins! one of four 
unions run bv David Patten at Eccles- 


bourne School, each time with a 
different group of pupils. And Ecclcs- 
boumc was just one of four schools 
afforded this degree of attention by h 
professional artist: David Patten also 
spent four days in Pcnr Tree Junior 
School, Derby, while his fellow artist, 
Alan Vaughan from Nottingham, ran 
four one-day workshops at both 


Creative conflict 

Marian Blaikley on a project which took artists into schools 


I r*v Tu -nvi titEF i i 


terfieid, and Meadow Farm Primary, 
Chaddesden, Derby. 

Pupils Jike John Anderson, who 
were lucky enough to take part in one 
of the workshops, were enthusiastic 
nbout the experience, whatever their 
age. Another Ecclesbourne sixth for- 
mer. who admitted having very tradi- 
tional views on art, certainly found the 
session drawing self-port roils blindfold 
and creating a hugp collage cooper- 
atively, very revealing: “I usually pre- 
fer a more conventional type of art. I 
don't ever do anything as daring as 
this. Bur it's been fun. It'll probably 
make me think a lot more about what I 
do - to dare to go a bit further, to take 
things and twist them rather than just 


children voted with their Feet: at 


Meadow Farm, for example, they 
abandoned all thoughts of playtime as 
they worked on plaster of Paris masks, 
fetishes and the accoutrements of 
witch ductory, pursuing the theme ol 
wizardry set for them by Alan 
Vaughan. 

The teachers, too, were impressed 
by the impact the sessions had on 
pupils. Carol Mills, print specialist in 
Ecclesboume's art department, saw 
the benefits in the following terms: 
“What was most important was the 
way that thev gained so much other 
than practical skills. It helped clarify 
their ideas about art and helped them 
to understand more about the experi- 
ence of working in art. For the first 
lime they realized that it's often the 
process involved in creating art that’s 
more important than any finished 




'at ten the Upper Sixth have tried to 
recreate the conditions themselves. 
But of course it hasn't worked.” 
Carol Mills stressed, as did many 
others involved in the Derbyshire 
Portrait Project, that it was (he whole 
school that benefited from the artist's 
presence, not just those who attended 
the workshops: “I was pleasurably 
surprised by the enthusiasm of the 
whole school for the results of the first 
session," (a 12 foot long lino print/ 
collage of portraits which was display- 
ed in the dining hall). “Even very 
conservative members of staff were 
struck by it I” 

The reaction she obtained using the 
work as a starting point for other 
groups of children was rewarding, too: 
“I took a third yenr group into the 
dining hall and. before they’d noticed 
the print on the wall, got them to draw 
self-portraits with their eyes closed. 
This provided a good introduction to 



Alan Vaughan with children from Meadow Farm Primary and their maska 
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some interesting comments as a result. 
One girl described the portraits, called 
unflattering by another, as being not 
about how you look, but about how 
you feci, which I thought surprisingly 
perceptive." 

Tliis kind of impact on the whole 
school community is exactly what the 
organizers of the Derbyshire Portrait 
Project intended, and one that they 


reinforced with the other clement in 
the scheme: four professional exhibi- 
tions, each of which was displayed in 
all four schools. These travelling ex- 
hibitions consisted of photographs 
(religious leaders in Nottingham), 
cartoons (cartoons and caricatures on 
a historical basis), collages (clothes 
and visual style - Jane Kelly), and a 
mixed collection of work by Richard 
Perry, Billy Ming, Kate Nockles and 
others. 

While there was some feeling ex- 
pressed by both teachers and artists 
that the choice of exhibitions could 
have been more closely tailored to the 
specialist needs of schools, neverthe- 
less they proved valuable as starting 
points tor discussions and creative 
work. Alan Vaughan, for example, 
related the results of one of the tour 
sessions he took at Meadow Farm 
Primary to Jane Kelly’s collages In 
these terms: “The group nindc two 
punk rockers, complete with spots and 
snot, shaping and forming them in 
chicken wire and modelling with plas- 
ter bandage and cardboard. Hie car- 
rings, chains, tattoos and bells pro- 


duced a visual style opposite to Jane 
Kelly's ‘Wedding Dress’ picture, but 
still over-ridingly concerned with im- 


age and visual language." 

Paul Swales, exhibitions coordina- 
tor for East Midlands Arts, whose job 
it is to place exhibitions in non-galtcry 
venues in the comparatively galleryless 
Enst Midlands, explained the rationale 


behind combining exhibitions with 
workshops in the Project: “Workshops 
are usually one-off things, only 


touching those directly involved. By 
bringing the exhibitions in as well we 
are broadening the scheme out to more 
people." In fact Paul Swales sees the 
most important aspect of the whole 
project as being the culminating ex- 
hibition held at Museum Headquarters 
in Darlcy Dale in July, at which all its 
elements were brought together under 
one roof. All Derbyshire schools were 
invited to visit the exhibition, at which 
they were able to sec not only the four 
travelling exhibitions, but many other 
variations on the theme of portraiture. 

Coins, primitive and modem sculp- 
tures, paintings and carvings, all drawn 
from the Museums Service collections, 


were brought together for a headhun- 
ters' Superstore, providing a further 
opportunity for the children to look 
creatively at the making of portraits 
Puppets, too. were a major feature 
with the grotesque Blundell puppets 
from the Midlands Arts Centre in 
Birmingham looming larger than life in 
the main exhibition hall 

Throughout the two-week run of the 
exhibition, workshop facilities were 
provided for all visiting children, while 
Alan Vaughan and David Patten ran 
special sessions for pupils' from the 
four schools who made such a major 
contribution to the scheme. 

Perhaps the two most significant 
works on display in Darley Dale were 
those commissioned from David Pat- 
ten and Alan Vaughan as part of the 
Derbyshire Portrait Project. These 
original works are being jointly pur- 
chased by East Midlands Arts ana Der- 
byshire Museums for the Museums 
Loan Service and will therefore be 
permanently available for schools to 
borrow. Paul Swales, for East Mid- 
lands Arts, stressed the value of having 
a commission element built into ihc 
scheme: “David and Alan’s work in 
the loans collection will be much more 
meaningful for the schools involved 
than the usual kind of acquisition, 
because they will understand how it's 
come there, and why it is as it is." 

Other schools visiting the Darlcy 
Dale exhibition were also able to 
appreciate something of this, when 
they saw Alan ana David's work 
alongside the schools'. For both artists ' 
feci mat thtjir experience working with 
the students is reflected in their com- 
missioned pieces. David Patten felt the 
impact on nis own work of the explora- 
tory sessions with the Ecclesbourne 
sixth formers to have been enormous: 
Alan Vaughan very much kept the 
limited exhibition space available in 
most schools in mind, when devising 
his thrce-and-a-half foot high three- 
dimensional flgure of a swimmer: he 
wanted to create something to which 
the pupils could not fail to respond. It 
is its far-reaching effects that make the 
Derbyshire Portrait Project unique 
among similar schemes. Through its 
combination of workshops, exhibi- 
tions and commissions the Project will 
eventually touch not only those pupils 
and schools directly involved in the 
workshops nnd the present Derbyshire 
school pupils who visited the big 
exhbition at Darlcv Dale, but also the 
school children of years to come, to 
whom David Patten and Alan 
Vaughan's works will be permanently' 
available through the loans collection. 



Peter Moody on a pack that teaches mathematical problem solving 


Problems with Patterns and Numbers: 
Au 0 Level Module 
A resource pack published by the Joint 
Matriculation Board and the Shell 
Centre for Mathematical Education 
Available from The Secretary, JMB, 
Manchester MIS 6EU. £27. 

The public view of maths is of a 1 
collection of skills and techniques, 
largely unrelated and mostly Irrelevant 
to evciyday life. This view is. rein- 
forced by tnc standard way in which 
exam syllabuses have been stated as 
lists of mathematical content: facts and 
skills, rather than in terms of processes 
and strategies to be developed and 
used in solving real problems. 

The CockcroFt Report has given 
welcome new impetus for shining the 
emphasis towards ninths as process, 
stressing problem solving, practical 
and investigation anil this new material 
from the JMB and the Shell Centre is 
an exciting and important develop- 
ment in the same direction. The pack is 
the first in a series of modules designed 
to promote gradual changes in class- 
room practice. 

This conjunction of an exam hoard 
and curriculum development team rec- 
ognizes two important realities: curri- 
culum change which affects 16+ exams 
will have some bite to it, and such 
changes need to be supported fully by 
materials for teachers and pupils. The 
iytlabus changes involved here ore 


non-compulsoty Question In the exam 
for 1986 and 1987), but they represent 
an important beginning in a process of 
gradual change. 

The aim is to teach and lest 
approaches to more open and unstan- 
dardized problems, by encouraging 
classroom activities designed to foster 
a range of strategic skills - trying 
simple cases, using suitable diagrams, 




wonung systematically. I 
The resource pack, developed and 
trialled in conjunction with some 30 
schools collaborating with (he Shell 
Centre, consists of Specimen Exam 
questions (with full mark schemes and 
sample scripts), classroom materials 
and support materials for teachers 
(including a 60- minute video and n 
microcomputer disk). The exam ques- 
tions and schemes clearly exemplify 
two aspects of the change in emphasis: 
it Is tho process of solving which earns 
the credit, equally the marking process 
is far harder than for traditional fact/ 
skill maths. 

The classroom materials represent 
an Important contribution to the whole 
field of literature on teaching problem 
solving. Many of the problems may be 
familiar but this represents a superb 
basic resource for this sort of work. 
More questionable ' may be the 
approach. The m atonal is all in .pupil 
worksheets and suffers front the Work- 
sheet" drawbacks i-' wordiness and too 
many directions. The approach is in 
three stage; - setting up the strategies 
in the context of working with specific 


problems; using those strategies with 
less guidance in teaching further prob- 
lems; presenting problem tasks with no 
guidance. Each stage should take ab- 
out a week. There is also a collection of 
further problems and games and the 
pack includes five programs for the 
micro reproduced by ITMA (PI- 
RATES and SNOOK) and SMILE 
(CIRCLE, ROSE, TADPOLES). 


by the video, loots at leaching styles 
and strategies to use with the pupil 
materials. ^Video is a vital medium 
for in-service development work. 


notes 


CELLS AND BATTERIES 
Duracell UK, manufacturers of long life 
batteries have announced the 
publication of "Cells and Batteries", ah 
education resource pack aimed at 
secondary schools science students. The 
pack contains a teacher's guide, colour 
filmstrip and commentaiy notes, work 
sheets, and 15 booklets for class use. It 
costs £6.95 from Lesley Chilton, Duracell 
UK, Duracell House, Church Road, 
Lowfield Heath, Crawley, Sussex RH1 1 . 


it . rw 


teachers at work, and video, despite all 
its problems of intrusion and selectiv- 
ity (and here we have very small 
cfassesl) offers accessible material for 
teachers to react to - whether it gives 
ideas to copy, modify or reject. The 
video provided here contains lots of 




working which can promote good 
problem solving. 

Of course, there arc qualifications: 
mention of younger children, or pupils 
below O Level ability comes only in 
the final support pages: Cockcroft was 
aiming at all levels, this is ostensibly 
yet more "top-down” developments. 
And is the approach of teaching 
strategies directly. the best ana?- But* 
overall otic musl warmly applaud this 
initiative - it sets a high standard for 
innovation and teabher support and 
. should be a priority item for purchase 
by Assets, Teachers’ Centre? and 
largertnalhs departments. 



SPONSORSHIPS 
Among new publications from the 
Careers and Occupational Information 
Centre Is a booklet entitled 

"Sponsorships', which Is a look at 
sponsorships offered to students by 
employers and professional bodlesfor 
first degrees, BTEC higher awards or 
comparable courses beginning Irf 1986 

Copies can be obtained from Sales 


Department, COIC, Moorfoot, Sheffield 
SI 4PQ, at £1.50 each Including postage 
and packing. 

COLOUR VERSIONS 
New colour versions of the Nuffield 
Maths Junior Pupils books 3, 4, 5 and 6 
have now been published. The books 
contain exactly the same materials but 
are In colour and are larger. Also in 
colour now are the Bronto Maths 
Readers Set E and the record sheets for 
levels 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Further enquiries to: Longman Group 
Ltd, Longman House, Burnt Mill, Harlow, 
Essex CM202JE. 

NATURAL HISTORY 
"Natural History Teaching Resources is 
the title of a handbook published by the 
Ecological Parks Trust In London. The 
Trust's aim is to further knowledge of the 
ecology of urban areas. Its catalogue, 
which is now available nationally, 
Includes a selection of books for 
teachers and children on trees and 
shrubs, plants, birds, bats, foxes, 
hedgehogs, mice, squirrel, frogs, 
butterflies and Insects. It can be 
obtained, price £2.75 + 75p p&P, ' rom 
the Ecological ParksTrust (4th Floor), 
the Old Loom House, Back Church 
Lane, London El (tel: 01-481 0893). 

PADDYWHANNELAWARD 
The British Film Institute's £1 ,000 Paddy 
Channel Award lor educational 
Initiatives In film and television has gone 
jointly to In Sync Media Association and 
Vocanl Film Circuit. The first Is a Sheffield 
community video group which has 
worked on representing local Issues like 
rate capping on video; Vocanl Film 
Circuit exhibits black and Third World 
films and videos In the Midlands. 


RESOURCES 


B irds twitter in the warm half 
light of the jungle. Through 
the steamy vegetation we sec 
beached canoes, a cupvbara 
and armadillos grazing, anacondas wri- 
thing grinning from branches. Further 
on tnc sound of nose-flutes and drums 
leach us to dances or feather costumes 
and masks, beaded rattles nnd painted 
faces. As wc enter the cooler dark of 
the communal house, dried meat 
hangs from the rafters over men shap- 
ing tools nnd hunting weapons, women 
scraping vegetables, people curving 
gourds, children copying their elders. 
We have been wandering in the 
Museum of Mankind’s stunning evoca- 
tion of Hidden Pennies of the Amazon 
(on, free, for another two years). 

In among the blowgims and the 
shrunken heads, flocks of excited chil- 
dren crouch before glass cases, frown- 
ing over labels, tongues and felt-pens 
out. For Brian Thompson, Headmas- 
ter of Darcll Primary School, Rich- 
mond, visits to museums form a regu- 
lar part of work in his school. He has 
brought a party of second and third 
year junior school children to com- 
plete work on pnt terns chiefly, the 
ethnographic side huving been covered 
in the clnssroom. Better art work, he 
feels, comes from "reaction to first- 
hand experience", and the talk in the 
museum itself makes more impact ihnn 



Underappreciated 


Cen ke i h * M “ seu . m Mankind have an important message to put 
across, but where is the money to do it? asks Victoria Neumark 


tunny hours of preparation. But how i 
well does the museum facilitate his use 
of its exhibits? 

The staff, lie says, are nlways very 
helpful to the children, but the struc- 
ture of the museum itself is not geared 
towards education. Compared to the 
USA where museums are integrated 
with the schools system. British 
schools huve a raw deal. When objects 
arc not on display they arc in store, so 
children cannot sec items, pictured 
in their textbooks, which lie in museum 
vaults just a few miles away, mere is 
no handling collection. According to 
Mr Thompson not enough money is 
spent on education or education 
liaison. 

Ben Burt, education officer of the 
museum, is not, as he readily confes- 
ses, a teacher himself. He is an anthro- 
pologist by training who produces 
written materials for teachers to use, 
writes notes and booklets for particu- 
lar exhibitions and the general public, 


organizes film and video shows and | 
sends out information to schools who 
ask for it. But when he occasionally 
rans INSET courses for teachers, he 
has noticed that "they usually want 
more than we can provide". Although 
an education officer is to be seconded 
from the education office at the main 
museum to give “handling lessons” for 
half a day a week, the money and staff 
arc simply not forthcoming. 

In the past , it has even been difficult 
for schools to arrange visits. Not 
surprising then that the Museum is, as 
Mr Burt says, “under-used and under- 
appreciated’’. (In 1981 15,200 children 
in 539 parties visited. No more recent 
figures are available). The recent Inuit 
exhibition, tied to the BBC’s ZigZag 
programme was a great exception; 
indeed, as the assistant curator pointed 
out to me, for £400 and in-house 
objects they got more visitors than 
they could for thousands of pounds 


and months of work for other exhibi- 
tions. Bur what about a newsletter to 
be sent to all ILEA schools, for 
instance? No money or staff, again. 

Educational needs nrc not even 
considered in setting up an exhibition. 
“I am presented with the exhibition,'’ 
says Ben Burt, “and have to try and 
interpret it and provide mate rials to 


back it up. Some schools come along 
with hardly any preparation for a day 
out - then the worksheets may draw 


attention to some parts of the exhibi- 
tion.” He tries to include history and 
social background rather than merely 
catalogue the exhibition, and Ihc notes 
and leaflets arc lucid and comprehcn- 
si ve, while the worksheets, though not 
“fun”, cover the main points. Still, it 
cannot be disguised that the main 
thrust of the Museum’s organization is 
to the prestige of adult interest: the 
films, talks and publications tend to be 
aimed exclusively at adults, nnd when 
special events take place, ns with a 


recent festival uf native American 
artists, where artists could he watched 
at work, outside sponsors have been 
largely responsible. 

I LEA in particular has been produc- 
ing policy statements on racism nnd 
multicultural interaction, Ifcre is a 
wonderful resource for showing that 
there arc no “naked savjges in mud 
huts", that if people wear no clothes 
that need not be lewd and simple 
technologies need not reflect stupidity. 
It is a delicate balance building up 
respect and understanding for other 
cultures, yet not relegating other peo- 
ples to the status of curios. Thus the 
exhibitions which have reconstructed 
environments, mannequins nr temper- 
ature controls can help to show that 
other peoples have a history, culture 
and personal existence rather than 
being the exotic users of blowguns >>r 
the mimic collectors of shrunken 
heads. 

Such are Ben Burt’s ideas, which he 
tries to present through his educational 
materials and, as he says, "if children 
go away thinking ‘They're a load of 
bloody savages/ you have to lake 
responsibility lorthnt, and it you dunk 
they' re not savages you have io try and 
make the information say that." But if 
thnt message is important, it is impor- 
tant enough for money to be spent on 
putting it across. 



Urgent 

lessons 


RADIO 

Brainwaves 

BBC Radio 4 Tuesdays 8.311pm 
Repeated on VHF Saturdays 4.0pm. 


Joining the club of those who feel let 
down by Sir Keith must be the presen- 
ternnd producer or i) rain waves. This is 
Radio 4's new weekly magazine nbout 
education nnd Radio limes trailed 
their ddhut with the information that 
presenter Margaret Percy would he 


I L. 1 * v ii W/t .M' ) Ini I 


controversial issues io the Minister. 

As it happened, he decided he 
"wasn’t keen to rock the boat by 
appearing” niui Ms Percy was left 
hoping thnt she might return in a Inter 
programme to the question of whether 
™ Is going to (illcvintc the pressures on 
teachers. Instead it wiis straight into an 
item ihut sounded us if it might have 
wn rejected by Breakaway on the 
grounds of triviality: a report cm an 
J®th education weekend in the Der- 
byshire hills. The subject was cnlontoj- 
{Jgy and the course leader advised his 
tog-hunters. "Ininginc you’re a bird 
and hungry. Where would you look?” 

. Whether this is u major educational 
mue Is at least a matter for debate but 
wen Brainwaves '‘accents the 'posi- 
hvc". Thi s means it has a jolly electro- 
F* signature tunc which can be 
bounced up and down us we ure 
e ncournged to listen. "Hello. Have 
you a vested interest in education? Of 



The Catford project involved seven I 
pupils in regular visits over four 
months to two pensioners, and in the 
later stages the pensioners came to the 
school. Research culminated in a mini- 
bus trip around local landmarks which 
stimulated memories and provided the 
material for their tape-recording. Cat- 
ford's history department is now plan- 
ning to acquire a video camera to 
enable pupils to develop their work 
with pensioners further. 

Similar collaboration between 
schools, from primarv level upwards, 
and pensioners occurred in other en- 
tries. A common approach was to 
enhance documentary research into 


little experience of oral history, this 

E rocess was teacher-dominated. 

lowever. in some projects pupils 
clearly had a more prominent role and 
acauircd the confidence to deploy 


From a study of the meat trade in the 1930s 


Worse you have . . . (peak the music). 
Auhiran term begins in curricular 
"“os (more music). Learn the truth 
on an (nudge, nudge) 'adult' weekend 


This IHIte piggy 
went to market 

Last year's television series on The Making of Modem London 1914-39' 
is now the subject of an exhibition of projects by local history groups 
and schools. Paul Coueslant reports 


on the Derbyshire moors. . . 

The first programme did have its 
more serious moments. A researcher 
U* that teachers suffer from stress 
T®** 1 manifests itself in anger, ten- 
don, frustration and emotional ex- 
toustiqn. Management and the EIS 
interviewed briefly about the 
E®*" in Scottish schools, a conduc- 
haa id us it was his art teacher who 
aw oken his interest in music, nnd 

elai s on how *° Ia k e wn Ihc 
^“miners' decision" following your 

hvTi? « c U i ts seum «J f<> be “Don’t’’. It 
ds»*\ . (payable by school or candi- 
-Jy have an A-level paper re- 
j^ued and, of those that arc, only four 
P'j^ccnt are upgraded, 
for should he room on Radio 4 
thus*!!!* ^ uducation magazine, but 
i° a . re P re pafcd to seek it out in 
ccu„. 5iots Ho not need patronising. Of 
Dm2. any ! enes should get better as it 
ui?? 88 ** kbt Margaret Percy might 
Iikenl® e i? 1 . essons from presenters 
J ones (Wildlife) and John 
to He Take Sugar?) on how 

mat? ?. ns,de a specialist subject and 
v!£ i L®f®WMe to both the in- 
and the uninitiated. 

. David Self 

•i.-. . 

, ...... . 


W hat do people think of if 
they are asked about life be- 
tween the wars? Ramsay 
MacDonald? Ovallinies? 
The Abdication? . . , 

No doubt many do, but what about 
courting in haystacks, opium dealing in 
Chinatown, pawning dad’s suit every 
week and black-leading the grate? 
These are among Londoners’ memor- 
ies featured in an exhibition which 
opens next week at The Museum of 
London. Their stories - a mixture of 
the everyday and the extraordinary - 
emerged from a competition run by 
London Weekend Television in asso- 
ciation with Schweppes and inspired 
by Ihc LWT series The Making of 
Modern London 1914-39. Shown last 
vear, the programmes chart the pre- 
sent-day capital’s development 
through Londoners’ reminiscences, 
alongside pictorial and documentary 
evidence. There have been two series 
so Tar. The third, London At War 
1939-45. begins its showing in the 
LWT region on Friday September o. 

TTie Museum of London exhibition 
is based on the competition entries 
submitted by history groups and 
schools. They were required to pro- 
duce an original 
recording of memories of the 19I4-3V 
period, as well as visual and written , 


material - the first time a competition 
has involved oral history. Visitors to 
the exhibition can hear extracts from . 
the tapes and see photographs and 
other items from entrants projects. - 

Among the subjects covered are the 
Crystal Palace fire of 1936, the 1920s 
meat trade in Walthamstow, the im- 
portance of washday and the develop- 
ment of the Metropolitan Police. 
There are five award-winning entries 
chosen by a panel of judges which 
included social historians Lord Asa 
Briggs and Paul Thompson, and writer 
FayWeldon. They contain some of the 
most interesting subject matter such as 
the stories of Annie Lai, now in her 
eighties, who was drawn into the 
opium trade in the East End shortly 
after the First World War, and of 
Madge Wicke whose mother was a 
personal bodyguard to Emmeline 
Pankhurst and a key figure in suf- 
fragette demonstrations in London 
theatres. 

Most of the entries on display were 
produced by oral history groups, his- 
tory societies or community organiza- 
tions. There are 15 entries from 
schools, a reflection of the relative 
rarity of oral history in Ihc curriculum 
as a way of finding out about the past. 
However, a number of schools attemp- 


ting oral history for the first time had a 
beneficial experience. 

One was Catford School, which won 
an award with a project by second and 
third year boys about working-class 
life in Deptford. Annie Rimmer, Head 
of Religious Studies,- explains: "We 
were attracted to the idea of entering 
the competition because we already 
had links with local pensioners through 
Age Concern, It’s been our aim to 
break down barriers which often exist 
between elderly people and boys of 
this age. Doing the project resulted in 
mutual trust and affection when before 
there was fear and misunderstanding". 


sign that this approach to history could 
well assist learning across a number of 
disciplines. 

The Making of Modern London 
1914-39 exhibition is open until . 
November 10 and admission is free. 
The Museum of London is in London 
Wall. Barbican, EC2. Telephone 01- 
600 3699. Opening hours are Tuesdays 
to Saturdays 10am-6pm. Sundays 2 - 
6pm, closed on Mondays. 

London At War 1939-45, a series of 
half-hour programmes, Is on LWT on 
Fridays at 10.30pm until October 11. A 
book of Ihc same name accompanies 
the series. By Jonnne Mack and Steve 
Humphries, it is published next week 
by Sidgwick, & Jackson, price £9.95 
soft cover, £13.95 hnrd cover. 

For information about the study and 
writing of history through the words of 
people who experienced it, contact 
%e Oral History Sociely. do Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of 
Essex, Colchester, Essex. Telephone 
(0206) 862286. 

In London, the London History 
Workshop Centre can provide up-to- 
date information about oral history 
groups. Their address Is 42 Queen's 


Square, London WC1. Telephone 01- 
831 8871. 

Paul Coueslant is Community Educa- 
tion Officer ar London Weekend Tele- 
vision . 
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Titles Available For Recording From Sunday 1st September 1985 
Approximate Transmission Times 


Tuesday 3rd September . 

S.aDpra Anyihlng Wc Can Du— Scries 2 
Repeal: Hii Only Interest Fee Code B 


Wednesday 4lh Sepiember 
8,00pra The World— A TV l&iory: l 
Stales of America Fee Code E . 

Friday 6th Sepiember 

7.30fxn Right To Reply fee Code A 

Friday 6ili Sepiember „ J „ 

8.15pm A Week In Polhta Fee Code B - 


Saturday 7th September 
1.05pm 1 Could Do Thai— Repent: Organis- 
ing The Busin en Fee Cade B 

For more infomuutm rantacl: 

GUILD LICENCING 

6 Royoa Road, Peterborough PEI 8YB 
(0733) 31831 B 

Urttt Ctanstli 10733) 311164 (07061 
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Nursery Education 

.Other Appointments 

DEVON 

displayed adver- 
tIaaitiBnt on Pipe 43, 


Primary School 
Education 

Headships 

DEVON 

' Plsnaa aae Ola pi avail adver- 
tisement on Pais 43. 

(ISAAK) IIQOIO 


SALFORD 

CITY OF SALFORD 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
BT. PAUL'S NEW WINDSOR 
C.E. (AIDED] PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 

Cross Lana, Salford MS 4 OL 

H eadteacher • croup 4 
nqulrad for 1st January, 
ISB6. 

Tha Qovarnora Invite ap- 
p Iteration* from candidates 
with high academic Ideals and 
qualifications. A strong moral, 
social and spiritual commit- 
ment to this inner. city school 
will be roqulred. 

Please send a.s.a. for ap- 
plication form and Turther de- 
tails to th* Chief Education 
Of Hear . Education Office, 
Chapel Street, BalforU MS 
SLT. Com plated application 
forms should be returned to 
the Rev. Canon O.S.C, Wyatt, 
St. Paul's Church Houan, 
Broedwalk, Salford MS SAW 
September. 

lSBS.cieaas} uooid 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


SUPPLY TEACHERS 

Applications are Invited from qualified and experienced 
teachers to teach In primary and secondary schools In the 
Inner London area on boih a full-time and part-time basis 
commencing In September. 

The following areas are Interested In applications from pri- 
mary Band secondary teaohere:- 

Hammeremlth, Fulham, 

Kensington and Chelsea Tel: 01 603 3388 

Camden and Westminster Tel: 01 486 0190 

Islington Teh 01 272 7727 

City of London and 

Tower Hamlets Tel: 01 790 1288 

Greenwich Tel: 01 865 3161 

Lewisham Tel: 01 698 4633 ■ 

Southwark Tel: 01 703 0855 

Wandsworth Tel: 01 874 7262 . 

The following area Is Interested In application from primary! 
teachers only: 

Hackney Teh 01 602 1331. 

Posts in the Authority’s service carry an Inner London 
allowance of £1 ,038 in addition to the Burnham salary. 
'LEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 


DORSET 

BROAD WINDSOR CE 
(CONTROLLED) PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 
Drlmpton Road, 

Broad Windsor 
HEADTEACHER (Croup 2) 
Roqulrad from January or 
April IS86. 

Application forma, return- 
nbta by 121 September, and 
further dotal la from the 
Education Staff Inn Officer, 
County .Hall, Dorchester. 
Dorset DTI 1 X J c foolscap 
sael. (19016) 110010 

HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

„ LEINTWAUDINE 
ENDOWED PRIMARY 
„ SCHOOL . 

Craven Arme. Shropshire 
SY7 OLD 

Aoe ".nig 3 - n years 

.Required from January 
19 86. Headteacher for this 
Oroup 2, Church or Ena- 
land Aided Primary 

School. 

UPTON- UPON- SEVERN 
C.E. PRIMARY SCHOOL 
School Lena, Upton- 
upon-Savern, Worcester 
WR8 OLD 

Ape Renee 8-11. N.O.R. 
214 

.•SWSL rr ? m January 
1S8A Headteacher for this 
Oroup 4 , School, 

■ Application forma and 
further detalla are avail- 
able from tho County 
Education Officer, issw/ 
OJl). Courtly Education 
Office, Castle street, 
Worcester WR1 JAO. on 

8 A 81 ^ 1 ° f roofac »P 

Cloalno . _ date 21at 
Septa m bar 19B9. 

(19956) - 110010 

KENT " ! 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

BW A^B T D?VI81 ON A RTMENT 
EABTCHURCH CE 

£^L R l OW - ED1 priMary 

MEia’amV’ 8hMrn «" B > K *nt 
teachbr MENT P p Hbad 

Oroup 4 • Roil 178 
Appointment to. take erfeat 
from January 1986. 

Application form and 

rurthar detalla front the Di- 
visional Education Ofricor, 
Divisional County Officers. 
AyonUtt Off UfimcnibarannA 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
An Equal Opportunltlaa 
employer 

ACCRINGTON WOODNOOK 

COUNTY 

Accrinatan 

(Approx. 220 on Roll) 

•'“'Wired let January 1086. 
HEADTEACHER - OROUP 5. 
JUNIORS/INFANTS 

For application form and 
addressee to whom completed 
forms should be sent, send SAE 
(foolscap) to Chief Education 
Officer. P O Boa 61. County 
Hall. Preston PR1 BRJ. 

Closing date: 12th Septem- 
ber 1 983. ( 1 B3B7) 110010 


WIGAN 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF WIGAN 

Roqulred Tor Spring Term, 
LEIGH PENNINGTON CE J Sc 1 

SCH OO Id 

West Brldaownter Stroet. 

Leigh WN7 4HB 
Tel: Lstgh 673667 
HEADTEACHER Group 4 
Applicants should be commit- 
ted Christiana and preferably 
communicant members of the 
Church of England as the 
church snd school connections 
are strong. 

Application forms and furth- 
er particulora available Tram 
and returnable to Tha Director 
S[ Education. Gateway House, 
Standlshcate. Wigan WN) 1XL 
(s.a.e. please). Closing datot 
iVn 198eT. Ref! 

ASS. (19231) 1)001(4 




Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

CUNNINGHAM HILL JM I 

oLHOOL 

Cell Barnes Lane. St Albans, 
Harts. 

Group 4 

Head: Mr R.W.D. Field 
DEPUTY HBAD TEACHER 
Pori ° ? u A r * , 1 9 8 ? ' ,n ■ympethy 
With traditional methods or 
organtsetion and the achteve- 
m 5 ln 5? n .* nco ot the 
i?i.^^ t . lo . ndart, “ I" work and 
conduct, Is sought for this 
Junior School. 

Tho successful candidate 
would ba expected to -play a 

. n *. th ® U J 0 ° r tho 

Bahoor and to have the ex per- 
tiae to take charge of the 
B r B “' J hlB vacancy 
following the promotion 
.of the present deputy. 

■ •h\i p ?il5i u 2. n ror 'P“ pre avail- 




DEVON 

Plenec nun dlanlayi.d iiiivorlinr- 
inant on Pngo 43. 

(19966) I 10012 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

[Equol Opportunity Employori 
MILTON COUNTYPRIMARY 
SCHOOL 

Roqulred from January 1986, 
Junior Cluns Teacher, Scale 2. 
with responsibility for either 
Music or Bnys P.E. and Games. 
* Application forms end da- 
ta*!" from the Headteacher, 
MU tan Primary School, Butt 
VS/JF ■ MHton, Cambridge CB4 
•DC (s.a.e. please). Closlns 
^ute 16 th eoptamber. 

(19038) 110020 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
(Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 

ST. LAURENCE’S R.C. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Cambridge 

Required from January 1986. 
tsaoher ror JUNIORS, Benia 2, 
with responsibility for Maths 
and Science. 

Applications forms snd 
further details from The Head- 
teacher , A rbury Road , Cam- 
bridge CB4 2JX (aaa please). 

15,h September 
1983. (19920) 1 10020 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunities 
Employer 

CLAYTON- LE-MOORB 
ALL SAINTS’ C.E. 
(AIDED) 

Accrlnfiton 

(240 on roll) 

io5t l,ulr#d ,at September 
. 1 985 or as soon sa possible. 

SCALE 2 . JUNIOR/ 

INFANT. Communicant 
mam be* of Church of Eng- 
land preferred. Meths/Boys 
Games an advantage. 

E°r application farm and 
a ?1 r V B “. # to whom com- 
pleted forma should ha 
■®nd SAE (foolscap) to 
chief Education O nicer, PO 

XVa, c ?m5: v ‘ ,r - 

sS::.„.'r * ,,B 

ciaqoa^ •> 116020 

Y\v : ■■ 


HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ST. MARY’S C.E. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Fuwnhoiiu, Hereford HR* 
4PG 

Experienced tnnolior ro- 

(liilriid from January 10®“ 
to take charoa of the Lower 
Junior Class and to take 
responsibility for Lsnn“"9“ 
do vnlopnment and Drama in 
the school. 

Pleaeo stale Intaraats and 

other special skills that sen 

bs offered., Tha ability to 
teach neodlework and 
make u significant fon*rlg“; 

tloii to curriculum aa 
velopement is do«lrabl«. 

Bcalo 2 post available for 
suitable J^?f5or 

lng communicant mambor 01 
the church of England pr 
forrod. 

p|Ti^Ys^b c 6L 

school. 

successful csndldete mu hB 

a« p . r K , aV ,, ss? w A- 

ssikse 

cate. 

Application f ® r J5S-inad 

furthsr details "re obtains^ 
from Heedteaclier of ach g{ 
concerned upon receipt 
foolscap a. 0 . 0 . iioOSO 

(199974 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL _ N » 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MAIDSTONE DIVISION 
KINGS WOOD COUNTS 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Cayaer Drl ve, Klngswood. 
Maidstone ME1 7 SQF j for 
Scale 2 Teacher required m 
January 1986. ( tem E o r5, r « y ] for 
Spring and Summer Tar 

Infants and Lower Jumo, 

Music and Girls PE dosirao* r 
SAE to Headmaator ■ n 
further details and appMC^go 
form. (19399) liou* 


DEVON 

Piaaae see displayed advert's* 
M986?? P “ fl - « 11002 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 

continued 

Scale 1 Posts 


CALDERDALE 
metropolitan uokouuh 

fducatTon DEPARTMENT 
beech HILL PRIMARY 
Mount Pleimnnt Avniiuo. 

UaLlfax HX4 OIIE 
Raaiilrod for Jililiiiiry I’JBfi. <i 
full-lime 9ciilo 1 .liinlnr 
Toschor, ex ium-I Kin-oil mid 
‘ nsltivo to tho iiundH uf thle 
■Chool VVhll-ll HKI-VKH <1 l*iri|K 

ethnic nilimrlly. 

Lciterx of niipl li-nilmi tu 

■ha iliiadtKiii-hnr 1 1 v I31h 

Bentombri-. 1 911.1 nlvliui lull 

datells of iIiuillfli-iitiiiiiH mill 
atperloncK. mul iiiiiiihs mul 
addreseoe of two rcli-nms. 
*19948) 1 111022 


DEVON 

please eut- dleivtuyml iltlvvr- 
Ll Mment on Pihik 43. 

(16968) I I Ot'22 


EAUNG 

London lioiionmi ni- 
ealing 

education SEItVICi: 
STANSELM S III.' I : I It ST 
AND MIDDLE SCHOOL 
The Green. Suiiiliull 1*1)2 -Hill 
Required for ti«i»iKnili«fi itnrr 
*“ firne turn I, nr iO.il nuhnIuiin 
per woeki with nu inii<r.>Ht 
and expurlnni-r In Innrliliiii 
children with ioIiii iiilmiiil dif- 
ficulties. An liitorn-.! In 
boys’* gaiHKH wniilri lln uii 
advantage. 

Prartieinu Cuthnlli . 

Pro-iata Scale 1 mul 
£1.038 London Wnliihtlnu. 

Application fi>rnis (SAE) 
from the Chief Eilnmt Ion 
Officer. Hadli-v Hnnsn. 79-81 
Uxbridge Rand, London WS 
3 SI) to be rutiii-iiud by IT 
Boptembor. (I 9093) 110U22 


HEREFORD 

WORCE8TER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

MADLEY 1‘HIM All V 
SCHOOL 

Madley. If ercim-ii IIR’J 
9PH 

Renuirnd frinn Juniinry. 
1686. Aeslstmit Ti<ni'lli<r. 
Scale 1, to bn |*I:N liniirtl l.li: 

for InfnntR/lturiM't l«*n: <m 
Interext In Mush .(ilrlH* 
Samoa would in- uilviiu- 
Ibbooum. A i , K-.|>oiibl hi Illy 
peat, Scale 2, iniiv lm 
offered to Niillnhli- muill- 
cant. 

KINGTON PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 

Mill htraui, KUiiitini. 
llerefonlnli Iri- 11 lift 3 A L 

Assistant Tfat-lmr re- 
quired for Jiinuury . 1UH3. 
for a class i»f tliii-)|/tiiiirUi 
tear junlm-H. Srnle 1. 
□aneral hhIiIihi-. hut ,ih||. 
Jty to take P.li. imtl Rove 

□ ■mOB 08Hniltl.il. 

.,** Inioriist in CiMiipuinr 
Studies won lit ho nu 
■dveiiiagn. 

DATCIILLIY | hint 
school 

n..5. , . , °. r,ly . Tr "" Walk, 
hoddltrli. Wnri-H. 11*17 6I’II 

,-5®*n , lrinl r rum Jnnunrv 
’•Wi *• Ki-nl,* i loiitlirr 
jvjllnn to t Kuril Uni. mill. 
W tne nun nuiiM' . A mm- 
«»* IntiiriiNt in M ut liniiin - 
Uge CWI1 ” ,M ’ “ n ilihii'UII - 

1*1*1 111* BpIM-l- 

>lc Intnri'HiH. 

ali«»rtllai«Ml .1111)11- 
'•nu Will |„i not II in. t. 

till. Iinnil- 

SS&ISR. "" 

AHQ m H unnvL tin: 
L ' C MV FIRST AND 
oiM DDU HCHUOL 

■ fj}* P.frmlnuliam I, 

leans I, BlrmlnuliHiii B43 
BED 

llBS <, -* r#d L rom JHilliniy, 
"".“Uthuxluitli- ilas* 
fachS p .lo. Join a tram of 
Schnni * •" Um Mlddlo 

"5 oT ‘Sin 3 - 

(Siff/Bp 01 ; Expertlm? In 
ain ,U . Boy ' , P-E. anil 
I, * ■«! udvantaoe. Srals 

*blo »Ltaln- 

the aih®? 1 , ff**e.I teach up ol 
r«CBin?°-J PoniBrnnd upon 


HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ANNE'S 
C.E. MIDDLE SCHOOL 
Wyre Hill, tin wain v DY12 
2UQ 

Hnailtoaclmr rn- 
W/rPsl Hi January I n«fi r.„. 
Mils Grnup 5 silipui, 

• i !f.*V l mid unnitca- 

1 on form avallalil,: from this 
llnudlitarhi.-r , upon i nrulni 
flf l ■ Isi'lll, H.n.K. 

* I U'1.1 *j t 1 2001 2 


Other than by Subject 
Glassification 

Scale 1 Posts 


HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

1 * “ ‘ ® I T JY 1 <' U . WEST ACME 
MI DULL SC HOOL 
Oiilhi-r%l.< V Wav . I)i-i>ltw|r|i 

R'-qiilrnd for January 1986 
mi uxpnrlcnrnd toaclirr with 
the uhlllty to teach buxlr 
siibjir. in lo c-lil Id run with 
Lntirillllti Difficult Irs In 1 I - 
13 Him rnnnu In thly Middle 
School . Interest In toochlng 
If iiiiinnh Ids wuulrl be un 
iicJi-nntmm • Scnln 1, 

Fiu-rhar details from tho 
H . n J‘Jv2 1,lreM upon roiiunbt. 
*19960] 123622 


Secondary Education 


Headships 


DEVON 

rimiM- hi- i- JUplaynd ndvnrtleu- 
niKiit on I him) 43. 
i I ‘1*164 » 130010 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 
COUNTY council 

T1IE JOHN MASFIELD 
IIIGH SCHOOL 

MiiIhiI’h Furl oiiii . Lt‘dbiiry. 
11-ri'fH. llRtl 2ltr 


fiannlrod lor 1st Juiui- 
nry. 1 986, in this II - 19 
i-umni-ulinnHlvn liltih ndHiiuI 
nl 1180 Iiiivn nud iiIi-In, u well 
•iiiiillllnd mid i<xpnrleiu:nd 
hull Iim- MlNlrnHN Muntm- 
1 4 • l*i mi* Id) In lm rnHpiMiHl- 
hit 1 I nr the wulfu re mid 
illtii'lpl I iik for l lm iilrU In 
t In* hi-iilni- dnpm'iiunnt mill 
lm- viii-Ioiih iitliul ii iHtnitlVK 
mill in tiliuiHluiiiil rnuponel- 
tilllllKH wl I liln thn maiiiiiiii- 
illi-lll HtriM-turn i>f the 
•ii h«l«il. 

I- nil iloliillH arid f nrm ol 
itlipllralliiii iiviiiliihln from 
lln' ll>-(iiliiiiinti<r ill the 
hi lioiil . (Tel: l.oilliiiry 

27171.119961) 130012 


Remedial and Special 
Needs Teaching Posts 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


r «ca lm upon 

**8938) ° r ° ,sc “ n i,Vo 22 CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Middle School 

Educatjoi^^ 

De P u ty Headships 
Second Masters/ 


By Subject Classification 

Art and Design 
Scale 1 Posts 


HAMPSHIRE 

HOY r ^^:,|S?L rhMOI,rM 

Lnn.ion Hunt). Ililaci. 
PuriMliomli l*D2 ‘JM j 
H'-'liih-nU Seiilnint.or 19H5 lr,r 
ll* Si'Uii us |), ids 1 1 , 1 ,, ) fnr 1 vii nr 
TEMPOIIAKY ami 

IF. ACH Ell - SCALE I. Mr lln: 
Lower Srlmol. 

advani ii m-*. 1 1 ‘ 1 y " 1 1 11 I’c.oryan 
Forma nud further details 
lrom lli:aillKai-liL-r. for reiurn 
u* soiiii ini pnshMilii. liS.A.F.. 
idriiso ). c 199* A l 131222 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

1- RANCH* COMBE SCHOOL 
Ilni sONlioii Lntli-. G I 1 IM tin. 
Wutfuitl 

Itr-quli ltd ax sunn nu pntslhlii. 
n»nllllcU i-allpt li-itihorof Art 
I** »uyor for icucliai- rriurvinu 
IhK i I II lit t>> rnturii from pro- 
iilliinry. 

Apnly liy latter in H«ndiiui». 
n-i iiiviim i-ui-rlf iiiuiti vitnc mid 
iiainon uml addruMrs of two 
rotni-eos . 1 1 991 8) 131322 


LONDON 

ST ANGELA'S IJRSULINE 
CONVENT 

Forest Cato. London E7 
Girls Co in r*r oh n ns I vo. 800 on 
roll 

Required ileptembor. teacher 
of Art. with an Intci-out In 
Text lire, tamporury for ono 
yi'ur. Scnlo l. 

Please imply In writing tu 
Hi-niliulstrons nlvinii nnuius nnd 
uutli-ijAHeH of two i-Dturo(in and 
Kiiclovlnn s.e.o. 

(19432) 131222 


OXFOHDNIIIKK 


Radford 

®CHoqP Hall Min»I.K 

nB 0uo 4 

• u *ub l iy tl JSZ,Ai n y mrv 1986 * 

S^'sPta.Ui- nn<1 cum- 

S'hnlc mihVmL ““all mulil- 
*»l. on th « d c?, ach «>ol (B - 
nBr Cltv. "•* ^rlnqe of the In- 

25?*l8aS ,l r?5 n. ,< VJ n * 01 Qy bu 

W* pBrinn 0 -" 1 . th ® filrBLtO- 
Office. 4 th 
Kfrket 8traat ln o , “ , Houaa. 
!S.,lhs h* 5SS! 4 returunl 

lasi’^y. hv Mr - n 

. ■SJ... 1Sl h September 

3SSJ? 8 

'a at B * D P/ 1 c “l i O : I a from 

nth.®? 


Scale 1 Posts 


* ■ M'N I V r lil*N( 1 1 
SI lllll INI Is sr in k i|. 

I It mail . Dliliii) 

1 1 ■ I H <- . ■ ■ ill [■ . i ]|.j V-, I 
M>->|illl ml |nr hi- III i, ml,,., 1 

(.,r i.iii v. nr i,ui% n ii-nu.i.r, t, v 
»»■<» 1 ii iiuv. i>,.r v-.i ny ■ 

h J, r ;* I .A |1 ‘Ih|«- In t>-.t, I, I,|, 

i r, *.si /*> I- \ .-I . I ii* 1 1 ■ 1 1 .... | mi 
A rl .in- n«i i- Hi-lit . 

*■’ n| ul.idli nllnil •|K||,«| 

i un ii ii I mu * lm.. and the iniiu, s 
nf two i-i-fm.-t-s shnuld p.. 

I 1 ' s_ni.ii ns iiushIIiIi. I., ill,. 

Hi-udli-ui li'-r. I urtlu r u.irlhii- 

I n r s ut .i 1 1 ii |.||. , i | 'iij 4 7 , | 3 j 2 k 2 



OXFORDSHIRE 


Equal Oppuriunily Employur 
CAM Hill IJGE AREA SPECIAL 
EDUCATION TEAM 
itHuuircd for Janaury. two ex- 
iisr li-nt rrt taachora (Srelo 2) to 
«vnrk with children who huva 
him-, (fir leurriing dlffleultlca to 
lm turned at City of Ely Com- 
niiinlty College Seplembor 
1986 uiid post will ha based 
prrdoin I nmilly at Llttlopprt 
VI liana Collaga and till* other 
will bu at Cltv of Ely Colleaf- 
Alter Suptamlmr 1986 both 
post* will bo baand In Ely. 

Aiiplltatiun form* and runn- 
er details from the Principal. 
City of lily Col Icon • Uuvvnham 
Ilu, id, Ely. Combs. (h.n.a 
pUiuxm. CIodIiiu data 4lhOetp- 
Sjar. ( 1 9929) 131020 


CCJUN’l S' COUNCIL 
I- 1 fZIlAllUY-s sc HOOI 
OvWVnp 1 • Ahlnudnn 

l<i-<liilrf-d from mlil- 
Sfpit-niin.r, to ■ ■■ v«r iiimiTii ( t y 
leu ve. n tmnpdrur y . full lline 

i? 1 Arl to 

(.J)F/CCE O' luve.l. 

»** v I mi del nl Ih i j | 
quaJIfli in tuns unil nxperi eiu u. 
inuetliur will, tin: nainus nnrl 
uddresses of two ri:fei i.i.s, 
Should 1,(1 ni:n| |o tin, Hcail- 
Iciilinr as auun (is posslhlc. 
S.A.E. |. In use. i | 9056) 131222 


WIGAN 

MEI UOPOLI'I AN HOnOUCH 
OF WIGAN 

Required ns sm>n as possible 
LEIGH ST. MARY'S IlC 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Manvliaatur Itcud . Antluy . 
Tyklesloy. Muiic.]iuater M2D 

Tel: Atherton 883478 
11-18 inlind compretienalvn 
ART Seale 1 

Graduate with special In- 
terest 111 3-D uml Corunilra. 

Application forms uud 
further particulars available 
from and returnable tu the 
II end tear her at the school 
(s.a.e. please) almulil he ru- 
turnod an soon us in>»nltiln. 
Ref. A33. (11)230) 131222 


Readvertised Post 

APPOINTMENT OF 
HEADTEACHER OULDER HILL 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
ROCHDALE 

(Burnham Group 13 
+ Community Allowance) 

Applications aro Invited from suitably quatifiod and 
axpanoncod teachers (or the vacant post of Headteacher of 
Guldor Hill Community School, Rochdale. 

This school catarB for students in the age range 13-16. At 
present there are 1,421 pupils on roll including a Sixth Form 
of 27 V 

The school has motor community facilities including a 
Theatro and tha Headteacher is ra&ponsible for the general 
direction of □ substantial community programme- 
Application forma and Further Particulars may ba obtained 
from the Chief Education Officer, P.0. Box 70, Municipal 
Offices, Smith Street, Rochdale and should ba returned duly 
completed by 12th September 19115. 

This Is a readvartised post and previous applicants noed not 
reapply as their applications will be automatically 
reconsidered. coiSBi 


120012 


BERKSHIRE 
WESTC ATE SCHOOL 
r.'lpprnhnm Lane. Siouah. 
Berks. ftL I 3 AH 
N.».It.:S10 

IlcquJmd at booh ae possible. ■ 
Stale 1 Tonchnr of cthnlr 
minority rhtldren at this popu- 
lar Secondary modern school. 
1’upllfc are wiilidroYvn for in"- 
riul tuition but tlm tcaclior 
appointed will al»o he rnqulraa 
to l not h full clasans In IhB main 
i:uri'<culiiR>. . 

Apply by iettnr. or laie- 
phuiic (Siouoh 21520 or Hiflh 
SYviunibn 31862). ent losing 
full i v. and name* and nddrea- 
kGH or «w«» referees. 

No clfisino date. __ 

An Eaual Opportunity Em - 
ploynr. ( I9SB6) 13104* 


Application forms for the following appointments, except where otherwi&o stated, are obtainable from and returnable to the 
Head Teachers by (he dates stated. A stamped addressed envelope (A4 size) should be enclosed with ail requests (or 
application forms. 

HEADTEACHERS Highfield infants School, 

Secondary Torridge Way, Efford, Plymouth, PL3 6JQ. 

Devonport High School for Girls, SSl' C(jrrlp , lllim 

LV" dhurst Road, Peverell, Plymouth. PL2 3DL. „ lred J>n „ , sae “ (xp.n.ncd t„eh.r »i« th. 

null OUo abllltv to WBCh full Infant ranaeS-l veers. A worklna knowledao of 


Head Teacher Group 10 (£16/824 - £18,141) 
(READVERTISEMENT) 

Requited January 1988. Further detelle end application forms 
(8.8.8. required) obtainable from and returnable to the Area 
Education Officer, Civic Centre, Plymouth. PL1 2EW. Previous 
applicants will be reconsidered. CloBing dote 13 September 1985. 
****** 

HEADTEACHERS 

Primary 

Lifton County Primary School, 

North Road, Lifton, Devon. Roll 103 

Hoad Teacher Group 3 (£10,456 - £11,535) 

Roqulrad January 19BB. Fuithor del alls and application tor me 
(s.a.e. required) from Area Education Officer, Civic Centra, 
Plymouth, PL 1 2EW. Closing date 13 September 1068. 

South Tawton Primary School, 

Tawton Lane, South Zeal, Okehampton, 

EX20 2LG. Roll 98 

Head Teacher Group 2 (£3990- £11073) 

(READVERTISEMENT) 

Required January 1986. Further details and application forms 
(s.o.o. required) from Area Education Officer, Civic Centre, 
Plymouth. PL1 2EW. Previous appllcente will ba reconsidered. 
Closing dale 13 September 1986. 

DEPUTY HEADTEACHERS 
Primary 

Plympton St Maurice Primary School, 

Buller's Hill, Plympton St Maurice, Plymouth, 
PL7 3UB. Roll 186 

Deputy Head Teacher Group 4 (READVERTISEMENT) 
Required January 1896 an enthusiastic and energatto teacher ie 
sought for the above post The successful candidate will have a 
knowledge of the whole currloulum and a deep knowledge of 
language and the place It plays In the Primary School Curriculum. 


Highfield Infants School, 

Torridge Way, Efford, Plymouth, PL3 6JQ. 

Roll 135 

Scale 1 1nfant Curriculum 

Required January 1866 a coring experienced teacher with tha 
ability to leach full Infant range 5-7 yean. A working knowledge of 
BraatVough to Literacy would be an advantage. 

Closing date 13 September 1S86. 

Man ad on Vale Primaty School, 

St Peter's Rood, Manadon, Plymouth, PL5 3DL. 
Roll 382 . 

Scale 1 - Infants 

Requ Ired January 1 886 to wo rk i nit lally with top Infanta. Applicants 
should state their specific curricular Interests. 

Closing data 13 September 1985. 

North Tawton County Primary School, 

Exeter Street, North Tawton, Devon, 

EX20 2HB. Roll 125 

Scale 1 Junior* 

Required Januaiy 1866 an enthusiastic teacher for middle Junior 
age range Initially. Experience of Science, Computers and Boya' 
Games an advantage. Closing data 13 September 1885. 

Stuflrt Road Primary School, 

Palmerston Street, Stoke, Plymouth, PL1 5LL. 
Roll 115 

Scale 1 Music, Dance and Drama 


Required January 1866 e Muaio specialist with Dance/Drama for 
middle/top Infant cfeu. Knowledge of the 'Breakthrough to 
Literacy scheme an advantage. Closing date 13 September 1985. 


Previous applicants should Indicate that they wish to be 
reconsidered. Closing dale 13 September 1086. 

****** 

SCALE POSTS 
Primary 

Upson Vale Primary School, 

Bernice Terrace, Upson, Plymouth, PL4 7HW. 
Roll 312 
Scale 2 

Required January 1988 an enthusiastic teacher experienced In Ihe 
whole curriculum range to ba responsible for the development of 
Art. Craft and Display throughout the school. 

Closing dBte 13 September 1086. 

Hooe Primary School, _____ _ _____ 
Hooe, Plymstock, Plymouth, PL9 9RG. Roll 313 
(I) Scale 2 Mathematlos/Boys Games 

Required January 1988 an experienced teacher to be 
reBoonaible for co-ordinating Mathematics and Boys Games. 
Anintereat in Audio Visual Alda would be an advantage. 
Closing date 13 September 1886. 

(If) Soale 1 1nfants 

Required January 1086 for mlddla/recaptlon infants ctoas. 
Interest In visual eils an advantage. 

Closing data 13 September 1086. 

Drake Primary School, 

Saltash Road, Keyham, Plymouth, PL2 2BE. 

Roll 215 

Scale 1 Infante 

Required January 1086 an experienced teacher for class of 6/ B year 
olds. An Interest in the Creative i ArtsfDjspIsy and Music would be 
an advantage. Closing date 13 September 1986. 


Whitlelgh Junior School, 

Lancaster Gardens, Whitlelgh, Plymouth, 

PUS 4AA. Roll 158 

Scale 1 

Required January 1086 for a mixed aga/abllity dess of third and 
fourth year children. The successful applicant will be responsible 
for visual and expressive aria end display throughout the school. 
Closing date 13 September 1086. 

****** 

OTHER POSTS 

Advisory Teacher for Pupils with Learning Difficulties 
(Wait Devon) (Special Education Support Team) 

Scale 3 - READVERTISEMENT 

Raqulrad jBnaury 1066. Applicants should be qualified taachora 
with successful end relevant experience in an ordinary or In a 
special school and hold an additional qualification relevant to 
special aducadon. Previous applicants will be reconsidered. Devon 
candidates will also be considered for appointment on the basis of 
a three year secondment. 

Application forms snd further datalla (e.a.e. required) obtainable 
from and returnable to the Area Education Officer, Civic Centre, 
Plymouth, PL1 2EW. Closing dale 13 September 1985. 
Peripatetic Nursery Teacher (Plymouth) 

Scale 2 

Required January 1886. Applications are invited from trained and 
experienced nuraBry teachers for an unusual and Interesting poet 
involving responsibility for the running of three nursery groups 
Bttacheoto Bull Point Primary, Pialetow HIM Infants and West Park 
Primary School. 

ft |s essential that candidates shall have a good grasp of up to dale 
developments In Nursery Education. 

Application forme and further detelle 
(s.a.e. required) obtainable from and 
returnable to the Area 
Education Officer, Civic Centre, 

Plymouth, PL1 2EW. Closing date 
13 September 1985. |S18fl) 
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THE TIMES EDUC ATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 30.8.85 


Craft, Desian & 
Technology 

Scale 1 Posts 


DUCKINUII AMSIIIKE 

El) UAL OPI'on rt'NIT V 
EMPLOVCil 

Kill VVII.I.IAM HAMSA> 

SCI lOCI I. 

Ilcun Avi-nui-. IInz I <■ me ri- ■ 
llfuh VVki uiilLn. Hi,, k*. 

Unit): Mr. K. TiiIiiihiiii 
N o. nil linll: STvl t llirl Vullllu 
All, h Drill > 

Hrqulra-rl. nft soi'll »•> jmikiiI- 
bl«. u Sruli- 2 t«-iii-ln-r lor 
Cr.it i«l»r iliiii/ Tfrcliiiulfiiiv. it. 
ttiii li Eunliii-rrinn us a aj»r> 
( lull n t nitaji-it. within the 
Slrili lure ill C.D.T. anil 
ijrni-rui irarlilnii within ilmt 
d«prtrimi>ii, . An Jntiirosl In 
.Sr inn t- n-i liiiulo.rv, nili.ro* 
i- 1 ec iron li .« or coinpiitrri 
woulii lif an advantage. 

AiipilrniluiiB In vvrleitiii. 
giving thu names anti atlrircs- 
•«as of ino rrlerfet nlionlil be 
■ua tin ns snnn n> passible tu 
the ffrnilimister si l lie school, 
entlokinn a ittinuud Hridres- 
k«iI nnveloiiv. ilOA75> 132122 


noKHE-r 

WIN ION KI.C.ONrtAII V 
llll.ATl-.il Ai. lit J V ' h M irrjcil. 
t or mini imi Ao'ii, in. 
lluliriM-iiiiuitli f 1 I — | ft. A'Hl mi 

mill 

Ill'll ill red llillni-tllatrli . tfiiiin.r. 
ntv IrnrlUT n| Ti . lull. n| I >r.l»» til l. 
•SnilP C«iii. I lie ii tj II 1 1 v Ilf ti'iiili 

Mcilnr Vnlili !»■ MiiJiili-iuirii »■ 
wmi lil bn nri udviKituuc. 

Ali|i|y IniiiieUbltcIv by Ini (it to 
tin* llriulmininr nnrUminn f.nrrl- 
iiiliuri VII nr illl.J 111,' luilili-* .1 r if 1 
atltlreHSos «if lun ri'lrmn. Sun 
pli'.inn fur ai'kin iwle'liu-iiinii i . 

HI 7971 132122 


IIKim-'OItDHIIIKE 

si r-.i iilu. 1 ■*. hf.lftxii. 
i iirliuii lti.nl. I l.irl'i'ilili'll. 
Ilf* I'll A I r » -IT 11 

( ll •Mill l fl 

IliJlil III' Vf| i'i|il I 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 v I r 

ri.Ai 111 it tu i-NCLisn 
1 (i .|ii In'il fur •ii'iitnml.er si 
I firfi 1 1* mill V with 11 

Iri'inli. 1 mi s - ! I Ijllltv ol inn 
t Ini#* 

A IH'lt In 1 1 1*1111 with I 

■ jn 1 11 lit uikI fi.i ill n-i inlilr 

si-*, cif Inn rufiTOfii. 

1 I D'ill 1 1 32. 


DUDLEY 

METROPOLITAN 

nmtouuH 

Knnal Ounurliiiiltlcs 
F.iunloyer 

Tilt TIIOnNfa SCHOOL 
A N 11 COMMUNITY 
CtlLLEUE 

orr Stork well Avr-tiiio. 

Quarry llank. Hrlorluy 
mil. Writ 1 Mills. DYS 2NU 

For Ai-iiiiniiliar, or us 
ncicm us iiussdile ihnrnar* 
ter. TEACHER of C.n.T. 
ibtuln I 1. I'lmio time spn- 
Dlsllsinlsi. 

Lutters of a i) j> I Irutian 
with c.v.. nnrl numliiti two 
refer rvos to Pi'liulmil itn- 
mail la Inly. (19919) 132122 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

ROUND WOOD PARK 
SCHOOL 

Harpemion. Herts. AL3 3AE 
Group I I 

Required for September, 
temporarily for one term In 
the first instance in this 3 
f.e. I] - IB mixed all-ability 
school (sixth farm 1501 a 
well qualified teacher or 
Technical Subjects, with a 
particular strength In graphic 
communications, but with the 
ability to contribute to the 
full ranua of work in this 
developing department. ln- 
cludinn O end A level Tech- 
nology. A full range of work- 
shops and equipment (Includ- 
ing microcomputers! Is avail- 
able and the echool 1a e 
founder participant In the 
Hertfordshire Engineering 
Project/Sal nabury Trust 

Scheme. ScoIb 1 or 2 poet for 
suitably qualified and experl- 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY CllUM.il. 

HA HTIfOt. IlMtlV sr;ilO(JL 
VVIIrii.y Road. Eviitlinni ri XR 
I I’O 

I 1 - I B Mixed Ccmii. I Ouu on 
roll 

il'iiin I red rriftti h.ntcmlivr 

I 9S.1 a tcjilicr of Crnf 1 . 1 >«< n l,i n 
and Tri hnr.lr.uy . A tuiiiporiiry. 
um> ti.rin upnoliitniL'nl is aim, 
IISMlblv. 

Apply by loner with full 
C.V*. 10 tin* ■((•adtoiu.linr as 

eriiin sh poxalbln. SAE pirmo. 

C 1 fl 0411 1 132122 


English 

Heads of Department 


KENT 

CO U NTY CO UNCI L 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ROBERT NAPIER 
SECONDARY MIXED 
SCHOOL 

■toll: BOO Group 1 O 
II EA DOF ENGLISH • bruin 4 
I Re 1111 1 mil for January I f)86i 
Applications ere Invited from 
wall qiialltiort unil mriftrlniii od 
toncliurs lor thu Huail ai En- 
nllsli. The Dnpnriiiunl Is well 
established nncl runners urn 
lullowed at ‘O' and CSE Level. 

Tor further clntalln of the 
appoint morn upply to Mr. M.J. 
Cannon, llpaUmneiur . The 
nnbort Napier School. Third 
Avenue, ME? 31 X, uiicloalnu 
an H.a.e. pinnae. Tile closing 
.ilatu Is 30 September 1085. 
H9000) 132418 


Scale 1 Posts 


BERKSHIRE 

EASTHAMPSTEAB PARK 
SCHOOL 

Easthampstead Park. 
Woklnnlmm, Berko. RG 1 1 3DF 
N.O.R. 1600 

Required as soon as possible. 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH AND 
DRAMA (Scale ly to touch 
throughout the echool and to 
aaalet with school productions. 

Please apply IMMEDIATE- 
LY for application form and 
further dotal)* to The Principal 
Vb 0?86 TO,: VVoklngliom 

NO CLOSING DATE. 


suitably qualified and experi- 
enced candidate. Applications 
would also be welcomed from 
candidates able to offer their 
services part-time to caver 
elomente of the vacancy a.g. 
graphics, or metalwork or 
wood. Outer London Fringe 
allowance. 

■ , Application* by letter with 
1 full c.v. and nemos and 
1 addresses of two referees as 
aoon as possible. 

(19568) 132122 


LONDON 

Inner London Education 
Authority 

■'6fcHOOL EB ™ INSTER 
NorthWharr UoijB. London 

RoVi:°iaaS a aoo °- Exl - 310 

mV. Wr w ' M,ch ”' 

Required o.e.n.p.. Beale 1 
Sfc®* Craft. Design and 
Technology) will nlao be 

MiSnrJrt i oln 8 . larB "' nawly 
equipped department. 

BtL C rfi!£. n f = rm »valleblo from 

SKiff ..sfa c fr?s>A p t,%! 
ffissa-. Bu,ub,B rar Von 

ILEA IB AN EQTJA I 
OPPORTUNITIES g EM- 
PLOVER. <19684) 132122 


V.S.O, 

PIboib too display advertise- 
ment under Overseas appolni- 
merits. (25389) 133122 


An Equal Opportunity Em* 
player. (1 9979) 133422 


BROMLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BROMLEY 

COOPERS SCHOOL 
Hnwkwood Lam,. 
Clilslehurat. Kent UR 7 BPS 

, „*J B, 1vilrad <°r September 
19BB for one term in the 
first Instance, an enthu elas- 


tic English graduate to 
tench English throughout 
the school to ’O' and *A' 


level. Scale 1 post. This le a 
former Ca-eduratlona] 
Selective school developing 
into a Comprehensive 
(Hret all ability In- 
take Saptamber 1981). 


_ Ajsolv. by letter (no 
forme) Including c.v. to the 


Headteacher at the school 
®*h September 1983. 
(19951) I.it4nn 


BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH 
CLEBVE PARK SCHOOL 
Alma Road. Side up DA 1 4 
4 ED 

Tali 01-300 7931 
Required Tor January 19B6, 
or na soon as possible, a well 
qualified teacher or Engllah 
able to teach throughout the 
ago and ability rungs up to 
' A . Laval and C.6.B. atsu- 
dard. As a result of nn amal- 
gamation there will be a 
mixed riret year intake, hue 
the othor year groups will be 
taught on the separate sites 
for the near future. 

Application by letter to the 
yiUU , 5 . rul1 currlcu lum 
Vitae. (19912) 132422 


Somerset County Council 


% 


Applications are Invited from qualified teaches for the follow- 

Secondary 

WHITST0NE SCHOOL, SHEPTON MALLET 

(1 1-1 8 nribced compfehanslve. nor 7flQ) 

1. Teacher, scale I, to |oln the Mathematk» Deparimani. This Is a 
temporary appointment for the Autumn Term l BBS only. Applica- 
tions by teller, as soon as possible, to the Hoed at (he School, with 
lufl c.v. (SAE please). 

2. For January 19B6. a qualified teacher, scale 4, lo (in ihe post of 
Community Tutor, and lo lake responsibility for Adult Education, a 
Youlh/Communlly Centre and Community Education In Shepiqn 
Mallei nnd dlsidct. Closing dale 17 SeptembeMSSa. ’ 

3. For January 1986, Teacher, scale 1. lo |ofn ihe MalhemelEcs 
Department 

Closing dote 13 September 1985 


(Middle 


IBU 

DANESFIELD C.E. MIDDLE, WILL1T0N 

(9-13 mixed, nor 420) 

Teacher of Home Economics, scale 1 . To leach In tandem wHh the 
co-ordlnalorof G.D.T. subject*. This posl also invokes tukxBhlppf 
a group of tan 4th year bays with Remedial Needs. • ,, 

‘Mimh 


NEWHAM 

London iiiiiturr.il nr 
NEWHAM 

I-ANOnON SCHOOL 
S ii*. ii,» It uuil . Lon >lun Eh 2!'S 
Hi-mcJ Tr-i|i liur A.GuLrrl 
Nil ml. nr nil rull . 1 7 Dll 
j EACH Ell OF ENGLISH ,H< i,|«* 

ft«>ciulri*il Siipicmbur or uh sunn 
us I'USMbln. 

Tronpororv Toimhor ill Eh- 
dIIhIi lu tviirh In Unpur School 
« Y i'd re 4-5 » Tor ono I criii Jii- 
llJnlly. Lanin, well ■uitabllHlirul 
fiiul r*xil I Inn tlrpurlnicnt . Lnna- 
■ lon Is a bln school with qoad 
flu. II I lies . plenty uf apure, WoJI 
orouiilbcd. f rloncily and all on 
onr* 45 acre Hlto. 

PI Bam apply direct to tlie 
Head Teacher dIvIdh a brief 
curriculum vltso and tho mmoi 
• if two rdt^rnos. 

Lojnlt'fi A I lu veil ii< ■>: L1.D3H. 

Dlrtu tor uf Education, 
Education Offices. 379'3S3 
HI -ill Street. .Strut ford EI3 
411D. 

All Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. ( ] 9235i 132422 


Geography 
Scale 1 Posts 


HARINGEY 

I’rngron* with Humanity 

SCHOOL OF ST. DAVID A ST. 
KATHARINE 

llillflelil Avunuo. London NB 
7DT 

Tel: 01*348 6292 
Headmaster: n.F. Cavoen, 
B.Se. 

Cliurchol Enalmid Voluntary 
Aided Mixed 11-18 
Comprehensive School. 1100 ■ 
on roll 

Required as aoon as possible, 
probably for two terms, during 
the maternity leave of a perma- 
nent mom tier of atnrf, a well 
qualified and enthusiastic 
Tencher or OEOGRAPHY. 

Please apply Immediately by 
telephone to the Head of the 
School. 

London Allowance (£1,0381 
payable. (19974) 132622 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

WATFORD BOYS ORAMMER 
SCHOOL 

Hickmans worth Road, 

Watford 

Roll: 1030 boys, 250 In 6th 
form 

Roqulred Immediately, a wall 

a unllflad graduate Id teach 
■oaraphy throughout tho 
school. Including apportunily 
In very strong 91xlh form, and 
ci ii f v rtllld I ilf, opporl unit Inn. 

Lruidon frluria allowanco and 
pone I hint y of ncrommoriatlon 
or uonerous rolacuilan ox* 

P6IIIBB. 

24950/23963) giving rull de- 
tails of qualifications and In- 
tor as ts, together with the 
ol two i-oforeoB. 
(19028) 132622 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
C LB DELANOS SCHOOL 

Stjrrny S*U6^7Ahf CpKn,OIoh - 

N.0‘.R 6 93ff) Pre,, ” n “ ,V01 
Required ror January 1986 
teacher of Geography at all 
levols and History in lower 
echool. An additional subject 
would bo an advantage. 

Apply immediately by letter 
*■*» tne Headmaeter with c.v. 
and the namai of two rereroes. 
9IW 1 n !L 15 s ® ptem ber 

1085.(193621 132622 


History 

Scale 1 Posts 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
HOWLS I.YON II I C . II SCIHKII- 
lli-'lf onl 11. mil . Kin Iilu. Ili.rts. 
Ilcnil Mis |( . Allll'-lls 
< . r'nili III 

Iti-uiilr'.'l l*»r M-mi-nil" r 

I '185. fur una li-riil uuH to 
<ov'T <i muiiTiilt v Iravti 1 1 it 1 1 1 
.1 uiiuiirv I r JHA . ii well 'i mi I - 
lllr-ii I i*n' tifi- uf History (x 
I i-.ir li iiiriiii'iliuiit Hit.' iikiIm 
N i'houl. Til la |iust. nlthiiuiih 
l <* in i •' ir ii r v . w uiilil still f*ltl»i*r 
nil nxi'i'rli'lic'.'il tanrlinr nr n 
lipijlniirr. (The iirrsi-nt I'-m* 

porury laoi lu.-r iina h>'i<li 

aiipuintuil lo ii i>i-riiiiin«iii 
pu&ltl<uil. 

L'-tliTs of npiilli iiilun. nr> 
rurliia, timetllnr Willi n l.V. 

unil nninns of Iwn rrferrrH 
ahmilil In* tout 1 1, the llrn»l* 
iiiHsli-r. nt the Scluiul . ua 

soun its puabthli'. 

(195691 1 33822 


Home Economics 
Scale 2 Posts and above 


MERTON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
MERTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MERTON IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYER 

RICA ni)S LODGE HIGH 
Lake Hoad, Wlnihle.lon, 
London MWI9 7HD 
Tel: 01-946 2208 
Head Teacher: Mrs D.E. Key. 
B.A.. M .Sc. . L.T.C.L. 

Age Range: 13 • 18 yoare 
No. on Roll 820 girls or 
whom 180 uro in the 6tli 
form 

Required from OncemUer. 
1985 a Teacher cif FASHION 
A TEXTILE5 to tnko chsrgo 
or a lively and creative de- 
partment for a temporary 

f ierlod duo to maternity 
nave. Scale 2 post. Fashion 
A textiles la a popular opiluit 
In this fully coinpreheiKtl vo 
school, and girls nro pro- 
pared for CSE, ‘O' level and 
'A' level. The department has 
recently expanded and now 
comprises two full- time 
toarhers. 

Scale 2 pine London Allo- 
wance. 

Application forms and 
further particulars or the 
post are available from the 
Hoad Taarher at tho ubove 
address. Please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. 
<190461 133020 


Scale 1 Posts 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

KINO HAROLD SCHOOL 

Broomstick Hall Road, 

Waltham Abbey 

Tel: Lea Valley 714800 A 

714B18 

(Roll 1010) 

TEACHER OF FOOD A 
NUTRITION Scale 1 plue 
London Fringe Allowance 
Ability to teach within a Sci- 
ence and Technology curricu- 
lum area and able ta contri- 
bute to uppar school Home 
Economics courses. 

Apply to Headteacher 
(foolscap a.a.e. please). 

THE RAMSEY SCHOOL 
Colne Rood , Halstead 
Tol: 0787 472481 
(noil I 020 i 

HOMNE ECONOMICS. Scale 

For January, emphasis - on 
Nutrition to 'O’ level, with 
other DoBUtbllltlos ror suit- 
able applicant, 

Apply Headteacher (fools- 
cap s.n.e. please), 

(19592) 133022 


HARINGEY 

Progress with Humanity 

OLADBSMORE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 

Oladeamora Road. 

Tottenham. Nis 6TJ 
Tol: 01-800 0884 
11-18 Co-educational, 
Comprehensive, Community 
School 

Headteacher: Helen Marmot 
Required aa soon as possible, 
teacher or HOME ECONO- 
MICS. Temporary poBt during 
the illness of a permonent 
member of staff. 

Please apply immediately 
by letter to the Heed of the 
School. 

London Allowance 

(£1,038) payable. 

Haringey le an equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 

(19975) 133022 


COVENTRY 

CITY OF COVENTRY 
ASSISTANT TEACHER 
Haqulrid as aoon as passible 

mixed 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 

£ r ?en L. CVS 6EA 
Jol: 0203 4 lfiiaa 
<1,3 20 on roll) . 

i«« 8 J OB ni Srele l to Join a 
°ti. i experienced 
department has e 
UiH!.E5S ,,l “ ,,on Bnd htts always 
adapted progressive teaching 
approaches. The candidate 
Jhoiitd ha ramLllnr with currant 

auoiifitifi TV, ve , l ° tn V Bnt * end 

fi'J 1 .!. 0 teach to A ’ Level. 
Jj*®, 1 * ■ •■reporery poet either 
ror 1 term or 1 yaer. 

by letter togother 
With rull curriculum vltee and 
rtamos and addressee of two 
reforoee one or 
Jjkould be present/leet 
Head Teacher to the Heed 
dan nf 2* **>• “Ohool within 7 
aaya or appearance or adver- 
tisement. Enclose SAE If eak- 

. V««! n g^Nq Sil .' r A n' EqS2 1 

Opportunity — 


LONDON 

&n u » l i!S d /. or ' Beptein bar 1 BBS 
■ fSL. ,ho f,rB * half of term, 
temporary teacher for Hie- 
f Politics throughout 
“fe*?®. 1 *? A ‘ level. Bur- 
3JS ra .3 CBl ! 1 * ,,d Inner Lon- 
, don . allowance. >• 

vw,lh two 

i BB f l moniaU and the names 
Bad Addresses of two. referees 

, gdenhlm° H l «h H TSlSS5i , . PB> i B 4 

: ^L*7f^i n? * LondD ? a !!li 


Humanities 
Scale 1 Posts 


LONDON SE2 

i2H P o A o U L L ' 6nc,SM> 

Wickham Lane. .London BBS 
TaH OJ-atl 3868 

(Roll 545) 

f tJ r - A.E. Scanlon 
» JJ.ViSMiS!*" TBRC hor (Scale 1 ) 
iiSs hSiIi SS°3," b Ijoeslble to 
Studies In tlie Up- 

ii fi™. v.'. na . to bo t,Brt ° r 
YoBr . *»■»») teaching 

e"pd r S;rbh , lVy. WUh rB * 

Dllnnrt 8 552 o1 ,B wel1 disci - 

with . B "5 over-subscribed 
Dd - BCI ! dBm,c Intake, 
* p i BBBant wood, 
land area on the borders of 
K°n n - d ,°- n Bnd K «nt. or 

<197a7> 133232 

WILTSHIRE 

MATRAVER8 SCHOOL 
Waetbury 

_ 11-16 Mixed 

comprehensive: B40on roll 

Required ex soon ' ■■ 
feacher°nf n temporary 
History, SOslo 1, f 0 r the 
duration of sick leave, Clee-' 

. S2homr ,n,ir ln ,ha 


BERKSHIRE 

CAS rilAMI**) FEAD I'ARK 
SCIKM.il. 

Bust Itnnipso'iid Park. 
YVokluilhum. Berks. RG l 1 3DF 
NOR. 1600 

ll'-'liilrv'l ns soon ns pusslhh-. 
TEACHER OF MATH EM A- 
1 IC:5 (Siulo 1 i to Join and very 
silt ' pisful and dynamic dopart- 
■Itnilt. 

Plvnw> apply Tor further tin- 
tolls mill application iurnt to 
The Prim I pn I t SAE). Tel: 
Wuklnnhnni 780986. 

NO CLOSING DATE. 

All Ennui Opportunity Em- 
ployer. l I 9588 1 133422 


BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH 
CLEEVE PARK SCHOOL 
Alms Road. Sldcnp DA I 4 (ED 
Tel: 01-300 7931 
Required for January 1986, ur 
as soon as possible, a teacher 
of Maths/Computer Studies, 
Scale 1 , to teuen across the age 
end ability range. 

Applications by letter to tho 
Mend Tftrtclior with n full rurrl- 
( it I inn vlt no. il9911> I 33422 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BRENT 

ALPERTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Stanloy Avenue, Wnmbley. 
Middx. HA0 4 JE 
Tel: 01-902 2042 
(Roll 1095) 

Required for September for 
One Term - A TEMPORARY 
MATHEMATICIAN (Scale I) 
qualified to teuch up to CSE/O 
Level 1s needed to Join o large 
department In a multl-culturel 
Comprehensive School. 

London Allowance of 
£1.038 per annum la payuble. 

Brent la an Equal Opportuni- 
ties employer. 

Drent Is fundamentally com- 
mitted to Multi -Cultural 
Education. 

Application forma (sue) 
obtainable from the Head- 
toachar returnable within 14 
days. <199761 133422 


EAST SUSSEX 

BEACON SCHOOL 
East Beeches Road, 
Crowborauuli TN6 2 AS 
Comprehensive mixed. 1 1 - 1 8, 
Roll: 2000 approx. 

From September: TEACHER 

OF MATHEMATICS AND OR 
COMPUTING (Scale 1). 

Relocation grants in 
approved cases. 

Apply by letter to the Head- 
master with Full Curriculum 
Vitae and name and addreea of 
e referee. 119232) 133422 


HOUNSLOW 
RE- ADVERTISEMENT 
THE HEATHLAND SCHOOL 
Wellington Rand South, 
Hounslow, Middx. 

Tel: 01-572 4411 

Head i Qooffroy J. Samuel, 

J.P.,M.A,.F.n.|.M.,F.R.K.A. 

Roll 1320 llnrliidlllu 6th I nrui 

uf 2 I 01 

Required Soiiteinbnr. 1985 tor 
thin mixed comprehensive 
school which opened in 1973 
and Is si tua tod oil the edge ur 
Houiiilaw Heath. 

a Toachar of Mathematics 
(Scale 1). 

to Join ail all graduate de- 
partment of u I glu . The depart- 
ment Is bssod around a fully 
equipped mathematics labora- 
tory. BMP texts are used In the 
first throe yours with addition- 
al prnctlrul and Investigative 
work developed within the de- 
partment. There ora well 
oatnblinhad caursas III 
Mathomutlce and Statistics tu 
■O' Level and C.S.E. with a 
group enterad for 'O' Lavnl 
Mathematics In Its fourth year. 
A large number of students 
study the 'A' Lovel subjects 
offered ln rive groups. The 
department has strong links 
with the Computing Depart- 
ment and use of the several 
computars available In 
Mathematics laasons la encour- 
aged. 

The post offers an opportun- 
«tv Top ■ suitably qualified 
candidate to teach at all levels 
within the secondary echool. 
Including ‘A* level. 

Letters of application (no 
forme) to the Heed at the 
school within seven days giving 
date lie of qualifications end 
the names of two refereus. 

London Allowance: £678. 

„ WE ARE AN EQUAL 
Pia£9«V rUNITY EMPLOYER. 
(19546) 133422 


HOUNSLOW 

RE- ADVERTISEMENT 

CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL FOR BOY8 
The Ride. Boston Manor Road, 
Brentford TW8 9 LB 
Tall 01-568 7281 
M°Ortt £J BBdt eachor : Mr. J.J. 
Required ror September 1985 
J BPn » only; A well 
?“ B,| Tl B d teacher of Mathama- 

i«Av7itS.S BpBpt,nBnt Is B woH 

2So^i. h0tl . °n B ^ with high 
academic standards preparing 
boy* for C.S.E. . 'O r and 
i?onL a tSS Sc,, o ,B hlp examine- 

woSiH T u?iJ! u » CB ! ,!,rul canC| ldato 
woulo Join a teem of seven 

tn BlB " a "?. bB expected 

Of SJUinS* thB h*9h tradition 
of .excellence that has been 

5ii. Computer Btu- 

dl Tt«r ‘SH.'hnof ? n B «*v»ntafle. 
,,JA B ,55 h ,® 01 ,B * voluntary 
£* d - ec J *** form antry cornpra- 
henetve for boys 11 . la In 
?P°“P 11 with 1050 boys on 
The suth ^° rm 

application (enclaiina ■ 

B ?“J Bpe *1 etldreesed envelope) 
tfe ln £ jL l li ur J'J cl !l"i" vitae and 
■hS,.Mu M at * wo referees 

teechar b «. v nt to thB Heed- 
a ,BB jL®T ■» koon a. possible. 

E.^S!5SS5 i 2' b .candidates are 
eppg?ntm e nt','* ' * ,he -° hQO, by 
Cloxino Data: within 7 days. 

?l^?, TftSfTY *“**<&**. 
( 19240) 133422 


MERTON 

LONDON IIOnOUGH OF 
MEIITON 

MERTON IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 
HICAHDS LODGE HIGH ■ K 
SCHOOL 

Lake Road, Wimbledon. 
Luttdiin SW 1 U 71111 
Tel: 01-946 2208 
Hoad Tent'lier: Mrs. D.E, Kuv 
H. A. . M. Si.. L.T.C.L. 

A lib Runtio: 13- 1 9 yours 
Noun Roll: 820 Idris of whom 
I 80 aro lit tin: 6tlt form 
Ruqulrud frum Dccnmb'-r 1985 
a Tcttuher id MATHEMATICS 
ta work mainly with thu 6th 
form In this ulrln' rout pm hen- 
nlvo high Hi-hiiol. Tltu post It 
tftinpurury due tr» rnuturnlty 
lbuvu. and it Scaln 2 post (.ottld 

u " rur apprniirleto 

(liialil IratluDN and uxpnrlnnce 
•A' lavid clnssoN In Puri- 
Mil tlmma tics and Further 
Mnthcmnclre are tho main re- 
sponsibility within a stable 
and surcossful Uupurtmont. 

Scnlo 1/2 plus Loudon Allo- 
woncu. 

AppIlL-utlou forms etui furth- 
er particulars of tlie post ere 
uvalltible [ram tho HHsd 
Teacher nt tho above address 
I’lcnsn encloau stamped 
uddrossad cnvolapis. 

119564) 133422 


REDBRIDGE 
LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

CATERHAM HIOH 
SCHOOL 

Cnterham Avenue, Clayhlll. 
Ilford IC5 0OW 

Tel: 01-531 44 13 

Head: P.E.A. Blrchinall, 
B.A. 

Required for September 

1 BBS: a teechor of 

Mathematics (up to CSE and 
'O' lovel) with some Lower 
School Science for this Il- 
ls mixed Comprehensive 
echool. 

Tlie poet le an Scalo I 
with Outer London Allo- 
wance. 

Pleeee apply In wrltlna ta 
the Head ae aoon as possi- 
ble, giving full details and 
the names and addroiiot of 

2 professional referees. 

(19945: 133422 


Modern Languages 


Scale 1 Posts 


DONCASTER 

ED LI NO TON 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Talt Avenue. Edllnoton. 
Doncaster DN 12 1HH 
Tel : Rotherham 86 4 100 
Required for September 1985: 
Graduate Teacher of French 
end Oerman, Scale 1 . to Join a 
strong team or specialists. 
Modern Languages occu Py » n 
important place in tho curricu- 
lum end n wall qualified enthu- 
siast le sought. 

Loiters of Application. In- 
cluding full curriculum vltao 
and tho luitnou and addressee or 
two reforoas. should be nant to 
th« Heudmuster at the school 
■IN son ti as possible, . 

(19922) 133622 


Physical Education 


Scale 1 Posts 


BERKSHIRE 

EASTHAMP8TEAD PARK 
SCHOOL 

Buethonipetend Turk, 
Wokinnhum, Berks. RG1I 
SDK 

NOR. 1600 

Required ns soon as possible, 
TEACHER OF BOYS' 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

(Scalo 1) ta Join a very 
strong department. The suc- 
cessful applicant will 1J£ VB 
both expertise and enthu- 
siasm Tor the major games 
and will be expected to Ml}* 
full responsibility for certain 
or the school term. 

Pleeee apply IMMEDIATE- 
LY for application form ana 
further detella to The Prin- 
cipal (BAB). Tel: Woklnghetn 
780986. 

NO CLOSINO DATE. 
Plo A y n or E 7Ylk8°7 , ? POrtUnl a4i?9 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER „ AWBAV 
SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 
6CHOOL 

Robb Avenua, Hozlornero, 

High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Heed: Mr. K. johneoti 
No. on Roll: 570 (Including 

6th Form 1 

Required as soon as possieia, 
a scale 1 teacher for Boys 
Physical . Education. «■ 
terasted appllcontm »houia 
specify eubsldery eubjoote 

° f Applications In .writing, 
giving the names end adores 
see of two rorereBe. eho“ia 
bo made ae soon as P° BB, “Jr 
to the Headmaeter at the 
echool. enclosing a stampeo 
addresaod envelope. ,- -aa g 
(19573) 1 34aa * 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 
CRE6SEX SCHOOL 
Holmere Lane, High Wycombe 
HP12 4QA „ _ . 

Head: Mrs M.H. Key. B-A- 
Roll: 760, 12 - 17 m«*“d 
Required for Saptemeer 
1985. a Scale 1 tf B ®DfJL_nt 
Join a lively PE Depetmeni 
able to help with rugby, aoc 
car end gymnaetica. ‘"J 
school has excellent faclliu®? 
Including O well ^ qu,p £2|i 
Sports Hall. Gymnasium ena 
largo playing flalda. A 
llhgneee to teach some lower 
echool Mathematics would ®” 
an advantage. This la ■ •“'I 
able post for a probationer 

Letters of application, fll’ 
Ing details of qualIflca*IP" B 
and experience. If 
together with the names o» 
two referees, to the Head aa 
aoon u possible. , ..got 

(19576) 134824 


IgB.lsUll.UAn* rnioiu/u, 
gDUCATION 

raittlnued 

schcc, 

l-Srf „ 

Koulred ror September 
Part' for 1 term only n toin- 
lS5fry teacher or lltiys 
Ktcirsl Eduretlon Sculn I, 
» cover o inembnr of stiirr <m 

‘ < * , nol7 e by letter dlrnrt to 
i u Kadteaelier ut the Srlintil 
aSreSS. (19834) 134222 


I ESflE x 

fflOMAB, LORD AUliW.Y 
1 tCHOOL 

“|: CPlclinstor 4 7911 

jjyj' F^^TtAC.'llUll. Hi *tli' 

■MUlrad ax muni it" uu-mllil.'. 
Ability to assist with roine- 

Vial LlHO ful. 

Apply tllrnrt •»' Hi-lmc.I 
ilsolicap ».«."■ Fleam'). 

WEST HATCH HIGH 
School 

nah Rood. Ctiltiwi'll 
S|: 01-504 aal 6 
jail 1087) , , 

fE.TEACHr.il. M*)l.' I 
liandon Frinn**) 

ii| H ulrod lor S»«'|ili'lnlmr. 

C .tlme Teat In* i- l«» work 4 
weekly. On Ci-ntrul 

'"'phono or write )'• lli'inl- 
ttieher t ion Incup a.a.i 1 . 
fSeaie). (19501 > 134222 


HARROW 

EDUCATIONAL COMM ITT EE 
IQ0KS HEATH HIGH SCHOOL 
Enlcote Lane, Sniitli liurrtav. 
Illddleiex II A 2 9 Ali 
111; 01-422 4675 

bqulred ax huoii iih iin>>H>)i' 
(or 2 tsrniK inlilttllv us < over 
(or maternity la-avit. A bi.tlc I 
[tocher at Pltynli ul E~.>lit,**i t ion. 
A proernnime ul ntlxml P . li . 
’ruhlng Is ilnvi'liitiliii) wiililu 
lb) school. All IlIK'i-rsI In 
lockey. Danin rtt li vinnuxl Irs 
louli br pttrlli'iilurlv wi-l- 
ioae. The tin I'l'Nhl ul i n ml itl it ii> 
■ill bo roqiilri'il in nislxi wiih 
nude. 

Appllrstlon 1 1 imit h ii mu unil 
»b« raiurinui m llf«iMi'urhni- 
n loon ns iitiNxilib* I’lr.iv 
iKlasn ximniH'il .ulilri'ssi'ii ,-n- 
■dope. ( 19H07 ) 134 222 


KENT 

COUNTY CHUNCII 
DUCATION 1)1.1* A ItTMliNT 
UA1DBTON E 1)1 Visit IN 
IKADBLANDS .SCI It Mil. 

Uwhem . Mui.ixt.in.- Mi: I 7 
IQ] 

*Gmup 1 0 III lx I'll II Kill Si tllnftl 
aitlravtlvn nirul xrilinn 
mulred Srpli'inlnr I •1115 u 
Itichor of (Sirin 1*1 . 1 nlliii- 

UHlc nnrl well MH’llll It'll till, 
q* leavni x wrlniini' In uppl) 

•tihis Mali' i uiipniiii mi'll i . 

, IAE to Hr, ul MiinUirr Inr 
Jllitr ilrtullx unil u|i|illi uMnil 
"n.ilOHOI I 134222 


UilCKHTKKKIIlHrc 

COUNT Y l-llUNt II 

AnEquiil (>|)|i,ii tiiiil) v 

riiiiii<<% 

fiOl'NIIIIil.l. imii.I.i (if 
Tnurmaiitnn. 1 .■• !■ •••nln 

HI • M lllnhi 

Itnll /.'•'! 

physical r.i nn aimin' 
UAMIlh Sirtli' I 

lllllllrilllttrH A 
38*5"? (if 111 i'll |ill>-linl 

“ u *eili)ii/anm«'i». 

i.fjotln cuntui i (he Ili-ad- 

*»V hfr ,or further iin.iilk 

j M«i.‘rcai‘, 

RBDDRIDGK 

wndon oonoufiii nr 

UEDDItmiiE 

CATERHAM IIK.II 
C11..1. BCIIOOl. 

lif r Jj , J n Avenue, (:iu>hill. 

"lord, Essex 103 utjw 
Tel: 9). ss ] 441.5 

Hasd: P.E.a. Hlnliluel. 

B.A. 

leSSKrir-d ax si uiii iih 
rhyil 1,1 r r "I f-lrla" 
U .te Education fur DiIh 

,l¥B •clmo!”' 1 

, . B "« hi ul r l 
■ w *iice? u,er L.un«l«»n AII««- 

,I,B ^ In wriilrin tu 
k,B . o1vlii5“. •?.**? “ B Muse)' 
WnsmJl* ,l i 11 Bui a He (mil 


1 arnr.^.T ^,, ■O'lrraw* nt 
•Hflifi) • lonBl relnr** ••«. 
* 134222 


LON?« DBniUaE 

T «l: 01-300 2234 

'Jj * ■ Wexlbur y, 

B M .Ed.. Dip Tit. 

fleuterttlii'f 

« J? y tr a 1 *tl>jll 

'LSS^TJ. 

■ anteagh 1 n writing m 
»cd ih. B ' " K,n “ rull 

.rer'faaee of , af"«55P l * B u,,,1 


uunuramtui: 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

EQUAL bmCy T e U r N ‘ t ‘ es 

ADAMS SCHOOL 
Worn. Shropshire 

ir.nS qu . , ™, d r ° r September 
} ^ ■ ontliuftlBfctlr tCQchor 
of Physl'-o) Educotlon with 
interest In Rugby Tor this 
permanent post In a mixed 
Helmed, 18 1:0 m pro h u naive 

Apply by letter (2 r o- 
fni-unai to the Hond nt Hid 
ncIiooI . ( I 97 40 1 134222 

WARWICKSHIRE 

COUNTY COIJNCII. 

Wiii-wIl knit Ini u, m t <u,ual 
■ >|||iiiiTiiii 11 ins ninnlnyt'r 

AHHLAWN SCHOOL 
Ashlnwii It mill, It n ii b v 
CV22 5ET 

Tina newly ninnlgiunutort 
l - ■ 18 li llut nriil Nt'lioul 

niiniiH In Hiiptotnbdr with 
M3u buy* nnd girlb. Tlie 
silt i, ci l In Hitniitod on the 
sniitiii'fii mint, ut lUintiy nnd 
id I ill's opportunities for u 
lively, enlliuHlustlt- tent'hwr 
In i-unti-lbiiln tn the rorinliiu 
uf Ms ctlins. 

A iMiNillnn Ik iivullnhle In 
Inniiury 19116 nr l»'l nre, rnr 
n I'll YKICTA L EDUCATION 
((•«)■ her lu lettcli mixed elas- 
hi'h and iiIi'In grtnipH, In u 
wldti ration of activltieB and 
to tli'vnlop the xrlmol danro. 
Newly ct it it 1 1 f led or nxporl- 
'ini'll Lippi ti: lints arc Invited 
In itbliiln ninre derails us 
!.(i(in ns pimslbln from Mrs 
.1.11. Martin, Husd of 
srlintil. I'lennu nnclosu 
s.it.i-. ur 'plume (92i 
73425/6. t 19.5821 134 222 


Religious Education 


Scale 1 Posts 


Science 


L Scale 1 Posts 


viM/onniL 

SCHOOL 15 B ° Vh (1HAMMKH 
Rlckmunswurih Koud, 

Watford 

form 1050 boy "' 250 Id 6lli 

okbmm-h ln T n '®61ately. u well 

•M,n l I 1 ! Bl r v . * li roii qlm in mi, 
'■ ‘"cluUmg opportunity 
v «*-sr strong Sixth form. 

tlen l OUtB l t “ n 'J , ? B opporluni- 
London fringe allowance 
“ n ‘ i . PosBlbtllty of acrum- 
moaaiicin or aoneraua relum- 
tlon exponsus. 

,no'{y ly r,.nl* lloedniuslnr, 
I 2B « 0 /23963 i ulvlnu 
full details of qualifications 
and Interests, mouther with 
Jio(*n?. mBI * of ,wo rnfereoi 
(19027) 134822 


HOUNSLOW 

Hn-ndyortiseinent 
aUNHjERSBURY CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The Rldn, Boston Mitnor 
■ton- 1. II runt fin'd TW8 <JLI» 
Tel: 01-56B 7281 
Acting Haadtoacher: Mr. J.J. 
McGrath 

A TEACHER OF SCIENCE is 
required Tor a ONE TERM 
APPOINTMENT from 

September 1985. The vacancy 
arlBns because of muternltv 
leave. 

The teaching load will In- 
clude mainly Oencrul Science 
with soma Physics and/or 
Chemistry. 


There are 8 fully equipped 
laboratories and pupils uro 
prepared lor C.S.E. 'O', 'A' 


HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 

I'llUN TV COUNCIL 

WASI'.I.CY IIII.L8 IIIOII 
Hfiioni, 

.Si himl Kotiil, Huliery. 

It 1.1111*11 . I) t rm i it itti (tin 

ll,'<|iill ml ns an, in iih piihSl- 
lilc, luiiivi'r 11 mix iflidniunt , 
l.'iii'hiu' of It.E. ulile In 
I viu li in i n hs the iiiiv unil 
iihllll v I'linian . Srnlu 2 pout 
it vii 11 11 1*1 ■■ for Hiiilultly ox- 
purleinoii 11 J ■ |*l leant . 

Apply lmmcillntluy In 
Wl'illiiii In the II<11UU<1<U hit r 
■ in IdhIiki C.V. nnd iiiimua 
nnd lulili iniHi-H uf I wo ru- 
IrriTH. (199621 134432 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

I i ITCII I N HOYS’ SCHOOL 
(Irn 111 III ill’ Si'hintl Walk, 
lilt. Iilu . Ui'if. si,', 1 III 
llniil I W.l Kuvi'.M.A. 

Ill OHM Id - nil uhilli v - II - 1 H . 
880 boys I I 44) ill Hixtll) 

Iti'iin 1 red for Kfiplntnliiii' 1985. 
nil cii t li 11 si a stir pert Unit* 

ii'.i.li.'l ul IILl.KilOI'H 
I 1MM A MON. vt llHini lo oilin' 
alii. ul 2 il 11 y h iwr wimk. 

Applv in ini' 1 1 nip I iiiiikI <* 1* , 
with 1 ni'i'ii ilium v 1 1 ii<* mill the 
■uinii'H mill nddi iisii'x ol iwi; 
1 iifi-i I'm, , I l ‘l.'i T I* I 1 34422 


HEDKIHDGE 

LONDON HOItf II ID II Ol 
Itl.DIIHimil. 

I MINI I V lit: IlKill 
HI 110(11. 

Mol ilinilloii Rtiiul, 

Hum Wi ll*. Kill IITI*. 

I.ssex 

Till. Ol -504 9 736 

llr-uil. I' l'..r>. Dnlinriy. 

II. A.. D.I'hll. 

Ilcfiutrnil fur .September 
l'iH.5' d toinporury teuchnr 
ul ItelKjioux Ediitailoii In 
Hits 11-18 Voluntary Aided 
< iiin|iri'hunsl vi, nclioul. Ap- 
iillLunfi iiinxt bn pmriieinii 
( .'utliolii *. 

*1 hr putt Is on Nmlti l 
with Outer London Alin- 
U nnrir. 

I'lruHii apply to tl”' ll<-«d 
ii-. hiiiiii in* ikimIIiIi - , giving 
lull Ilrlnll', nnd (he nuinm 
uiiii eililri-si.es ol two pru- 
I. shKjiiuI ri-leri'os. 

( I ((9441 134422 


and 1 b - levola In all three 
major siionres, 

Tlie 9 chao] (a a voluntary 
aldod six form entry comprr- 
haniilve lor boys 11 - 18 in 
Group II with 1050 boys on 
roll Ht preaent . The Sixth 
Form numbers 150. 

LONDON ALLOWANCE: 
£678 PAYABLE. 

Further details are avail- 
able from the sellout and let- 
ters or application (enclosing 
n stamped addressed en- 
velop* 1 giving full curriculum 
vltne and the tinmen of two 
referee,! should he sant to thu 
Hnud tear her as soon as possi- 
ble. Prospective candidates 
are welcome ta visit thu 
school by appointment. 

CLOSING DATE: within 7 
days. 

WE ARE AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
( 1 92391 134822 


KENYA 

PHYSICS (JR (TII.MISTIIY 
Sue Ken vii , (19478) I.54K2H 


MERTON 

LONDON nOROUGII OF 
MERTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MERTON 15 AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYER 

IOWAN HIGH SCHOOL 

Huwan Road, Lund fin 
5 W 1 6 5JF 

Tul : 01-764 71 79 

Head Teacher: Mrs D.G. 

Haunt) 

Ana Ranye: 1 3 - 18 
No on Roll: 330 

Required for September 
a aenerel S< I once Teacher 
to Join a well Integrated 
and strong department. 

Temporary one term in 
, the Urst Instance. 

CLOSING DATE ’ Aa 
soon as possible. 

Application forme and 
further particulars of lh» 
post are available from 
DIructor or Education at 
Crown House, Lundnii 
Road, Mnrdon, Surrey 
SM4 3DX. (19051) 134822 


MERTON 

LONDON nOROUGH OF 
MERTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MERTON IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYER 

WIMBLEDON COLLEGE 
Edge Hill, London SW19 4NS 
Tel: 01-946 2533 
Head Taarher: Fr. MK-liaol 
Smith. 5.J. 

Age Range: 13 - 18 yra. 

No. on Rull 970 
Roqulred for Soptembor 1985 
Toucher of Chomlatry Scale I 
to teach to ‘A 1 level, 'O’ 
level GCSE end CSE. Applica- 
tions for a temporary 
appointment to IIiIm post 
would also be considered. 

CloBlnn date: an soon ns 
possible. 

Applications should be sent 
to thn Clark to the’ Governors 
with c.v. and SAE, 

(19045) 134822 


RICHMOND 
UPON TH AM EH 

I.IINIHIN ItOlllil 1 li If 01 
lll'.IIMUNI) DIM IN 
T KAMI'S 

1 Alt /I.i|iinl • )|»|.<<i I unit y 
l.mpli!) (■(' 

Will f I ON Sf.UOOI. 

1'i'iiy Rfinil. VVlillhin, 

T wl'kctihiun. Mldilli'iex 
1 »"/ 6JW 

I «l : U1-H9J 45U3 

(II - 16 ml«<td 
■ nmiirrhctiilvci > 

ASSISTANT T EACH ILK 
F O It Sr.'l P. N (. E (Scale 1 plus 
Oiio-r Lun don AlIpwniiiL'j 

R<ii|iilr<-(J Immrdlaieiy . 

<in uilthuslualli ti-urlo-r of 
S<li-nie 10 ti'itn five experl- 
£ lie ad cull.raqunh III Dm.- Scl- 
imie l)«pxr I men t . Tllf- sui - 
■ css fit I candidate would be 
rrqnrPid to loach Inia- 
tiroti-fl Science in tlto Lower 
br hoo I . Biology , Chntnls- 
try . Physic* end Modular 
Tor hn ol up v are taught III 
the Uppnr School. 

Ploune apply Imnlndlut ely 
tu the Hogdiniiel nr nt tlie 
srhaot. 113980) 134822 


SOLIHULL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SIMON DM.- II S' SCHOOL 
Port ridge (Jloni: . (Thr-lntslev 
Wood. Hlnnlmilirim 1137 6I'G 
Tel: 770 365 I 

TEMPORARY TEACHER Ol' 
SCI IlNCIi S( aln 1 
Hrtjnlri'd for Snpinmhnr 1985 
In this |] - 1ft nil ability 

St Imnl. 

Atiplv liv luiu-r to Ihe lliind 
T'nailinr i-nrlosliui i.v. unil 
h.a.e. I 1 904 1 t I 34 822 


Speech and Drama 
Scale 2 Posts and above 


HAMPSHIRE 

PRIORY bCHfJOl. 

I 11 w, vlt II 1, ad. 5<!ii t huia . 
Hants. J'CJ4 DDL 
Ki'fiul red from limitary 1986. 
TEACH TR il E5PONM FILE 

FCJH DRAMA • SCALE 2 

Atiplli lUioit lor nib 11 ml f nrlh- 
it do'ullt. fr'idl (fie | (cad - 
li'tithfr < S . A . E . plcesb). Clin- 
lug <lntu 23rd S-jplomlivr 1985. 
(192511 135220 


Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

WEbT HATCH HIGH SCHOOL 
H lull Ruuil. Chin well 
Tul: 01-504 S2 16 
(Hull 1087 1 

DRAMA TEACHER. SlH lu 1 
Required Snptciithcr, 1985. 
part-time Tmtchtr la lunch 
across (hi- our rutigo. CSE nnd 
■A" level Theatre Arix uvail- 
abln fur qualified randldate. 

Apply to llnudteachar 
'fcinhcop s.a.t. plnese).- 

<19593) 135222 


Technology 
Scale 1 Posts 


Plntisi- ttr 11 iHhplii) ddvrrlisn- 
iiiniit under fjv»ririi. uiiiioiiit- 
nmnlv. <26388) 135522 


LEEDS CITY courociu 

DEPART.IVIEIN1T OP .EDUCATIt3N 


I hi lev, (iihcttvikc nincil: 

( Insiiijl iltili: fur rcccipl til applicaliun is Dili Scpiumbcr 1985. 

In rcipcci or poKi in primary and special schools, forms are available from 
unil sluniltl he relumed lo Ihe Dlrcclor of Education, Selcclnposi 13. 
Mt-rrioii House, 110 Mcrrlon Ccnirc. Leeds LS2 SDR. ' 
por pmis in scconJury und high schools, application by teller should be 
made 10 ihe liexd leuchcr of ihe school concerned, giving full details ami ihe 
mimes of iwo referees. 

Tile post (cfercncc numlier should he quoted on all correspondence. 
Applications requiring acknowledgment and requests for foims and/or 
delails mutt be accompanied by a stumped, addressed envelope. 

Leeds is ail equal opportunity employer. 

SCALE 1 POSTS 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 


SCALE 1 PLUS 8.S.A. 

NF.S52 KLMETE IIALI. SQI00L 
Qlmclc lane. LS8 21 J 
Telephone: 65Ce66 
Hoad Tcachci: Mn J Sundiam 
(No unroll: tfl: 3-16ycais) 

Required lor January, qualified teacher of ihe dear nltfa wtlllngnnt 10 work 
across age groups In ibnachoo) for beating impaired dilldien. Drnll* from 
Head Teacher. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


KSHKX 

WLM HATCH HIGH Sf.llOtH. 
Hi, in i< «aii. r.iiinwi'll I<*7 an a 
Ttri: 01-504 8216 

mii'oit ah Y riioi ji v 
TI At llfcR. Sr «l<r I (l.«J(ul ,,n 

StMi'mHl lor Autumn letm 
only. On Central -rl „. r 

|<l*-u»r- ui.pls «■* Hnaart-erher 
if<j(»l«iHr' e.o « p i‘ £ 1 B5 j 

11059(11 I34«aa 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 


E953 ALLERTON BYWATER JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Lecdi Road, Allerton Byxatcr. WFIO 2DR 
Telephone: Cutlaford 554275 
Head Teacher: M» B 0ILL 
No on roll: 117: 7-1 1 yeart) 

Required aa won at poiiiMc, leacher 10 leach acrou age range. Interest In 
Matbi and Science and sbUliy to teach boy* game* advantageoua. 

E9M CALVERLEY C.E. JUNIOR AND INFANT SCHOOL 
Tiiwngate. Calwrtey. Pudtey, LS28 5NF 
Telephone: 578077 
Head Teacher Mr B D Harper 
(No onto)!: 170: Ml years) 

Requited (or January. Primary leacher. inllially to rale young Receptton 
Clau. 

E95S GARF0RTI! GREEN LANE JUNIOR SCHOOL 

Ribbleidale Avenue. Garrorlh. LS25 2JX 
Telephone: R6SI77 

Head Teacher Mr B Owen B.Sc (Ecrm) A.C.E.(P) 

(No on roll- 242: 7-11 years) 

Required lor January, general tlau leacher with ability 10 teach aertw age 
range. Please itate ipedal iuieietu. 

W956 WYTHER PARK PRIMARY SCHOOL 

Vlnorta Part Avenue. LS5 3DX 
Telephone: 786775 
Head Teacher: Mr M S Daviei 
(No on roll: 320: 5-9 yean! , 

Reauired (or January, teaeher Tor Reeepnoa Claw. Training antLor 
eiperience in early yean cuenilul. Muu be commllled 10 Involvcmenl of 
patent) In iheir children * learning at arifori. 

HIGH SCHOOL 

PART-TIME POST 

IS$7 ALLERTON HIGH SCHOOL 

King Lane. LSI 7 7A0 

Telephone. 684216 

Head Teacher. Mr S Rkhardwn MA 

<0 8) graduate teacher pf French. Teaching 
available to all level* w thriving department. |B1U) 


Lancashire.^ 

County Council I 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER I 

The following are required for 1 st January, 1986 unless other- I 
wise stated and the closing date la 121h September, 19B5. I 

Secondary Schools I 

Forms/further details (ram/to the Headteacher at the School, I 
unless otherwise staled. SAE please. I 

R1SHT0N N0RDEN COUNTY HIGH I ' 

Slourton Street, Rlahlon. {800 on Roll. 1 1-18 Mixed). I 

HEADTEACHER - GROUP 10. 1 

Forma/further details for this post only from/to The District | 
Education Officer, Education Offices, Embank House, Cannon I 
Street, A ccrington. SAE please. I 

FULW00D COUNTY HIGH I 

Black Bull Lane, Fulwood, Preston. (1002 on Roll) ll 

SCALE 4 HEAD OF ENGLISH II 

PRESTON PARKLANDS HIGH 1 1 

Moor Park, Preelon. {375 on Roll) 1 1 

SCALE 3 - HEAD OF BPECIAL NEEDS. II 

BROUGHTON COUNTY HIGH I 

Woodplumplon Lane, Broughton. (883 on Roll) 1 1 

SCALE 2 - HEAD OF COMPUTER EDUCATION. (GRADU- 
ATE PREFERRED). A MAJOR MATHEMATICS TEACHING I 
COMMITMENT WILL BE REQUIRED. I 

BURNLEY BARDEN HIGH I 

■ Heald Road, Burnley. (725 on Roll. 1 1-1 6 Boys) I 

SCALE 2 - MATHEMATICS WITH COMPUTER STUDIES. I 

FLEETWOOD HESKETH COUNTY HIGH 

Beach Road, FEeelwood. (1290 on Roll Inc. 160 in Bth Form) 1 
SCALE 1 - ART/CRAFT. (ABILITY TO TEACH POTTERY 1 
AN ADVANTAGE). 1 

OVER WYRE ST. AIDAN’S C.E. HIGH (AIDED) J 

Cartgate, Preesall, Blackpool. (710 on Roll) I 

2 POSTS I 

(1) SCALE 1 - MATHEMATICS AND SOME ASSISTANCE I 

WITH BOYS* GAME8. I 

(2) SCALE 1 - ENGLISH. PLEASE STATE OTHER 8UB- 

JECTS OFFERED 

O'SWALDTWISTLE RHYDDINGS COUNTY 
HIGH 

Haworth Street. Oswaldtwlstle. (1055 on Roll) 

1 st September 1 9B5 or as soon as possible. 

S CALE 1 - BIOLOGY /SCIENCE. I 

Ro-AtivMtfMmwit 

BURNLEY HABERGHAM HIGH AND SIXTH 
FORM CENTRE (CONTROLLED) 

Byron Street, Burnley. (Co-Ed 750 on Roll 11-16. 200 an Roll 
16-18) 

SCALE 1 - CRAFT, DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY. 

BURNLEY WALSHAW HIGH 

Eastern Avenue, Burnley. (843 on Roll. 1 1-16 Girls). As aoon 
as possible. 

2 POSTS 

(1) SCALE 1 - NEEDLEWORK. 

(2) SCALE 1 - P.E./GEOGRAPHY. 

l»193| 


i' ’ V i.A V ‘ ..J.; ■ 


4 
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THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 30.8,85 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


MERTON 

LONDON BOHOUfi II OF 
MERTON 

KDLTATION COMMITTEE 

MERTON IS AN EOU A I. 

OIM'ORTUNI TIES 
EMPLOYER 

Thn Aijlhariiy propuam 
rn nppulni. as tuuii as possi- 
ble, up la LO Aaalatnnt 
Trachers on lamporiiry one 
year i-outraris, to provide 
support in secondary 
srnoula In roniincllon with 
ihi< Guvurnmem'a In Ser- 
vice Training plans for 
teachers. Scale 2 posts 
available for suitably nuul- 
IflBd anil experience!] cnridl- 
daic*. Candldntes should 
slate Specialist subjects 
offered. 

Application forms 

is.a.e.) from the Director 
of Education. Crown 
House. London Hoad. Mor- 
den. Surrey SM4 9UX. 

Cluslnn date: as noon na 
liossilile. I 1 9053 i 135620 


Scale 1 Posts 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 

SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 
SCHOOL 

Rove Avenue. Ilnzlemere. HlnJi 
Wycombe. Hiicki. 

Head - Mr. K. Julinaun 

No. nil null: 570 (Including 6th 

Farm) 

ReniiJred. ns soon ns possible, 
a Scale I tone Iter Tor General 
Subject, litiareatnrt applicants 
Should specify subjects 
offered. 

Applications In writing, Hiv- 
ing Hie names nnd addressee of 
two roforoBH. should be made 
as soon ns possible to the 
Headmaster at iho school, en- 
closing a stamped addressed 
envelope. I 19374) 135623 


LONDON 

Inner London Education 

NORTHBROOK C.E. i8M) 
SCHOOL 

Taunton Road, Lea SEl 2 
Tel: 0 1 -B52 3191 
Roll: 444 

Headteacher: G. Sexton , 

Ream rod snap. Music with Art 
teacher-, in both subjects there 
will be opportunities for the 
teacher appointed to build on 
very nroattva worts already 
being done with children ol ell 
ages and abilities. Poatoral 
responsibility will olao bn ex- 
pected. 

• The Oovernora will reoulra 
the HULceseful applicant to sup- 
port the School's ethos. 

Further details and an ep- 

P lication form ure available 
rom tho Headteacher. _ 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES EMPLOYER. 

I 19933) 133622 


V.8.O. 

Please see display advertise- 
ment under Overseas appoint- 
ments. 126391 ) 133622 


WILTSHIRE 

. FISpERTON MANOR MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 

H^hbury Avenue, Salisbury 

CB i - 13 years. Mixed < N.O.R. 
340) 

Required lor January 1986 a 
qualified teacher to Join the 
Muelc and Humanities depart- 
ments. Consideration will be 
given to first post applicants. 
A scale 2 responsibility post 
could he available for a suit- 
ably experienced person with 
'Geography* qualifications. 

Application on forma and 
furiher particulars rrom the 
Head Teacher on receipt of a 
S. A. F.E. Return closing data 
September. 19 83. 
119953) 139623 


Special Education 

Headships 


HAMPSHIRE 

MILTON FORD SCHOOL 
151 Ltickswa.v Rnod, sou tli sun. 
Hants. P04 HU) 
llcniilrvil January _ I9H6. 
HEADTEACHER. GROUP 33. 
for i Ills hiisplinl special 
school, iieinrhrd tu the Wmiu 
Psvciilairir Unit. 

Application forms and furth- 
er details from the Area Educa- 
tion Of Me os. CIvIl orflre*. 
Guildhall Snuarr, PorlKinontli 
POI 2n I (3 A E please). 

C las J nil date 23rd September 
1985. 1 19233 i 160010 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 

DEVON 

Please see displayed adver- 
tisement on Page 43. 

( I 6969) 160012 

HAMPSHIRE 

OREEN CROFT SCHOOL 
Ship Lano. Farnlioraugh, 
Hampshire GUk4 liDX 
Group 5s 
N.O.R. 71 

A Deputy Head tone hor with 
suitable qunliriciitlona and 
axporienee reqiirlcd for 
JANUARY 1986. Green Croft 
is a Junior School with 
AMommeni Unit Cnterlnn far 
moderate learning difficul- 
ties, nlim aneeasntiint fuclll- 
1 1 an for other possible prnb- 
leina at the Infant stage. 

Cloning dnin I3tl\ Soptem- 
bor 1985. 

Application form and de- 
tails from the Head Teacher 
on rereLpt of s.n.e. 

(19035) 160012 


HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

BROMSGROVE. RIGBY 
HALL SCHOOL 

Rigby Lane, Bromsgrave. 

WorcBHte rsh I rc B6o 2 EP 

Deputy Head Group 3 (S) 

Applications are Invited 
for appoint mo nt to Deputy 
Heed Teacher (Group 6S) 
for thla Day Special 
School catering for chil- 
dren with moderate and 
severe learning difficul- 
ties. 

Further detalla and ap- 
plication forma available 
From the Headmaster on 
rocelpt or a stamped 
addressed envelope. 

(19963) 160012 


NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

CITY OF NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ST. PETER'S SCHOOL 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY 
HEAD TEACHER (GROUP 
o(Si 

Required from January 1986 
a suitably qualified and ex- 
parlencid teacher for 

appointment to the poet of 
Deputy Head Teacher at tlila 
county special school which 


cetera lor approximately 103 
pupils with moderate learn- 
ing difficulties wjthln the age 
range of 4 - II plus years. 

The school Is In Group 6(8) 
for salary purposes l.e. with- 
in the salary range or 
£11,263 - £12.50 1 pgr 

annum. 

Application forme and 
further details are obtainable 
from and returnable to The 
Director of Education, Educa- 
tion Department. Civic Con- 
£rS\ Newcastle upon Tyne 
NBJ SPU by Friday 13th 
September 1980- 
(19033) 160012 



HAMPSHIRE 


Schools Industry 

Liaison Officer 
(North Hampshire) - Scale 4 

Applications are Invited lor this, newly created and chal- 
lenging post of Schools Industry liaison Officer (North 
Hampshire) commencing January, from suitably Qualified 
and Experienced teachers or lecturers who have an inter- 
est In the establishment of links between schools/colleges 
and employers and In Curriculum development. - 

The Person appointed wll be responsible to the Area 
Education Officer, North-East Hampshire, and will be 
based at ihe Teaohers| Centre, Aldershot, 

For further detalla and application from please send 
. S.A.E. to County Education Officer (Ref. SS/SM/PS) 
. Tbti Castle. Winchester, Hants. . v . 
uioslpgidate tor ctynjwited application forms 13th 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

CAMUKIDGF. AREA 51'Et.MT, 
EDUCATION TEAM 
Two Stair 3 Poult - «t-i- nilvrr- 
klBtinioill limlcr Sucumiury/ 
He me, llal * Spot I ill N'-cds 
'T naif hi no I’mlt. 

110030) 160020 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
• Equal Opportunity Employer* 
CAMBRIDGE A HE A SPECIAL 
ED I 'CATION TEAM 
( Bast'd at A rbur y County 
Primary School) 

R on u l rod from January I9H6. a 
skilloil teacher i Sea la 3 1 lo 
work with children with Inn- 
dii a nr d laartlers In rhla Dys pha- 
sic Unit. 

Applies! ion forms and tlu- 
tails from Senior Area Educa- 
tion Officer. Oloiicestor 
Siroot. Cambridge CB3 OAP 
(s.a. e. please) rot urn able by 
13lh Ssptembar 1985. 

(19926) 160020 


WALTHAM FOREST 

WHITEFIELD SCHOOL & 

CENTRE 

London E17 

Teacher required a.a.a-P. for 
Dcpartmt-nt fur children with 
Sperlflr Behaviour and Com- 
munication Difficulties - prim- 
ary or secondary aged. 

Far furUicr dutails ten our 
advertisement under Special. 
Scale 1 (Si. i 19243) 160020 


Scale 1 Posts 


NORTH DRVON 

NATIONAL AUTISTIC 
SOCIETY 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL <3B) 
Required Deputy Headteacher 
■ nd Scale 1 Teacher. 

Information and applica- 
tion forma on written request 
only enclosing a large S.A.E. 
toi Mn. Wendy Drown. 
Broamhayos School. 78 
Atlantic Way. Woatward Ho. 
Bid era rd , North Devon EX59 
1JG. (IBS41) 160012 


IJVNCASIIIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Ail Equal I Oppnrmnitlei 
I! Ml l»l n yrr 

fllK TUTORIAL CENTRE 


1 40 an Roll * 

naiulrrd 1 e>t Junuvrv 
1986. 

SCALE I plus SSA. EX- 
PERIENCE WITH EMO- 
TIONALLY niSTURUED 
YOUNGER PRIMARY 

CHILDREN. 

For application form end 
addressed to whom com- 
pleted form should bu uont, 
bend SAE (foolscap) to 
Chluf Education Officer. PO 
Box 61, County Hall, Pre- 
ston PR I 8nj. 

Closing date: 12th 

September 1985. 


Independent Schools Geography 
By Subject Classification Other Assistants 


Septemb 

(19595) 


BROMLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

DROMLEY 

OLEDE SCHOOL 

Hawns Lana. Won! Wickham . 

Kent 

Required for September 1985 
or as soon as possible thereaf- 
ter. an experienced Junior 
trained teacher willing to 
undertake cither Intensive 
teaching on a one to one basis 
or teaching basic literacy skills 
to very smell groups Of chil- 
dren. Part-time post. I2W 
hours par week, preferably 
mornings but times are open to 
discussion. One year appoint- 
ment. Scale I. 

For application forms please 
Tel: 01-464 3333, Ext. 4537. 
Completed forms should be 
returned to The Director or 
Education, The Town Hall. 
Widmore Road, Bromley. Kent 
HR I 1 SB by 6th September 
1983. (1922B) 160022 


HARINGEY 

Proareae with Humanity 

MOSELLE SCHOOL 
Adams Road, NTT 
A SCALE 1 plus Special 
Schools Allowance nines 
teacher la required for one 
term from September, or as 
soon as possible, to work with 
«muli groups of children In ilia 
top Junior and Secondary uge 
range or a aohool for children 
with moderate learning diffi- 
culties. Ideally the teacher 
should have experience In tho 
Craft, Art and Design arena a I 
the curriculum but teachers 
with oilier experience) ere wel- 
come to epply. A permanent 

J oet will be advertloed for 
anuary lBBfl. A Scale 2(S) 
pant Is available for suitably 
qualified and experienced ap- 
plicants. 

Further details are evalleblo 
from tha Head teach or, Mr. 
Dakar, on Tel: 01-808 8869. 

London Allowonco (1,038) 
payable. 

Forme of application (e.n.e. ) 
available from Chief Education 
Officer. Education orrices. 
48-62 Station Road. Wood 
Green. London N22 4TY. 

Closing data: 13th SRPTBM- 
DER 1985. (19034) 160022 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

lEquil Opportunity Employer) 
CAMBRIDGE AREA SPECIAL 
EDUCATION TEAM 
Requlrod oe soon is possible. 
Teacher of Children with Spe- 
cie! Educational Needs, to be 
baaed initially at FUghrield 
School. Ely. 

Application form and detrfile 
from Senior Arae Education 
Officer, Olouceeter Street, 
Cambridge. CBS OAP (sao 
please), (19923) 160022 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON UOROL'G H OP 
REDBRIDGE 

RUSH HALL SCHOOL 

Aldborough Hoad North, 
Newbury Park, Ilford. 

Essex 102 7SR 

Tel: 01-597 0750 

Headteacher: Mr D. 

Grenville- Brown 

Qualified temporary 

teacher or two part-time 
temporary Teachers (each 
for 3 days per week) (Scale 
I plus special schools and 
Outor London Allowances) 
required os soon as Daselblo 
lor tha Autumn Term In Mils 
mixed day school Tor u mo- 
tional ly disturbed children 
with learning and be- 
haviour problems aged 6 to 
16 years. 

Tha post which Is Tor one 
year to cover the iscond- 
ment of e permanent mem- 
ber or staff, ts In the part- 
time unit and Involves 
working with two small 
groups of primary aged chil- 
dren, who attend the school 
for two days a weak and 
thalr own primary school 
for three days. A full-time 
parean would taka both 
groups; alternatively If two 
part-time teachers are 
appointed, each would take 
one group. 

Applicants do not need to 
have had experience or 
qualifications In special 
education. 

Interested teachers 

should send d letter of ap- 
plication giving details or 
age, qualifications, sxperl- 
ance end the names and 
eddrsases and telephone 
numbers of two profession- 
al referees ■■ soon ea nasal- 
bio to the Director of Edu- 
cational Services. Educe- 


Computer Studies 


Other Assistants 


LONDON WCl 

Required sta.-tlnu In Septem- 
ber, experienced tutor for P/T 
post to tench 'O' level Compu- 
ter Studies. (5 hours par 
week). 

For interview please tele- 
phone the Registrar or write 
enclosing Curriculum vitae - 
Central G.C.E. Tutorial Col- 
lage. 8 Harbrand St., London 
WCl. Tel: 01-278 6622. 

(opposite Ruaaall Square Sta- 
tion!. ( 19254) 1 82024 


SURREY 
WISPERS SCHOOL 
Haalamera, Surrey 
Required for September, 1985 
a part-time teacher of Compu- 
ter Studies. The chosen appli- 
cant will be responsible for 
studies from first year up to 
■O' level: ability to teach up to 
A la Y®* wobla be en advan- 
tage. The school possesses a 
well-equipped computar room. 

Wlspars School Is an Inde- 
pendent Boarding School for 
190 girls from the ogei of 1 1 > 
18. 

Applications to the Head- 
master, Including C.V. end 
names of two referees. Bur- 
nham Scale One . 

(19701) 1B2024 


Economics & Business 
Studies 


tlan Of floe, Lynton House, 
255-259 High Road, Ilford. 
Ensex. Further details may 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

DERWENTSIDE TERTIARY 
COLLEGE 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for the following posts of Assistant 
Principal (Head of Department Grade III equivalent) at 
Derwentside Tertiary College:- 

(I) Assistant Principal - Technology Studies 
- DTC/AP/1 (Including Engineering, 
Construction, Craft, Design, Technology). 

(II) Assistant Principal - Professional 
Studies - DTC/AP/2 (Including Business 
and Secretarial Studies). 

(III) Assistant Principal - Service and Social 
Studies - DTC/AP/3 (Including Catering, 
Hairdressing, Health/Community Care, 
Social Sciences. 

Further details and application forms returnable by 20th 
September. 1985, are available from the Director of 
Educetlqn, County Hall, Durham, DH1 5UJ, on receipt of 
a stamped addressed envelope. 

6*177) 


DEVON 

DATT15DOHOUGH SCHOOL 
Holbaton, Devon PL8 IJX 
Required for September 
1985, a resident tuachrr of 
PE end Geography for small 
coeducational International 
boarding school situated on 
the coast of South Devon. 

Free board and lodqlnu for 
elngla person and salary on 
scale £5,428 - £9,177. 

Previous applicants need 
not re-apply. 

For further details plesso 
apply to the school socrotsry 
as soon as possible. Inter- 
views will be held at short 
notice on 10 th and l\th 
September. Tel: Holbaton 

(075-5501 223. 

(19528) 182624 


History 

Other Assistants 


LONDON 

ITALIA CONTI ACADEMY 
OF THEATRE ARTS LTD 
23 Goswall Road, London 
EC 1 M 7BD 

Tel: 01-608 0044 

Qualified and experi- 
enced teacher of British 
History roqulred for throe 
days a week to toach sub- 
ject throughout school to 
'O’ Level atd. Start 
September 1983. 

Kindly apply to Head- 
master with C.V. and 
1B2B24 


Refs. (19044) 


Other Assistants 


LONDON 

A leading London Tuto- 
rial College require 
□ RADUATE TUTORS for 
Economics and Business 
Studies. Must have a mini- 
mum of 2 years teaching 
experience. Posts available 
from next September. 

Letters of application 6 
C.V. 's should be sent to: 
Tlie Principal. Lansdowne 
Tutors, 9 Palace Gate, 
London W8 SLS. 

(19246) 182224 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


bo ubtllluuil from John Pul- 
let. Tel: 478 3020, Ext. 
aS4. ( 1B943) 160022 


WALTHAM FOREST 

WHITEFIELD SCHOOL & 
CENTRE 

MacDonald Road. London El 7 
4AZ 

Head! Mr. P. Turner 
Required as soon as possible. 

Department for children 
with Bpaclfla Behaviour St 
Communication Difficulties. 

Teachsr required for this 
department to work with prim- 
ary or secondary aged chil- 
dren. Tho poet Is suitable for 
teachers seeking rirst appoint- 
ment In the special education 
field. The school afters a sup- 
portive In-service training 
programme to ell new en- 
trants. It Is the policy of the 
L.E. A. ta odor secondment to 
an advanced course of training 
orter a satisfactory period of 
service. 

Scale Its) end London 
Wtlfhtlng - « 9(e) post may be 
■valTebl. If the applicant Is 
suitably qualified. 

Application Torn) and rurth- 
•£ a* tails I rom the Heedmnater 
(Tel: 01-531 3426). 

Ref. 813/376. 

(19244) ■ 160022 


Halesowen 
(Tertiary) College 

Vice 

Principal 

(Burnham F.E. Group V) 

Required for January 1868 ae the remit of appointment 
of present holder lo a tertiary College Prlnolpalshl jx 
This is s flourishing tertiary College occupying a 
pleasant Bite on the edge of the West Midlands, new 
open country, with excellent new buildings and 
facilities. There are currently about 1,100 full-time 
students- aver half on A level course •- and nearly 
2.000 part-tima 

Candidates should be people of ability, energy and 
commitment. P/esse write for further details to tha 
Principal, David Terry, Halesowen College, 
Whlttmgham Road, Halesowen, West Midlands, 


rriuikuiuiifluji iiuau. iHuvowirwiii 

B63 SNA, enclosing a SAE (23cm xl7cm)- Closingdate 
17th September. 

dX DUDLEY js-Jfe 

Metropolitan Borough employer ™ 


COVENTRY CITY COUNCIL 


STOKE HOUSE OBSERVATION AND 
ASSESSMENT CENTRE, 

Lloyd Orescent, CV2 5NY. 

Tel. 0203 442271 

Required January 1986 or earlier if possible 

Experienced Teacher 

lo join a team providing education for boys and girls >B*d 
12-17 (30 residential places), with ability to offer a full 
range of subjects. Please slate special subjects/interests. 
Burnham Sole 2. 

Candidates welcome to visit the Centre by arrangement 
with the Teacher in Charge, Mrs J Wright. 

Telephone Coventry 0203 25555 Ext. 2832 for farther 
particulars. Apply by letter together with full 
curriculum vitae and names and addresses of two 
educational referees one of whom should be 
pre sent/last Head Teacher to the Director of 
Education, Council Offices, Earl Street, Coventry 
CV1 5RS within 14 days of appearance of 
advertisement. Enclose SAE If acknowledgement 
required. Canvassing disqualifies. 

(8183) 


an equiil opportunity employer 



Independent 

EDUCATION 

continued 


; Mathematics 

Heads of Department 


east SUSSEX 

WADHURST COLLEGE 
Wad hurst. East Subhox TNI 5 

toiircllnii and day ai'honl ror 
990 girl® (9 * 18) 

Required lor January. 1986. 
a graduate Tor tlm i>ont of 
Head or Matemutlce Depart- 
ment. to tent'll to ‘O' nnd 'A' 
level, with an Internet In 
computers. WMlInfiiinne to 
contribute to tlta extra- 
curricular life of a boarding 
school cnxciiitiiil. Salary scale 

Apply to tho H eudm Istraas 
with curriculum vltao end de- 
tail* of tltreo rofcronn. 
(] 9B1 6) 183418 


Other Assistants 

"Bolton 

Requlrod urgently Tor 

September u temporary full or 
pgrl-tlma teacher of 
MATHEMATICS 
to O and A level. 
Applications with full c.v. 
■■ toon ea possible please to 
the Headmaster. Boltan 
School, (Boys' Division). 
Charley Now Road. Bolton 
BLl 4 PA. Initial telephone 
inquiries concerning this 
past welcome. (Tel: 0204 

(0202). I I9B31) 185424 


BAST SUSSEX 
1VADHURST COLLEGE 
Wsdhuret, East Sussex TN3 
6JA 

Boarding nnd Duy School (or 
190 girls (9 - 18) 

Required for January, 1986, a 
graduate lor tlta post of Avsts- 
lant teacher lu tho Mntliomu- 
ilcs Department to teach all 
Itvals. Ability to tench Conipu- 
nr Studies will ha wakuina. 
IVIIIInanese to contribute to 
Us extra-curi-li-iilor lira of u 
boarding arhuul usenntlul. Flu- 
ildont or non-resldont. 

Salary Duniliom Benin 1, 

Apply to the Hendmlntrrns 
with curriculum vitae and rie- 
Ulls of throe referees, 

(19917) 183424 


SURREY/ 

WEST LONDON 

K0YAL BALLET SCHOOL 
15$ Talgarth Road. Burune 
Court, London W14 9DE 

r0 ‘ 1 for Jdiinory I 986 two 
tnurliers u r 
!fku,. ^ T1CS lo luncll tlm 
up A Level, inaathur 
c °mputor Skills 
Mscw lng. One ruiiilldute will ho 
J.* 11 Hi'cnham xrnlo 2 
fi. m. ,*nha on rnaininMlblllty 
ll, c other 
will be nn pen In I and 
lira dilute* 1 * n '"'vvlv-.ni.iimcd 

aJjiS- 86 ' 100 . 1 Provide,* n rind- 
P n .‘ l rnwiiidliiu i*u- 
whl ‘ h l *» K»,H ll. 
ir ? r . u hnxoil *,l tlm l,»iw- 

Sa.T'"®? 1 ,1“ Itlchnioml Perk 
Uno«r n ei\ oltJ .°. r htlldMIllH III thn 
Cai?rtM»£ ,,MO, . ln huronx Court. 

bn wllllni, 
£u5ln^. r , J y ‘. ,,to ‘he ||(,- oiul 
tommunlty r " b,,nr,ll,, n xrlmol 

larrn 1 ® 1 !.^ ?, nl ! , un IcntlOD 

“ 1 la bio from tho 
iim F rlnrlpid. 

183424 


Other Assistants 


Languages 
Wier Assistants 

®AMPSH1RR 


1 ®« r Vj. n B BchooV . 01 

S', Mlii«« Wr e n tt: ' Hendtnaa- 


SURREY 

H# ^erner«' SCHOOL 
[os A 300 g| r ? n z 7 1 HQ 
? B qulrad !^} S0 Boerdere) 
to POMSlDle 


. 'A' »nrt merman to 

Joardj and ?,»V ovo1 . (London 

S " C0 ■tMdarJ ,Vfir n? ,l »' ° n ‘ p - 

5®Jt-Ume* poB* d ' r _ Tamporary 
gniy. 2 7 anB year 

gurnhani P 2JiSJ‘ ?°c week, 

AeaT noa?? le *■ «“»' 

EM Jura '^‘“"•Wlth full currl- 
nf ® d naniea end 

Sussex 

SS“*^(OrT?H Ch to ‘O' level 

S* tu . w 4'3{v n " V"” 

^ eccoririniodidFon 
§Tt JaW'np'tD 5 ,Sl a ^-.? r . a op- 


SURREY 

WISPERS SCHOOL 
Hahlemnro, Surrey 

, r,,r JMHiHtrv, 1986 

u o M'iV r t,, 1 C‘V'fih tho srlioul 

up to A lavul. Tlm s,l|ii»<,| , IBS 

■ Vb jy active Music Dopnri- 
ir.r n i’ ,w 9 tholra end a luroe 
numbur of instrumental Isis,. 

' lio-.nn applicant will be 
ax pen tod to hnvn wldi: experl- 
fnrni " ,ll< * oriiiiiilantion of 

roc,,aK “nd 

Winners Si hoed is nn Inde- 
?qn J °i n ^ Boordlng School I or 
190 Uirla aged 11-18. 

.n^l J J J J rn , tlo , n * lo ‘he Hnad- 
ma&ter, Includlnu C.V. and 
names of two ruferena. n, 

■ ilium Sculo One. r 

*19702) 183824 

SURREY 

WISPERS SCHOOL 
Hablomorc, Burroy 
i. for September, 1985 

a part-time ,3 day) porlputetic 

rr l bnPnT* a ? he i r, ^° lhar r vsp on. 

* . tiichida accompany - 
ing at choir rehcarsnie and 
(.oncer te. Salary neqotlable. 

W snars School (b en Indn- 
PgRtient Doerdlng School for 
190 glrle aged 11 - 18 . 

Applications to tha Hoed- 
meator. Including C.V. and 
° r two ref era ns. 
*19703) 1B3824 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


SURREY 

TEACHER/HOUSEMISTRESS 
Rnquli-ud ror Spring Terra 1986 
resident Teacher/ 

House mletri.-MH In thlx Indnpen- 
dent ii Iris board l no und day 
srltool. 

Preference will be nlvon to 
experienced toucher of 
Mntlifimatlcu and/or Biology to 
'A' level, 1 

Burnham Salary Scule t. Froo 
accommodation and keep dur- 
ing term. 

Apply In writing to tlta 
Haadranaior, St. Michael's 
School. Llmpefiald . Oxted, 
Surrey RHB 0QR. 

(19360) 184024 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


__ ;.i: 


DEVON 

llATTISBOItOUaH SCHOOL 
Holbaton, Davon PL8 IJX 
Reqillrod for September 1983, 
a resident teacher of PE end 
Geography ror miiiuII cunducn- 
tlonal Intarna, lonnl boarding 
xnhuol Mtuutod on the count or 
South Devon. Free board and 
ludiiliiu for Mingle person und 
£9 "w 7 0,1 * r>lle £3.428 

Previous uppllrnnre need not 
re-apply. 

Ppr further <lo tails plnuao 
apply to (lie school necretnry as 
"■ poeelblo. Interviews 
will he hold at short notice on 
loth and I I th September. To! : 
1 1 ol bn ton (073-530) 223. 

*19527) 1B4224 


Science 

Other Assistants 


KENYA 

PHVSIC S OR CHEMISTRY 
See Kenya. ( 19471 ) 184824 

LONDON W10 

Two full-time teachers re- 
quired for September, 1983. 1 
Mathematics, pure applied sta- 
tlsllra at A level. 2. Physics 
end Mathematics at O lovel. 
Class size Is about 6/7 stu- 
dents. Qualifications re- 
quired: at least 2(H) Ucoreo. 

Please send c.v. with names 
and addresses of 2 work/ 
educational referees to Mod- 
ern Tutorial Collage, 2(J> Kil- 
burn Lana, London W10. or 
Tel: 01-960 5899. 

(17884) 184824 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
OUNDLE SCHOOL 
A [graduate In Physics. Elac- 
tronlrs or Engineering Is re- 
quired for January 1BB6. to 
teach Physics throughout tho 
School. 

Within this large and euc- 
cesiful Department notable 
opportunities exist ror the 
development of project work, 
end of electronic technlquee. 
The Department possesses Its 
own computing facility and 
has access to the School's ex- 
tensive Workshops. 

Accommodation Is available 
to both unmurrled end mar- 
ried sterf. 

Applications, including the 
names of two referees, 
should t»r sent tu:- The Head- 
master. Oundle School. Oun- 
dle. Peterborough PBB 4EN. 
(19734) 184824 

' : .V- V-'T V.-V. v/'i'-k-'-V 

u s >i r* . l' 4 ii l*)> (:u J 4 ) > 


Appointments 


Scotland 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

SHon 008 ^ inVlt9d * 0r th0 ,o,lowln0 post9 ,n ,he AdvlBory Service 

(a) PRINCIPAL ADVISER IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 
SALARY ON SCALE Cl 7,784 - 19,059 

Applicants for this senior post should be well qualified, with 
sound and varied experience In education and educational 
administration. 

The successful candidate will be responsible, through the 
Chief Adviser, for the development of nursery and primary 
education in the Region’s schools and will lead a team of 
specialist staff working in or associated with the Division on a 
wide range of educational Issues. 

(b) ADVISER IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL COMPUTING 

SALARY ON SCALE £15,633 - 16,188 
Applicants should be suitably qualified and experienced and 
have good organising ability, breadth of view, flexibility and be 
able to work with others. 


The successful applicant will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of Information Technology and Educational Computing 
In the Region's Primary, Secondary and Special Schools and 
other relevant sections of the education service. 

Application forma for these poBta and furiher particulars 
are available from the Head of Personnel, Department of 
Eduactlon, 40 Torphichen Street, Edinburgh EH3 BJJ. 

The closing date for applications le 13 September 19B5. 


EYEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified 
and experienced teachers for appointment as 

HEADTEACHER 

of this six year school. The appointment will 
take effect from 6 January 1986. There will be 
approximately 510 pupils on the roll and the 
responsibility element will be £6,438. 

Closing date: Monday 16 September, 1985. 

Application forms and further details may be 
obtained from the Personnel Department, 
Regional Headquarters, Newtown St 
Boswells, TD6 OSA. Completed forms should 
be returned to the Director of Education at 
Regional Headquarters. 

fjB\ REGIONAL f \ COUNCIL. 




THE CBI EDUCATION FOUNDATION 

invites applications for the post oj 

DIRECTOR 

(SCOTLAND) 

UNDERSTANDING BRITISH 
INDUSTRY (UBI) 

UBI is a Project sponsored by the CBI Education Foundation lo improve 
the undemanding of industry and wcallh creation among leaehen of 
pupils aged 13-18 and lo Improve the undemanding of the educational 
system of those working in business. 

UBI has been operating successfully in Scotland for. six years with strong 
support from Regional Councils and companies. The main task b io 
develop practical schemes with education authorities, schools, colleges of 
education and employers lo secure co-operation on curriculum 
development between educationalists and industrialists. 

Applications are invited from candidates who have achieved n senior 
position in either education or business and have good experience and 
knowledge of the uilicr. Vision, enthusiasm and tact arc important 
qualities. The post is based in Glasgow and the salary is negotiable from 
£!S,0U0. A car is provided and there is a contributory pension scheme. 
Applications (marked confidential) with full c.v. to: 

ChalrmaivUBI Scotland, Grange Resource Centre, 75 Grange Road, 
Glasgow G42 ILF. 

Secondment will be consideicd. (9174) 


SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

ASSESSMENT IN THE 16+ 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME PROJECT 

Research Officer II: 

Starting 1st October 1985 (C9255-E 12039) 

Research Assistant: 

Starting 1st January 1986 (£8555-E9543) 

A Research Officer II and a Research Assistant are required 
from the abovB starting dates until June 1988 to work on a new 
SED funded project. The project will consider how assessment 
In the programme Is bBlng pul Into practice and subsequently 
work with leaching staff to evaluate and disseminate sound 
approaches. 

Applicants should be graduates, preferably with recent 
experience In the FE sector. Knowledge ol current 
developments In assessment, previous experience In research, 
and (he ability to work easily as a key member amongsl a group 
of leaching staff will be Important. Secondment horn present 
post will be sought when appropriate. 

Further particulars and an application form may ba 
obtained from the Dlrectdr, SCRE, 15 6t. John Street, 
Edinburgh EH8 8JR, to whom applications should be 

returned by 1 3th September 1 986. whi 



Thyside 

Regional Council 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified registered teachers with 
considerable experience In senior promoted posts lor the following 
vacs rides. 

(D) RECTOR — HARRIS ACADEMY, 

DUNDEE. 

(R.A. £10,941) 

(D) DEPUTE RECTOR — 

HARRIS ACADEMY, DUNDEE. 

(R.A. £5,472) 

The school (a a sfe-year comprehensive serving tha west end of Ourrfaa and 
annexed rural area. Tha currant roll Is 1900 with 770 puplla In S4-SB. 

(D) *RECT0R — LAWSIDE (RC) ACADEMY, 
DUNDEE. 

(R.A. £7,920) 

The school Is a six-year comprehensive 
serving the north-west area ol Dundee. 
The currant roll 1 b 676 with 279 pupils In 
S4-S6. 

Applications are Invited tram euftabTy qualified registered teachers far the 
following vecsnclea. 

ID) ‘ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
TEACHER — st saviour's rc high 

SCHOOL, DUNDEE 
(R. A. £1,038) 

.The Closing dale for recekjt oU^lM^on8foj , ft| above posta la MONDAY, 
TEACHER POSTS 

(P> GEOGRAPHY — alyth high school 

(p) CHEMISTRY/GENERAL SCIENCE 

— KINROSS HIGH SCHOOL 

* Applicant (or these posts must satisfy l he Roman Catholic Church 
Authorities as to their Raftloua belief and character. 

Application forma and full detail! are available, according to post 
annotation, from:- 

(P)DivWonat Education Officer, Root 6, Nethergate Centra, 36 Yaaman 
Shore, Dundee DD1 4BL 

visional Education Officer. 6-8 South Mettwen Street, Perth PHI 6PF. 

(neii 




t 4 <Li .• * ”a . 








THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 30.8.85 


INDEPENDENT 

SCIENCE 

l III llll Hind 

OXFORDSHIRE 
hllll'f. A K Iv CUI.LEr.lv 
lltnlPV-itn-Tliilmmi. ( 1 full IlG'.i 
4DW 

nrinilri'il (■► r [nuiiiirv IMS' 1 - ■■ 
qrailunlr to li'iirli diL-iiudr v 
uil tn ‘A* Irvnl An nlillltv if 
marli junlcrr E'liysirs wnul.l lie 
Hit nilvBntdiiii and .1 ili-sin* • *> 
ptrtli Ipun 1 rnlJv IJi buurdlnn 
4cho.il III.' In eu4rnti.il. 

Apply. ■■ndutliiq (lie 
namr-4. irtilrr.vis .uni tele- 
p tillin' luuiiUnrc t'T twn re- 
fnref-s. Hi flip Ili'iiilm.iili-r 
from vvhiim further clociUi* 
indy lie uiiiuln«il, 

1 I 1)74 >1 1 184824 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
HftOMSGROVE hL'KOOL 
rll.M.C. u'nndurnilonnl ■ ISO 
In I he Slum hnrniJ 
YOUNG nHAOUATE PHYSI- 
CIST reQiilri'd lit .luminry 
1QB6 10 ton. 'll ihri.iiulwiiit |iu> 
Scliuul and tu A - le vo I Snlnry 
ubovn flnr ii li«t nt Scale 2. Mar- 
ried anil olniiln .irrnmmuilil - 
tlon avail 1, bln (otiticr swx» or 
II vfnu-011 1 ullowniirc III linn. 

Apply with r.v. nnil tlin 
nu in on «»r 1.10 ref rrcen nr for 
Iniher ilntalli to lieadmnntar. 
Drniii.nriii c Srhm>|. Wore... 
no! 71UT (Tel: 0527 32774). 

1 1922 51 184 82 4 


Speech and Drama 
Other Assistants 


History 

Other Assistants 


HARROW 

For Supleriiticr l'JBS Hltlorlnn 
tu Ivilrll lu 'O' l.otrl. Ahilily lu 
.Lvaini with lit ■ v s " i|iimt-4 Jiirt 
iith'ir tiunuril lies an ntlv.in* 
1 ail.'. 

Al'lilt with C.V. A two n— 
fri'nt in' Hemlmii'.i i-r. Hur- 
ras' High School. shi'^pcmn 
Hand. linrrcw flAI JJL. 
1107081 202824 


LONDON N21 

KEIil-E I'nEJ'AIIATOKV 
SCHOOL 

VVntlrn Hill. tVInchmore Hill 
1 1 .A. P.5. 320 huts) 
ncaulreil |«*r Jiinmiry 1SB6. 

Qiinlff IkiI toucher If r HIh. 
lory in Ct.iiinicin EnlrHiire and 
Pnlilir S 1 -I 10 M Si'hulurslilp 
slurnlaril. IfeLp with wnmos Is 
In.ikod for. 

Ounllfltnl mnvhir lor n form 
01 7 yuiir olds. Ability to help 
with Junior School uiuali' an 
advantage . 

Burnham Scale with London 
Wnluh tinu : G«ivi*riin,niU Sii- 

pomnnunl lull . 

Please apply wlih ciirrlcn- 
lum vitae and names ol two 
reftlretut tu the Hcudmaatur. 
(19972) 202824 


LONDON SW7 

Itequlrud for September 
part-time i.'urlier of Bpuerh 
and Drama will) rxiiarlence df 
production and drive mill In- 
ItlallyD. Salary 3/5 niiritliam 
Stale I. 

Apply III wrlllnu to I hr 
Prlncipni with C.V. and 
names and otlclresson of two 
refereas. Oupen's Cate 
School. 139 Ouenn's Cato 
SVV7 3I.K. (IDQ54) 185224 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


DEVON 

EDCEHJLL COLLEGE 

Hide ford. Devon 

Required aa soon as possible, 

■ well qualified and export* 
anced teacher or History and 
Economics to O and A Level. 
The noat could be temporary 
or permanent end a Head of 
Department Scale 2 la avail- 
able for the right person. 

Applications should be 
made In writing to the Head* 
mletreae giving full curricu- 
lum vltao and the names, 
addressee and telephone num- 
bers of two referees. 

(10368) 1 B0 624 

SUFFOLK 

BRANSONS COLLEGE . . . 


Mathematics 
Other Assistants 


WILTSHIRE 


WILTSHIRE/ 

OXFORDSHIRE 

PINEWOOI) SCHOOL 
llourton 

(l.A.P.S. 125 boys. 20 
Hlrle) 

Required in January 1 086 
a qualified teacher of 
Mathomatlca for claaaee In 
the 9-11 ane group. Wll- 
linoneaa to be involved In 
boarding school life la 
essential: Interest in 

extra-curricular activities 
such as games or drama 
would be an advantage. 

Apply In writing with 
c.v.. giving the namoe of 
two refereee. la The Hoad- 
master, Plnewaod School, 
Boulton, Hr. Swindon, 
wilts. SN6 BMZ. 

1192381 203424 


Modern Languages 


Other Assistants 


Immediate appointment: rqaldont 
tutor for bays boarding house. 
The applicant should toe abln_ to 
tench either Oeggraphy or Sociol- 
ogy to second year A level. 

Applicants! must be Hone. 
Graduate, enthusiastic, young, 
energetic and hold a current 
driving licence. There in ll»o 
opportunity far the successful 
candidate to work ; at our Cana- 
dian branch in 1086- 

Applications with full C.V. and 
two references to: The Secretory. 

e£fer ror *- 


am 


Preparatory Schools 


By Subject Classification Music 


Classics 


Heads ol Department 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

KINGS HOTT SCHOOL 
St, Ippolyte. Hltchln. 
Hertfordshire SG4 TJX 
MAPS Ca- educational Day 
School 1 


Other Assistants 


LONDON W8 

LAPY EDEN'S SCHOOL 
3 D/4 1 Victoria Road. 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


DORSET 

CATTLE COURT 
PH P.PA M ATOM Y SCHOOL 
Kii-jIJ Limn. Corfn Mullrii. 
Wimliurnx 
Till: (0202) 694438 
1 I A PS) . flB . 

I < 11 ■ r ii I r~ f -<J In January l 
I cell Id poefill.lv bo llll» ftnpieill- 
ijor lor lh«> r 1 11I1 * apnllmiit *• 
youug. Biuhu»lB»ilc teacher of 
Euallih. mldrtli' school Latin, 
un.l lllfltory or tfcriptlirn. Must 
bn able lu touch Hiurer/ 
ru micr/f rickat and ho keen to 
join In otit*of-*chonl ucilvi- 

,l "l*iriine write to tbe Principal 
■Miclanlnti c.v. unci names, 
u del rcit set and tnlephunc- num- 
bers of two referees. 
t 19257) 205624 


HARROW 

Required for September. A 
reuc her for n email Claes of 3 - 1 
your ulds: Muvlcnl HUinits un 
n il v a n t a go . 

Apply with C.V. end mi in ns 
of two roferona to: Hnodmoa- 
ler. Harrow Hiflh School. 
Sheuprote RoucJ. Harrow HA 1 
2 J L. (19707) 205624 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
RADLETT preparatory 
SCHOOL . . . 

I Co-ndutratlunol day acnonli 
Rcqtiirou for Novombnr tor 
nnauibl v Soptembar) toucher 
of nnnnral aubjecin for u ciaaa 
of H - 9 year aid glrle. The 
position In Initially for ono 
year but could bocomo poritio- 

l,C pieoee apply with full 
C.V.. tinmen of two referees, 
end a daytime telephone num- 
bor (o:- The Prlncipni. Rnd- 
lett Preparatory Sdinol. Rttd- 
lett. Hcrte . (19257) 205624 


GoNeges of Further 
Education 

Directors* Principals 
and Vice Principals 


SUFFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
LOWESTOFT COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
Required for January 1986. 

VICE-PRINCIPAL tOroup 
6) £18,330 - £10,311. 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates who are 
academically wall auallfied. 
Preferably they should hove 
Uiioht In Further Education 
find have Industrial nn«i com- 
mercial experience. 

Experience or numnnlng 
and motivating staff le essen- 
tial. as Is experience of currl- 


LONDONW8 

LADY EDEN'B SCHOOL 
39/4 1 Victoria Road, 
Kensington, London W8 5 RJ_ 
Required from October 1988. 
lo covot Maternity leave prob- 
ably until the and of Spring 
Term 1986. an experienced 
port-tlmo teacher for French 
conversation with girls aged 5 - 
11. French nationality eeson- 
tlat. 

Apply In writing with rofer- 
ances to Min C. Trevethnn. 
Headmistress. « 19933) 803624 


tlal . as Is experience or curri- 
culum development. Imple- 
mentation and evaluation , 
and s firm grasp of current 
educational Issues. 

Further Information and 
application form may bo 
obtained from The Principal, 
Lowestoft College of Further 
Education, St Petor'e Street, 
Lowestoft, Suffolk NR32 
2ND. (19202) 220016 


Heads of Department 


BIRMINGHAM 

CITY COUNCIL 

An nniiil rivin.it mil tins 

rmtiUiynr 

HllUfATION 
DEPART ME NT 

flKCJOKLYN TECHNICAL 
collf.dk cheat iiakh 
Aldrliltin Roiill. 

IHrmliillhiim B44 HNE 

TEMPORARY »■ ULL-TI ME 

LECTURLR I IN BASIC 
SKILLS 

Ki.iinlrrd for Sept umber 
19B5 »i> ti*V»I«c« « Liictufor 
on shci, ud rii*n t end to 
t rni'li hnili- null scctnl 
skills to Y.T.S. irnliiccs. 

A i>pl Iru I luiis arc Invited 
from pujsuns with rn- 
Idvdiii qualifications and 
oxnorlentr . 

Salary far th<< above 
post - £5.910 - £10.512 
depending on qualiricu- 
tlons A BMinrlancn, 

Theru Is a scheme fur 
aselatnnca witli ramoval 
expenses. 

Application forms bpU 
further pnrticulnrs are 
obtainable from the Prin- 
cipal to whom -they should 
be returned within four- 
teen <lnyn from thr ujjprmr- 
mice of the udvurt Isuini.iii . 
I 1 9361 ) 220014 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

(Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 

HUNTINGDON 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
California Ronil. 

Huntingdon PEI 8 7DL 

DEPARTMENT OF 

ELECTRICAL AND 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited 
for the following post: 

LECTURER GRADE I IN 
ELECTRONIC ENOINEER- 
1NO or LECTURER GRADE 
1 IN MICROELECTRO- 
NICS. 

(Salary range: £5.910 - 
£10.312 : Award ponding]. 

This post Is a permanent 
one and the applicant will 
join a team or ten lecturers 
teaching 0/TEC Certificate 
end Diploma, together with 
City and Guilds courses. 
Ability to teach other elec- 
tronic subjects will be an 
advantage- 

CLOSING DATE: Friday. 
13th September, 1985. 

Application forma end 
funner details may be 
obtained from the Principal 
at the above address on 
receipt of a large atompeJ 
addressed envelope. to 
wham they should be re- 
turned as soon as possible 
and no later than FRIDAY 


and no later than 

(flolff**" 1 


RIDAY 

280026 


Kensington. London WB5RJ 
Required u soon as possible a 
qualified piano teacher for pri- 


vate lessons for girls 6-11 
years 2 days per weak. 

Apply In writing with refer- 
ence to Mies C.A.B. 

Trove than. Headmistress. 

(199381 803884 


Required for January 1986 a 

nuslHlaU, experienced end en- 

IhUslaBtlC teacher to toko WRHTfiliaSPV 

Cliorpa of CLASSICS. Latin Is WISOl 0 UO 8 MS 2 L 

taught to C.E. and Scholarship Full time young musician re- 

lavel from the ago of SVY while qulrcd mid-September in fcx- 

Oraek Is only taught to the lop panning department to teach 

form. An ability to offer tome strings and piano- Must be 


form. An ability to Offer Aome 
uemes fi.e. 1st XI Hockey) 
and/or an out-of-echool activ- 
ity would be an added edvan- 
taao. , 

Salary Burnham Bcala 1 with 
.Government Superannuation. 
Applicants should . write 


willing to inks a full part Iranll 
the schools musical activities, 
Non residential. Burnham 

Scale. 

For further details contact 
DLroctar or Music. Wlnd- 
lashnm House School. 


DERBYSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CHESTERFIELD COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND 
ARTS 

DIRECTOR OF RESOURCES 
(Orade V Read of Dept, 
level) 

Applications are Invited for 
tho above poet In the Collage 
which win commence on let GRAMPIAN 

AppPIcs n*tB 6 ' should be REGIONAL COUNCIL 

w mSi V x partanoe at °^SSSS? ABERDEEN coi.L|GE OF 

level of Further Education. COMMERCE 

Qualifications In brnioii t rminpit f . 

Accountancy /Business Studies becretar I A l STUD IBS 

would be a very decided secbbtahialbtuoibb 

^nSidS!!? wtiF&m th-'nVJtiSi Duties Include teaching 

Management ^ t^am .ni villl Au'd'lo^nd 'wc.rV^roce«?^ 
v^uii/ 11 ^ n ti a e P o f * f^i n cVio n a* " 1 n* & 

UnMnS'SSfiitn. n ’ aasls 11 ng^p th sr Senior Lec- 

JSSSS* turare InThs admin let rat Ion 

Application forms and D , the department 

further details rrom the Prln- 1 * no 0(ID,r,menl ' 

T„ P c bn V ' A l r T Candidates should be 

Technology and A^t". ntHr- qualified^ teacher of Sec- 

5h?uid R h« d ;nt'.m n ^rt h ml re tarlsl Studies with con- 

Re premier inns d hy ,3lh elderable experience of 

8 *fDe?b«hire County Council Fur^h'e"^ a en blV 

Is sn Equal Opportunities Further Bducatioan. 

Employor), 119050) 320018 


COVENTRY 
HENLEY COLLEGE 
TEMPORARY LECTURER I 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
Urgently required for one year 
to tonch theory and practice of 
analogue and digital elect co- 
pies on an adult re-trslnino 
course Tor unemployed techni- 
cians. Applicants should bo 
appropriately qualified and 
have recent Industrial and 
practical oxporlonco 

Teach lng/lttstructor qualifies 
tlons an advantage 

Salary In the range £5,910 
(under review). 

For further details and np- 
llcatlan form, telephone the 

— — - y ‘ " 

College, Bell Green. Coventry, 
Tell (0903) 611021. Ext. 203. 
18 * hour enawerphone). 

Closing date: Monday 0 

September 1005. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (19671) 220086 


with a full curriculum vitae. Washington. Pulborouph 

ulus names, addressee and Went Sussex, or Tel: Ffndoi 

3612.119939) * 


ulus names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of two re- 
ferees to tttn Hnadmastnr. 
•19042) 201618 


ji English 

■ K j— . - — - 

i . - - - 

Heads of Department 


Ff ndon 
803824 


Science 

Heads of Department 


SURREY. 

WALLOP SCHOOL 


plus Day hay v. PYSQ p 


(Inquired . fur January,. _ 
t.P';" there alter, an oxparl 
id teacher or English la CE 
PBf, standard to b« ro- 
iKlblg fur Dope. - Maanzlne 
dry' 

•He I 


Pills: l'foh-i»6slit4nt7 
n wl'lttpg .with' C.V.' 
rofurens to tho h.m: 
208418 


SURREY 

WALLOP SCHOOL . 

Whybrldao 

<200 Plus DSy boys. P9YB p, 

659) 

Required for January, ‘ or 
a.s.a.p, thereafter, an exparl- 
dticad lunchor uf Science to CE 
and PSS standard lo.tako Ovor , 
Dept. Also help with games 
.pnd activities. . ■ 

Scala.ii for. higher Tor rlutit- 
’(npnllcnnt):' Nanvrts)derfv.- ‘ * 
Anpiy with C.V. arid two 
rdfeVpas to the H.M. > - 

(19566) . a 0401 B 


Other Appointments 


BERKSHIRE 

COUNTY OP BERKSHIRE 
READING COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
SENIOR LECTURER 
LT* m J?9 r, » ry> ln EDUCATION 
The Educational Unit require 
a Lecturer for Educational 
Technology, Teaching 

Methods and Information 
Technology to- teach CNAA 
Cert. Ed. and CCL1 730 
courses,: 

' Applicants should bo well 
qusliriad and have a back- 
ground In F.E. An ability to 
commence ln September 
Would bo an advantage. 

. Purthar particulars and ap- 
plication lormi Trom the 
Prlnoipal. Reading College of 


SENIOR LECTURER II - 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

Duties include teaching 
Shorthand. Typewriting. 
Audio and Word Processing 
In Modular end Advanced 
Coursee end taking an ac- 
tive part In tho administra- 
tion end development or 
coursee In co-operation 
With other Senior Lecturara 
in the department. 

Candidates should have a 
university degree and/or 
recognised teaching qual- 
ification with experience In 
teaching secretarial sub- 
jects In eacairdory or Furth- 
er Education. 

Salary Scalo funder re- 
view) Senior Lecturer l - 
£8.686 - £11,835: Senior 
Lecturer II - £10,881 • 
£12,777. 

Application forme 1 and 
furrhar details from Educa- 
tion. Department, F.E, & 


- SIZUKiSRj L * , ynjL 1 Ca,1 W“ 9 f Admin. Staffing, WoodhlU 

, V . copies) should h«* lodged by 

An . equal opportunity -am-. 1 6 Bepteniber. ■ 

ploypr. « 19049) 290026 (19604) “ 280026 


Dudley College 
ofTecnnology 

Vice 

Principal 

(Burnham F.E. Group VII) 

Applications invited from candidates with 
suitable vision, energy and commitment for the 
Vice PrincipalBhip from 1st January 1986, of 
this well-established and thriving College, 
following the promotion of the present 
postholder. 

Application forms/details (foolscap SAE) trom 


the Principal's Secretary, Dudley College of 
Technology, The Broadway, Dudley, DY1 1JQ. 
Return by 16th September. 


DUDLEY £ttu *i 

1 ^ '* ■ Opportunity 

Metropolitan Borough Emptoyar 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

DERWENTSIDE TERTIARY 
COLLEGE 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for the following posts of Assistant 
Principal (Head of Department Orade II equivalent) at 
Derwentside Tertiary Cotlege;- 

(I) Assistant Principal - Technology Studies 
- DTC/AP/1 (Including Engineering, 
Construction, Craft, Design, Technology). 

(II) Assistant Principal - Professional 
Studies - DTC/AP/2 (Including Business 
and Secretarial Studies). 

(III) Assistant Principal - Service and Social 
Studies - DTC/AP/3 (Including Catering, 
Hairdressing, Health/Community Care, 
Social Sciences). 

Further details and application forms returnable by 20th 
September, 1985, are available from the Director of 
Education, County Hall, Durham, DH1 5UJ, on receipt of 
a stamped addressed envelope. 


» Highbury 
College of 
Technology 

Head of Department 
of 

Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering 

*Grade V/VI 


Head of Department 
of 

Mechanical Engineering 

*Grade V/VI 

* pending review • 


Application forms and further particulars from 
College Office (Extension 225). Completed forms to 
tty returned by 13th September 1965. Interviews to 
be held during week beginning 23 September 1985 - 

CoBham, Portsmouth P06 2S A 
* 1 ... - 1 - * TeUfStictfe (0705) 3B3l3l fll( 


J0RDANHILL COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 

POST OF LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

The Governors invite applications from suitably qualified and 
experienced teachers for the above post. Members of the 
Department of Primary Education are involved In a wide range 
of preservice and inservice courses In the Collage, including 
preservice undergraduate and postgraduate courses, a num- 
ber of award bearing inservice courses within the field of 
primary schools. Responsibilities include school experience 
supervision, lecturing, course planning and contributions to 
research and curriculum development projects. 

Candidates should be qualified primary teachers, have con- 
siderable experience of curriculum development In primary 
schools, and have recent relevant experience of working in 
primary schools. They should be registered or capable of 
registration with the GTC. 

The appointment will be from 1st November, 1985 or such 
other date as may be mutually agreed. 

The salary scale, which is at present under review, is £8,688 to 
£13,716 per annum with 13 points, snd increments of approx- 
imately £360. The point at which the successful applicant will 
be placed on the scale will be determined in relation to his/her 
salary at the time of appointment. 

Further particulars and forme of application may be 
obtained from the PRINCIPAL, J0RDANHILL COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, S0UTHBRAE DRIVE, GLASGOW G13 IP P. 
Completed forms should be returned not later than 
MONDAY 16th SEPTEMBER 1885. 

(9163) 



Thyside 

Regional Council 


Further Education 

Angus Technical College, Keptle Road, Arbroath 
Applications are InvHed from suitably qualified and experienced 
parsons for the following post. 

Lecturer ‘B’-Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

Salary Scale-E7, 989-El 0,881 

Applicants should possess a degree or equivalent qualification In 
Electrlcal/Electronic Engineering and have sound practical ability 
and Industrial experience. 

The post Involves teaching Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
and related subjects in a range of Craft and Technician Courses. 
Expertise In one or more of the following specialisms would be ol 
particular advantage: AnaJog/DIgltal Techniques, Microprocessor 
application, Instrumentation and oonirol. 

Application forma and further details may be obtained from 
the Principal at the above address to whom completed 
applications should be returned by Friday 13th September 
1965. (Bteo) 


CITY OF COVENTRY ^ 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

Temporary Lecturer 1 - 
Business Studies 

Required In the Department of Business and Professional 
studies to assist with a range of Business Studies subjects 
deluding World of Work, Business Calculations, 
tcono rnics/Commerce and Accounting. 

Temporary Lecturer 1 - 
Horticulture 

To leach Horticulture to students on City and Guilds, MSC 
and related courses. 

The appointments are for the academic year 1985/6, to 
Wart as soon as possible. 

Salary £5910- £10512 (under review). 

pru! fl ? r .Parttevtars and application form from the 
r ndpa!, Tile Hill College of Further Education, Tile 
4Ri4lr2 ne A 9 0v entry CV4 98U, telephone Coventry 
10 whom completed forme should be 
burned by Friday 13 September 1985. 

IjU Hill CollcqE ■■ 

°f Further educATioN 


COLLEGES OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


HAMPSHIRE 

SCHOOLS INDUSTRY 
LIAISON OhTICCIt 
nURNIIAM PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY SCALE 4 
Sen display ailvf-rt iiiidpr 
Si:r (uiilary Education 'olhi:r 
limn Ity ftiibjac Is' . 

( 1 0D40 > 220026 

LEEDS 

CITY COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

AIREDALE* Wfl AllFEDALE 
COLLEGE OF FUMHER 
EDUCATION 

C«lvnr|«*y Loilo. Hurafortli. 
Lends LSI 8 4RO 
Tel: 10332) 581723 
Actlnq Prlnclpul: 5.0, 

Mur, den. B.Sl., Dip. F.E. 
TEMPORARY LECTURER 1 - 

igS , R N 8 E E l R,NGCRAFT 
Applicants should have served 
a rarupnlsad a p prom.) casli In In 
workshop citfllneerlnn and 
possess the relevant quolirica. 
tlons. A sound knowledge ol 
weld Inn would bo an ad van- 
|"8p. The appointment will 
includa teaching Theory and 
Practlcon Industrial Trefnlnu 
and Craft courses. 

The post is for thn academic 
yeur 1 885/86, tu rnplore u 
full-time member or staTf on 
aacandmont. command no is, 
Septamber 1983 or as soon as 
possible thornafter. 

Solnry aut-ordlnn to Burnham 

fF J1?. poPl u . wlthln lh,! ranue 

£3.910 lo £10,512 funder ru- 
viawi. 

Application forms and furth- 
er dotnlls from tho Principal. 

Closinu date 10 duya after 
tho appearance of advertise- 
ment. 

LEEDS IS AN EQUAL 
DFPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
C 1 9237 i 220026 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal opportunity 
Employer 

CHARLES KEENE 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Painter Street. Leicester 
LEI 3WA 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
GRADE 1 IN ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Required as soon as 
possible for ono year termi- 
nating 5) at Aunuet 1985. 

The pool involves the 
teaching or Electronics/ 
Microprocessor Applica- 
tions to engineering atu- 
dents on city and Oullds 
nnd B.T.E.C. courses. 

Applicants must be suit- 
ably qualified and have re- 
lavant Industrial experi- 
ence. 

Application forma and 
further details may be 
obtained on rordp, Q f a 
S'A.E. iram the Principal. 

Applications should be 

aVMBtt days*})? •ltedato P oi 
this advertlamont. 

(19802) 220086 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

WIOSTON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

Station Road, Wlgston 
Magna, LelcoaterLE8 2DW 

DEPARTMENT OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 

I IN ELECTRICAL * 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Required for one year to 
commence ae aoan eo 
possible. 

To teach electrical/ 
electronic principles, prac- 
tice and associated subjects 
on YT8. City end Guilds. 
DTEC and other advanced 
level courses. 

Further particulars and 
application rarmt on re- 
ceipt of BAB from the Prin- 
cipal at the above addreaa. 
To be roturnod with Tull CV 
and additional information 
together with the names 
and addresses of three 
(19803) 020026 


LIVERPOOL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

LECTURER l - Bookbinding 
nnd Print Flniohlno 
Processes 

£5,01 0 - £10,512 

CENTRAL LIVERPOOL 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Myrtle Street, Liverpool L7 


Tho poet Involves 
teaching Bookbinding and 
PrintFJnlshlng Processes to 
students on a variety of 
courses within the Depart- 
ment of Printing. Design 
and Photography. 

Further details end ap- 
plication rorm available 
rrom iSAEi and returnable 
to the Principal at the Col- 
lege within fourteen days of 
the appearance of this 
advertisement. 

The City Council la an 
Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer and welcomes ap- 
plications Irrespective or 
race. sea. marital status or 
disability. (19938) 020026 


LIVERPOOL 
i.ijur.A'i ion lumm it n:i 

l.tilTIIRI.It I In ART. 
DI'.SIGN unit 
DllIC.IN* I ION 

£5.01 0 - £10.9 I V 

(■‘LN III A L LIVERPOOL 
I.Ol.LUiKOI MJHTltLR 
LDIJt.AT ION 

Mirlln Sir>:i-t, 1. 1 vui-puul 1.7 
7 UN 

T«i ii-ui )■ An, DpkIuii anil 
Drlu Inal Ion in student* cm n 
Viirlfly uf i nurses wLlliln 
tin- Uepnrlmenl t,l I'rlntlnn. 
Dfslqii iinil I'liutuurapliv . 

riirlfinr dciails unit up* 

pllrntlnii fnrn, availnlile 

Irom i SAE ■ nnd returnable 
to th*- Aitlnu I'rliu | pal at 
the rollegK within 14 ilnvs 

of the a p porn nr o of tills 

edvcrilsamnui. 

Tho City Council Is an 
Eqiiuj Opuortunity Em- 
ployer mid weir urn os ap- 
nl lint ions lrrii«.purtl vo uf 
ram. aox. marital status or 

disability. 09937) 220026 


MANCHESTER 


CITY COUNCIL 
DEFENDING JOBS - 
IMPROVING SERVICES 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL MANCil ESTER 
COLLEO E 
Open a)i aw Centre 
FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURER GRADE II n 
FABRICATION 
ENGINEERING 

To teach FuLrLution nnd Weld- 
tng Ciialnuerlna subjects tri 
students on Technician . Craft, 
C.P.V.E.. and Y.T.S. rrjiirsos. 

■ oil xlion Id hit ve rnlavniii 
Industrial cixpurience lu thn 
fabrlcsilon nnd weldlnu nr 
(hick plutu uspartn o( tlin hi- 
glnoorlng liidnsiry and also be 
convcmant with Non- 
Dastrui tlvu Tostlnu inutltijda 
of nuuliiy rontrnl. 

Experience of. or fmnlllarliy 
with CAO/CAM apitllcatlotiH 
ur other facets of cuinputrr 
aldnd nnglnacrlng would be n 
Ulbtlnct advantage. 

LECTURER GRADE I In ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 

You will bo required to Join 
an established team teaching 
terhnology. srionco and admi- 
nistration subjects across a 
wide range of Electrical In- 
stallation and Building Ser- 
vices Engineering courses from 
first year craft to Higher 
National Certificate level. You 
will Initially Join a team pri- 
marily concerned with the 
Faculty's Industrial Training 
Board programmes. 

You must have nerved e rec- 
ognised electrical Installation 
apprenticeship followed by ex- 
perience on site and In an 
electrical Installation design 
office. A thorough knowledge 
of the current edition of the 
I-E.E. Regulations, the Elec- 
tricity Supply Regulations and 
relevant 8.8. Cades of Practice 
la essential. 

Tho required technical qual- 
ification Is H.N.C. Building 
Services Engineering (Electric- 
al) or equivalent. 

An Interest In computer 
aided estimation and design 
systems would bo on advan- 


tage. 

Salary Scale: £5.910 

£10,512 p.a. (Pay Award 
Pondlniii 

Application forma end furth- 
er dataiia for both posts are 
available from the Personnel 
Section. Central Manchester 
Co II "Be. Oponshnw Contra. 
Whitworth Street, Oponshaw, 
Manchester Ml I 2WH. Tel: 
061-223 8282, Ext. 4B8. Clos- 
ln,0 Dote: 13th September 

1985.(10249) 220026 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
ASKHAM BRYAN COLLEGE 

EXTRA MURAL 
DEPARTMENT 
YTS/TRAININO SCHEMES 
CO-ORDINATOR 
Senior Lecturer 
£10.287 - £11 ,640 
£XEJF RrEN £ B: VTS fprer, 

and 5), Adult Training. 
Further Education. Industrial 
Training. 

QUALIFICATION} Crndu- 
ate or H.N.D.. Teacher Traln- 
I, l 0 ;» A 5. r, P ul J ure or H or I culture 
ar Yyhjcls Servlce/Ropair . 
.Arr L «AT».N end DE- 

Bryan Col lege ho m A B ^ifn! 

TBl! ^ ork 

1198001 220026 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
OXFORD COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
Oxpens Road. Oxrord OXI 
ISA 

Required from Septamber 
1985 or as soon as possible 
thereafter: 

LECTURER II: STUDENT 

COUNSELLING AND WEL- 
FARE to Join an established 
teem offering a College-wide 
Counselling Service- 

Snlnry: £7,548 - £13.099 
(pay award pending). 

Application forms end 
further particulars may be 
obtained rrom the Principal 
(SAE please) to whom com- 
pleted application forms 
should be returned by not la- 
ter than Friday 13 Septem- 
ber 1985. < 18049) 230026 


Please see display advertise- 
ment under Oversees appoint- 
ments. (26580) 220036 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 

department ol Education 
ESK VALLEY COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
LECTURER A — ACCOUNTING 

on Bulo H.Ha-til.TTT Bar- CD.7II 

*«/ MMlinj'Jnjirl ariiFprot.nalsDtg'aawprcilcss * , 'a , aiii , l.:il«!ni!Ufl*Iara5!»M.a ww-ffl W.4 
lrwv.(n,| conoiM'Cta! aapo'srKe E» pi a ir.« E'Odcw gp:J>:a'or.i of corroait', iii 
tMifMM f-MitiMJn eT, aril tg. 

Iryny-frii^'tanrjiaio micsipqur.') B’eari ticeunram^ansio^'a'awiiot.sbi' jJ*n'ai--.iii<i-.’.g 
5HriCl « Aw juiM.ng I^nr.rjdn L'ud«*l I'd Du,r^l J S>*T4h 

LECTURER B IN PLUMBING 

9aUryen Beal. F7H)-tiO.I«1 

App 1 ci'on* are in, .redly ha s&jispesi a,i uoa-att'} ijm reMgrvuigc^Mklio^ 

Cvowti iTo/i (ewr.i a CQu Fv* Ischwogca iwuui oi sju'.aeflt pu'.i.cae'jn .n 
K.rwwrta'k lf-e ao 1 -:, b1aa:n ainor tuna ngcrafl suOisra »cuil Do an 4-},or-*iga 
AKH/ar .on form I and lunns, punn/an Ivn 1r>e PJln&py Ei< vais ,, Coi»go si Fu-i/.i, Eoutiion 
NaotOTs flHil. Da-adiEHU 3AT T.ltpOV-t C3< K3 l#Sl 

STEVENSON COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
Department ol Health and Community Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER I IN CHILD EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Baiaiyen Seals taus-Ct 1 .3H Bai-CI 1,139 

Appf cants U>0u - 4 IWda osty*. w^nara'aiMlaCrid Eouraiicn a/flM.MD.-r.Miloicr.'diiriniraO-t 
y.inagsr)^* huiMrytiai/iingaip«narc«ri*iwnMja>‘da}taii<r'(e/iPijnrwEauca , j:.ndawrtre. 
Appf<snis hf\a v,lin iq •fltt am oepuimsw ehouM cqnis?insk«ucfEi«panniera 

Depart men l ol Professional and Social Studies 

LECTURER B IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

Salary on Boat CTtas-CIRMI 

AM'«an)a(teuiduqgX.fiUlabaE))(M.ern,Ma. 0>ihatM6Miglutf*tli toononui, ArtsiaSarfy. 
Uanagamant Approp.iat. indiainal or C<'nniw<ui»icwiftflu acuD to an adiranbfa. 

LECTURER B IN ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Salary on Scab £7S8»-C10M1 

Appacanta iruu navi ioiM jvkninai auwxnca a in* giKncal Mnireei.nQ iMuauy. and poivui ■' 
bail ■ Ciry and Guivh ol London In itiub F7C at Ebcircai inatataians... or an oquwyamdbaj,f.caton. 
am SCE p#Maainfyijir,Mnuca and Ertf'ih 

Department of Health and Community Studies 
LECTURER B FOR STUDENTS WITH LEARNING 
DIFFICULTIES 

Salary an Bcala C7S8e-CI0.Hi 
AfptniuMia id n™iM (or in. afiava pen 

Afplcann anooiapmiou idagme, dipUHra « ooer<j«.aiicaw».a r.iaioa nnaam«oinflMv«iin kamino 
lUtaAai EapadpnMkiFunneEducaUmbdM.iaM.Minapojiawo'vaiiijidngraurfgcecipiainayi 
tranaiton b«m achoof to couag a. 

Funhar infanration can M cMalnodfiorn Uia Kaad of DfMftflMniof Maann and COT^umy Kvdias, w*0 
we ananga ■ 4tfl to te Cotagstat gnMpwi.'M ttf^cansa. « qmumj 

DIVISION OF COMMERCE. COMPUTING AND GENERAL STUDIES 
Department of Secretarial Studies 

LECTURER B — SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

Salary art Soaia C7NS-OO.III 

(hquMdlottadi on SCOTVfC Natan* CMtaaMMMvIarPfograrvnaacX &u9y. 

Apple* nia mun p«ui an ippraprlaw UnKwaty tMflra. or Dvigma a Claga Nr 6COTBEC Group 
Cfrflrfitai. or fhraa appriwiau R S A- Sta^a III Carotaaiaa Conadaratta rdutuial cenunamH 
axparianca e Bawnllal laming aqxilma cwpiM with a arvaUdge cf a ikjmbar of Starmand 
syaUna. would Da an advantage. 

AppicaHonbonandhintarpanioularamayDeoDtainedfrani rmPfrdpBi.SiownaenCo.'tofltoiFuRtai 
Educaaon. BanMtaad Avanua. BgnSun. EdnlwrgiiEHtl 4DE TaboMna 031 *53 618' 

TELFORD COLLEOE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
Department ot Science Mathematlce and Computing 

SENIOR LECTURER III SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND 
COMPUTING 

Saliry on 80d. Cl £777-41 «. 184 

IhM a nawpoil vmhinuia Dapadmanl el Bcbnce. WMheninea and Computing. Tht aucariabl appteaN 
wti nor) nidi Dw Head of Dutmimant and anontr Sene. Lacomr Hi n in a poireten. davaiapnam. 
orjlnhaton and rnanagamant ol a bfga » (ponding Deparman 

EtoMiMnna and aiMaonaa* of lie impieatan, of naw lacnnoiogiai m Sconce Appfad Bmnca and 
fabNM wchnologtoal arms auen « olac<>onlca u aMMiai Ha an. mD M axpenw » maxa a nW|o< 
mmnauflanto thedevotopimnial Opan Accen appraardraa. (MourioBDMd laacb nganabav,duaibad 
la anting nvainodi Tha Dapartnant ha* a Wgi commnmant la Opan Lpvnng progtammia an) ako 
eoordnatal a ra^w Ope" Prajodl 

ApetaaniiahavidpoaiBai a *graaeraw<MM quaWeaHn uienaei»ediie«nioaaf uw Dapartman 
and btoidd alio hara tad aaBtianlal wporiane* ai a pnnoMd pod 

naiavant fexfmMa. ao*d.ncB wouM be an advantage 

Dspertmant ol Celoring 

SENIOR LECTURER !J — CATERING STUDIES 

Salary on seal* C1D361— £12.777 

To ba raaponalbli far in* faaoWng and org.nl ling of nodub* ralaiid lo Caladng Stuck, gyw 
a rang* of programaM* and oeur a aa. 

Candldab* ahouw be BMnbara el ih* HCuu ar hava City and Old Ida quaiincaUiHii in 
advanced prefandonal oMUry ai a nUaHfloeiton In apHrlng iKMuXogy. 

A i*a caing auailKcalton la aaaamial and apprapdaW Indiraldal aaperlonee la dtalritta. 
Application iBiina ard hattar panfaubra hen: Satialaiy lo liaCoSag* Council, Tutoni 
Callaga ol purttar Eduaaffan, Ccawa Tel, Edlnbiogb Bin INZ. Teiaphona! 031 JJJ MSI (91 Si ) 



Principal: Colin R. Tarry 

Bolton Metro poll lan CoUega la a large, mulU-elle N.A.F.E. College with a 
broad range ot course provlalon, from traditional craft and technician level 
work to non-formai community education. 

Applications are waloomed Irom thoaewlth appropriate 

qual If loot Iona and relevant experlenoe for the following vacancies: 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING 

L.ll : Building 

(New Curriculum Areas) 

To play a leading role In the development of courses In the interface 
between tredHIonal ctaft skills and the ‘naw F.E. 1 . Thla la a 
re-advertisement and previous applicants will be reconsidered. 

FACULTY OF OPEN EDUCATION 

Lecturer I: 

Basic Education/Core Skills 

The main emphasis wfl) be on work with the young unemployed and with 
Y.T.S. trainees. 

Further details and application forms (to be returned by 1 3lh 
September, IBS 5) from: • 

The Chief Administrative Officer, Bolton Metropolitan College, 
Manchester Road, Bolton. Tel. 801(0^(0204)31411, Ext 207. - 
BOLTON METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL 13 AN EQUAL . ; . , 
OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER (»iW) 







TIIKTIMKS EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 30.8.85 


University 

Appointments 


WAKW1CK 
vriivi.itsirv 
IV MIWICK 

ClIMltL hUlt t NO 1.1 

i.ani.i'aok rr At iiiw> 

Jilt’ll*- nr- In* II *•«! 
lur * i in- lit*. . iin 

ft.||(‘V. •»: * 

Ml T I-.II hi ll!l I- fl tow- 
I rout 3 or li S,-i»n»inbi-i h* 

I 7 Hi lli i cull . i t 

■ to 1 *».: I'n-illsli [..in' 

uiiitii' 1 Tutors Sf pit- ill lir r 
IQB5 Hi July 1‘JSfi- 

I in Hu- nuhl r.f 1 .’iii lilllil 
FrlliUi. I III; ililtte* will III- 
ml vii I riiiiilJiil li'iiilu-r 
Irului't* mill nlsoi 14 -ac-IiIihj 
uriiri.il tin >il I kli dinl »liul> 
skills In IHI-*! lll'All Hill" 

iircrsi'DA Hliiit<-iilH. 

' A iipllrnni s should per- 
for u lily l>n*i* 'tii M-A. In 
AlllHlml t.lllllll I bill'll ami al 

iniini .1 * ex peril- lie* 

at i.-.iciitun mul rriiliiliiR 


KnJiirv will l»u i*P. to 
£*,500 for ihi' pt*rl*ul «■« 
lli#> upiuiliiimi'in . Hefc-r- 
eiire Nil. -I/A-'SI. 


Community Homes 
and Associated 
institutes 

Other Appointments 


itociiUAiJ': 

M£ I 1101*01 I r MS IIOIKlI'lill 

Oh KUf'MIl'Ur 

£|}l>I. A’miN COMM II I I. r. 

Ol'l.OEIt HILL CUMMI'NITV 

.SCHOOL 

nurhilnl- 

Al'l'OINl MRN I (Jl 

■ILAIJ r l"A t’H Lit 

(11 iii iilmrii Ormip 1.3 iilur> 

Cu ill ni lull I y Allow pi mm 
Son \fu In Eiiliv linilrr 
iluiv • HuiKlsIllps Np. iIuii 
ll *»5 H9 1 -lUOO'Jh 


I- nr llii' 
I.aniiunni' 


Uhls ul r.HMlhh 


Inters will mainly Uivnlvc 


I'.llllllsli 

Kiirmin 

I’roii* 


IRa-tlIll|l IH'IMTill 
011(1 LSI 1 i'll III!' 
Unnll'-li l.fl mj us |l»- 
rnmm-. 


Aiipli'-iiniN bhiui l >i pri" 
foi-al.lv liuvc mi M.A. it- 
Inti'll in lluullili 1 iiii iiiui'ir 
tniiclilihi mul hi I i'll si tlirni' 
yiinrs pa pit I— lit n ul 
tnirliliitl Hn ilLI tail in ovun 
ai:as si IHlt" ms. 

boll. IV Will In- or on 
api>roi»i , luii‘ iinliit on 
oui'T iioiutni « air in. 
(£6.600 - Cl 0.330 1 nr IA: 
(E7.S20 • £12. 130) !».«.. 
(iinder roilpwl. nolrrnnce 
NO. 4/3A/H5/13. 

h'uniipr cii-ciilln mid op- 
pi lent In n rnrjiis are iii-Qll- 
eblu frum ihn Reulni rar. 
University at Warwick. 
Coventry C\'4 7AL. Clow* 
inn -Imp for appllt minus In 
1 4 1 li Ssiitemhnr 1085. 
1 1 9934 » 280000 


Colleges of - 

Higher Education 

Other Appointments 

SUFFOLK 

THE SUFFOLK COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER AND FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Required ns laonliH j?£ a *‘ bl ?' 

LECTURER GRADE i In 
BUSINESS AND SECRETA- 
RIAL STUDIES (Post No. 
5.1151 

To tutu h mainly numerate 
commercial subject* to sec- 
rsmrlBl and tnielnees courses. 

LECTURER OBADE 1 In 
COMPUTER AWARENESS 
(Post No. B.llfil 

To leach a rsnse of compu- 
ter subjects to students main- 
ly in ine 16/18 ana nroup. 

LECTURER GRADE 1 In 
FUUN1TURE STUDIES (Post 
No. 5.1121 , „ . 

Applications are invited 
_ from suitably qua 1 Iflod and 
Xenperlenced persons to taacn 
Furniture ana assoc I ated sub- 
Locta up to Advanced Crarl 
and Diploma love I . Ability to 
teach other subjects would bo 
sn advantano. Tha parson 
appointed will undertake 
some tutqrshlp responsibili- 
ties and development work. 
This Is u ra-advartlsemont: 
previous applicants will bo 
considered further. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer 

Grade 1 £3.910 ■ £l0.5tB 

(award pnndlnqL 

Further dntalls and applle- 
tlon form can bn obtained 
from uio Principal. Sufrolk 
Collepo, Rope Walk, Ipswich 
1P4 l l.T. to whom completed 
forms should ha returiind 
within fourteen days or this 
sdvnrttacnteiit. Plnnno send 
Inrun sae And quoin post 
number. _ 

Sufffullc County Council, 
f IBS HI l 340036 


Youth and 
Community Service 


CUMBRIA 

LEADERSHIP TRAIN IN 11 FOR 
l.'U MM UNITY VOLUNTEERS 
Wii iitdl • Vuiiiiu Pi-uplu uiii.-d I < 
• 23 pruf.'i'iibl v uin- in pi u veil A 
In veil itiI in voluniarv work to 
take purl In Two Wanks Lcuirl- 
ernlilp Trniiilnti Cours us. 

mi rnslilt-ntlui (iiursn.- 

2 I a l Sep lumber to Sill OiKi- 
har. 19th October to 2nd 
November. 1 6 Hi in 301 li 
November and 30tli Novninbnr 
to 14th nncembci'. 

Now available ul n pi-Ii-c ul 
£20 sponsored by the Rank 
Foundation. 

For information/ 

Application Forms Contact; 
Dab. Pilbeutu. Y MCA Niltlon.il 
Centro, Lakeside Ulvnrston 
LA 1 2 eon. Tel: 0448 3 1 738. 

( I 95 43 1 440000 


DERBYSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

DERBY AND SOUTH 
DERBYSHIRE 

EDUCATION AREA 

YOUTH * COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION SERVICE 

ALVASTON. 
CEIELLASTON it 
ALLENTON 
AREA WORKER 
Derby 

This Is a very improvo- 
r I shed area of tha city with 
a low community provision. 
Tho Authority are seeking 
to uppolnt a worker who 
Will be baaed at Southgate 
Youth Centre and will Hava 
two main duties: 

1 1 management responsi- 
bility of Ihn Youth Contra. 

31 Youth and community 
Education development 
work within tho arau. 


Salary JNC Uanas 3 

E Dints 4 - 8 - £1.393 to 
9.691 per annum (Award 
pending). 

Application form and 
further details from Youth 
am! Community Section, 
Area Education Office, 16 
St. Mary's Osin. Darby DEI 
INN. 

cioslna duta: lSth 

September 1985. 

DERBYSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EM- 

PLOYER. 11907 T) 440000 


EDUCATION SERVICE 

HARINGEY ADULT EDUCATION SERVICE 

Adult Numeracy Tutor 

Lecturer Grade I 

(£6,946 - £1 1 ,560 Inc. of London Weighting). 

Tha Adult Ute racy and Basic Skills Unit Is sponsoring a two- 


In Haringey, In association with the Borough's Adult 
Education service. We are looking for a second tutor who ! 
will help us develop numeracy classes to meet a wide range 
of needs, and be able to evaluate the effectiveness of & 
variety of leaching styles and modes of provision. The 
successful candidate will be expected to show a 
commitment to flexible, community-based provision. 

Application forma and further particulars may be 
obtained (please enclose S.A.E.) frorn:- 

Janet Miller, Further Education Division. Education 
Offlcee, 48-62 Station Road. Wood Green, London N22 
4TY. Tel. 8B1 3000 Ext 3122. 

Forms returnable by 13\h September, 1935. 


m Progress 

MS Haringi 

KM wBlcon 

M considi 

“ clafi ic 


Haringey 

grass with humanity f 


Haringey js an equal opportunity employe' Wa 
welcome your af^tcaliqn which will be - 
considered on merit, irrespective ol race, marital 
Mains, sax or anv disability you may have 


I.KIVKHTKHHII1KK 

Ifll'N TV l.'Hl'Nf II. 

.Mi I mill * l|'|*cirlillll I V 
I. Mil'll *v rr 

KIND l.llh Allll VII 
I I l.MMI ' N I I S' * r * I I I f'l 

W .in • -ci inil>. Ilii.ul. 

CTii iH III'- . Li' lii'it , *i LI *' 

31 1 W 

Ite-'Ul VITl iM-lll-ril 

CuMMI'M lYIH I D II 

: you r ii > 

Al'i'lli . 111 . ms nr.' 1111 Ill'll 
lur III*- nl.wM' I'l'il biisnl ul 
III!.- II ■■-#«' II II" I 15.1111 l <‘- 
?l|.,.|l**l l.lllf > l«' 11 (■ IJI l'l.si' 
I, Kill \ .luif. C, in r»- sltuiilril 
■ ,n 1 1I m C.iomiIiIH Kniiih-. 
si, iiii- two mill's l nun in* 
Cf'll-ia/' . 

l.uiKlIiiuli'-i slioiilil hr 
qii.illfU-ll lu * »-n r li with 
trainin'! in micKur •■tprrf- 
niu i- uf icuih an. I n.niiiiiiin- 
It v work. Tim post rcniirtns 
a pci-sun uf InltlniRf*. 
tiHH-lli.-l' Willi iip I Hun.' 

far hanl work .mil ihn 
in • apt a nrc i,f rnap'ilisl- 
bflli V. 

AppIlL-niluii form ami 
fur llii 1 r tlniulls available 
fri'in (he Principal ■ ltlihurd 
Hiildswart li. 11. A., at tna 
nl.nvr Cnllnaa- ClonlnniJata 
14 il.iv-- truin III.' nimrni- 
«ti ■■■• o I llii' u«l vn r 1 1 »■ ' n ‘ n 1 ■ 
. I H O 4 ■ 4 -10000 


SHROPSHIRE 
COIIN'I Y COUNCIL 
YOUTH SERVICE 

A i,(. I lent lima In vl tail 

fl'oni i-Minrlcii'nil youth 
norkem in i-i.soih-i Ii iii'imIh 
n ild d iivii lu|i work wll li 
ynim'i pnuplit tin 

OVr.KlMLE ESTATE. 

TELFORD. 

Pa i' so n nr»poln tad will 
work In a lilBirl. t Tnam 
rovorlnl) tha bautli Wrakln 
Dinti'lci Arno. 

INSTEP npprovud Stnfr 
Dnvalapmuilt Policy. 

Salary JNC Rnnuo 5. pea. 
3-6. CB. 103 to £9.087 plus 
£353 for approved addl- 
ilanal nunllftcotlona. 

Furthar dotalla. Job de- 
scription and application 
form rrom Counrty Educa- 
tion Officer ifiTA/1 06), 
Ghlrehall. Bhrawsbury, 
Bhrapahirn. Tel: 0743 

222573. 

Closlnn data 20th 
Soptrnibar, 1985. 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. (199381 440000 


WEST SUSSEX 
COUNTY COUNCIL , 

MID 8USHEX AREA YOUTH 
AN D COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Required Irnmndlataly qual- 
ified tomparary Assistant 
Youth Worker for Horsham 
Youth Centro. . 

Salary JNC Scale 1 £3. 817- 
£7.393 (undor ravlewi. 

Furm and detallB from Mid 
Buaaex Aren Education Offic- 
er. Backworth House, Black 
Hill, LLndfield, Haywards 
Honth, West Buna* or Tel: 
Llndfleld (044471 4331. Est. 
37 . Cioslna date: 3 weeks after 
the appearance or tins advor- 
tlSBinant. (192321 440000 


Overseas 

Appointments 


CHRISTIAN 
TEACHERS 
FOR AFRICA 

ID n-.iili lllulmiv. flirniiHtit. 
Anrli iillur,-. rr.bl.. Ails mill 
i (.iii ii i.t t l.i I hull I*-, iv In S.-iuii- 
iliil v t»r lie," 1 1-* ■ S|.ir,ii«liu t 

ii- n. |u-r .if ill'- l.lli.il nnil Cor- 
pimlry I u -ill'll, (urs nlso ■■(-•-di-fl. 

V>, Mini, lu iiiih • Ini, y„tir 
. ..Ill rill rs - air larrs. iiri-psrii- 
i|.»n . dirsn. li.siirniiLi, mul 

■ i\i.rN.',iK .ill.nviiui .- proviurd. 

Amily m. Vullintaftr MIh- 
si.iniirv Mui i- uit<n> . Slinilcy 

t.uuilnn Ciiincy. bi 

Alhuus. HdiTS. AL2 IAR. Tel: 
BuWTiinnsnrn.'U 10727 1 24853. 
I I 7282 ■ 460000 


FRANCE 

Experienced Eimllsli Toucher 
required for Well Known Pub- 
lic School In Paris. Applicant 
must Ik- fluent III Frniull. An.' 
30 plus. bill. ii- v imnutl. ibli' . 
□ cuii'd mul l.uiluliiiis iH’ovlilnil. 

C-.V.H lo fii'iivs Ediiculiuiinl 
Ltd. , LVo nr. Hilllliu, 39 Mol- 
bury Cinirt . London Wfl . 
i 10746) 460000 


FRANCE 

SCHOOL OF ENGLISH FOR 
ADULTS 
Nancy. Friinin 
NATIVE SPEAKER EFL 
Tim. Imrs rei|iili-c-ij Irir Old. bur 
1983. Minimum tinullf Ii ii- 
tl'.nn: Di-iiroa III ImKiiiniiiis. 

|u-i'fernl)ly Fi'niicli, TEFL «|iiui- 
[fl.-ntlon nnrl/or exparloni'o In 
t.tachiuii adults. 

Full limn canti-nri. Salary: 
5.4170 FRS/muuMi minimum. 

Apply dlrnctly with CV. 
photo and ruferancu to: Tlio 
Mr k nos. 23 Rue Lynutey. 
34000 Nancy. Frnnre - Tel: ihi 
333 04 84. I 190231 460000 


GRAPUATB/QUALIPIID EFL 

Teachers required for Au- 
tumn vacancies primarily III 
Spain, but nlso Finland. Ger- 
many (Deuree level Gorman 
needed' and Singapore iRSA 
Prep Certltlcate noodedt 
Method t raining possible. 
Write with C.V. to:- Inllnoua 
Teacher Service, 10 Rotton 
Park Hoad. Birmingham B16 
9JJ. I199B1 1 4600Q0 


HELSINKI 

The Inllngua school In Helsinki 
requires graduate qualified 
EFL teachar* far aarly Soptam- 
ber 1 BBS. Exporlenca bbbbu- 
tlal. inllngua Method tralnino 
also required. 

Apph w-lili CV iu: In 1 1 n-iint 
reaUiui- Si-rvlm, lu Ituitun 
Park lluud, Hli'nililalmni D16 
PJJ. (19933) 460000 


T.E.F.L. tenchni'B requlroil (or 
lenguaga ichaal Southern Italy 
• October lBBS/Juno 1986 • 
Lire 630.000 monthly. 

Send Curriculum Vltac and 

P hata to: English School, Vie 
ra O. Melacrlno 26 - Rcenlo 
Calabria - Tol: 0963/9S535. 






EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Youth Worker 

JNC £9,027 - £10,008 inc 

An experienced, qualified Youth Worker Is 
required to be responsible for Youth Centre 
21, one of the Authority's maintained Youth 
Centres, and to loin the professional staff in a 
developing Youth Service. This purpose built 
youth centre has a varied programme and an 
active end committed team of voluntary and 
paid part-time staff. 

We require someone capable of working in 
consultation with the centre members, the 
staff and the Management Committee. 
Casual car user allowance. Consideration will 
be given to assistance with removal and legal 
expenses.' 

Application forms and further details 
obtainable from MrsH, Robertson, Education 
Department, The drove, Csrshalton, Surrey. 
Tel: 01-881 5749. 

Closing date 18 September 1986. 

This post Is sub|aot to the LMGSC ring fence 
procedure. With their agreement It Is now 
being offered on an unrestricted basis. 
Applications are Invited from anyone With 
appropriate qualifications or experience, but 
priority will be given to employees of the GLC 
orMCCs. 


VMill 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

British Forces in Germany Youth Training 
Scheme. 

INSTRUCTOR FOR 
YOUTH TRAINING SCHEME 
RESIDENTIAL TRAINING PROGRAMME 

Ttio Ministry ot Defence Inviles applicalions from professionally qualified 
intruders for a post with me British Forces Germany Youth Training Scheme 
to provide residential training lor YTS trainees In Germany. Candidates 
should be experienced In working with young adults and have relevant 
qualifications In the Instruction of outdoor pursuits, wllh group work and 
counselling skills. Previous experience In a Youih Service selling would be 
an advantage. 

The Instructor will bo a mombor of a small leam working under Ihe direction 
of the Youth Training Scheme Team Leader and will be based for the 
residential periods in the Saverland {Little Switzerland), an area ol Northern 
Germany. At other limes the leam will be locaied af the Higher Education 
Centre at Mulhelm. or alsewhere as required. Professional guidance will he 
provided by the British Forces Germany Youth Service. 

ACCOMMODATION 

Single accommodation will be provided ront free. 

SALARY 

Salary Is In accordance with the JNC U/Q SCALE. 

FOREIGN SERVICE ALLOWANCE 

A small tax free allowance is payable. There is also a London Allowanco. 
DURATION OF ENGAGEMENT 
INITIALLY FOR A PERIOD OF ONE YEAR. 

All applicants should be normally resident In the United Kingdom. 

Tito Civil Service is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 

Applications should be made in wriling to: 

MANAGER BRITISH FORCES GERMANY YOUTH TRAINING SCHEME. 
G1 DIVISION. 

HQ BAOR, 

BFPO 40. 19,941 


Trained technical teachers 

They’re asking 
for you in Nigeria, the 
Caribbean and 
Bangladesh. 

Voluntary Service Overseas is looking for 
trained technical teachers to instruct ancT assist 
in the development of curricula at vocational 
colleges in Nigeria, the Caribbean and 
Bangladesh. 

VSO work - being carried out by some 1 .000 
volunteers at this moment - has a lasting effect 
in combatting world poverty and hunger. 

And each VSO worker returns ricnly 
rewarded by the two-year experience. 

Applicants should be aged between 23 ana 
65, without dependants and willing to accept no 
more than the local' rate of pay. 

As a VSO volunteer you should find hills 
difficulty in obtaining leave ol absence from your 
employer. 

If you're unable to go, but you would like to 
support our work, there are still two things you 
can do: send a donation; become a VSO 
member. 

(For more information, complete and return 
the coupon.) 




/is working 
overseas 


VSO also needs... 

Builders. Carpenters Diesel & 
agricultural mechanics 
PnysiolhtiiapisIG MkJwivbs 
N urse tutors Doctors Comntunny 
workers Town planner 6 Fishery 
specialists Librarians Small 
b Lioness advisors Craft specialists 
• . Foresters Elec Ironic Technicians & 
where Teachers (English. Maths. 
Science 3 technical sublets Home 

handicapped . and many more. 


I m interested «n volunteering 
My audlilicalrun6 or e«perience aru 

Please send deiaiic jl •out VSO 
momberchipP 

I enclose a donahon ol C.5 ljUi)«-< 
Li5l.lt □ 

Access/ Vila No — 


Post to Enquiries Unit, 
Voluntary Service OveriBBi. 


TMUIIIBI J • — 

S Batgreve Square, London 
svniTapw.t2M BA e. w 

Chanty No 31175? 


re.umuuH. ■ - . 
eAE.dpP»« ia,rt - 1 

* TfjrJfrjL 



Bahrain 

Senior Tteacher of Industrial 
Electronics and Control Systems 
Muharraq Boys Secondary Technical 
School 

Untlee: to teach Industrial Electronic* parte I, [[ and HI 
CGL 1 224 or equivalent levels Including control systems 
and practical workshop; general administration and 
help In maintenance work throughout the workshops 
Qualifications: candidates should be male. UK citizen's 
preferably over 35. with a British educational 
background. They should have an Higher Diploma in 
Electronics, preferably with Industrial Electronics and 
Lontrol Systems application; a teaching qualification 
and at least five years’ relevant Industrial experience’ 
and three years teaching experience preferably at a 
senior level. 

Salary! £8,722-£ 12,069 per annum, tax free. 

Benefits: overseas and children^ allowances, Tree 
furnished accommodation, electricity allowance 
annual passage-paid leave for postholder, spouse and up 
to three cfdidren. baggage allowance, employer* share 
. of superannuation. 

• Contract: two years, renewable by mutual agreement 
Starting date: l January 1968. 

Closing date Ibr applications: 20 September 1985. 
Reference: 85 A 46T 

Botswana 

Secondary teaching opportunities for 
recently qualified Teachers for 
January 1986 

On behalf or the Botswana Ministry of Education, the 
British Council Is recruiting up to 30 recently qualified 
teachers for Community Junior Secondary SchooLs and 
Government Secondary Schools throughout Botswana 
to teach ihe following subjects to ’O’ level: Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, English, Woodwork and Tbclinlcal 
Drawing, Agricultural Science. Home Ecniusnlcs. 
Qualifications: candidates should have recently 
qualified as teachers with a degree plus PGCE. Tbachlna 
Certificate or BEd; English teachers should preferably 
hold a degree In English. They must be UK citizens with 
a Orillah Educational background. Preferred age 
range 21-30. 

Conditions of service: successful applicants will lie 
posted to secondary schools In January 1986, under 
contract to the Unified Ibachlng Service of Botswana, 
lor a minimum period of two years. Benefits Include 
outward and return passages, subsidised housing with 
hare furnishings, enr loan Bcheme, Installation grant 
and residential briefing course before departure 
Salary: single starting salaries: f S l - P2J950 
approximately). 

BEd/BA with Cert Ed Pit) 779 

BA with PGCE or B8c with Cert Ed pn po,| 

B8c with PGCE P U 309 

Extra Increments given for teaching experience; local 
Income tax approximately 11 per cent single, 6 per cent 
married; tax Tree gratuity or 25 per cent of salary paid 
on completion of contract. 

Interviews will be held In London at Ihe hughming 
or October. 

Closing date for applications: 13 September 1985. 

Please telephone Ol-r.80 6572 ext. 42 tor application form 
quoting reference. 

Reference: 85 A 47T 

Oman 

Tfeacher of English, Muscat English 
Speaking School (Secondary 
Department), Oman 

to help develop English thnmuluuii the school 
and I Initially up (o O’ level iflUSE) standard tor Imth 
, language and literature; In help organise CR 
examinations in English and English testing 
or non-native English speaking pupils; lo help 
wrnpJle the school magazine. 

QuBlificatlona: candidates (malo or female) should be 
angle, aged 25-3-1 years, and UK citizens with a British 
background. They should have a relevant 
British honours degree and P1JCE or equivalent and a 
minimum of five years' secondary school teaching 
cxoerlence; car driver essential. 

Salary: free of local tax on a scale OR42D8-OR5882 per 
annum for BEd Honours graduate and OR4636-OR8072 
per annum for BA Honours and PGCE. (£1 — ORO.4745 
approximately.) 

B enefi ts! free furnished one or two-bed roomed flat; car 
^«T 8 ivf e; allowance; annual passage-paid 

leavejrree medical treatment. 

arN ^^ ac ^ 1 two-year local contract, renewable by mutual 
Wtement, guaranteed by the British Council, 
wjmmenclng January 1886. 

hSSSSm 4 ? $F UsBamK 20 ^Ptember 1985. 

Spain 

British Council School, Madrid 

ed^H U “i2 0 ^SL d * y 8choo] Providing a bilingual 
education for 900 mainly Spanish children aged 5-18. 

^ Junior School 'Teacher 
f ost 2: Reception Class Teacher 

a,,Nec,a “ 78i,eiroij ‘ 


■ hi oumbvio Ui iz-v/cbi uiua 

i of English. Music essential tor 


Language Teaching institute In Madrid. The Institute 
has a leaching staff of around 60 and an average 
student popnlaUon 0(3,200. 

Duties: servlrlug and malnti-iiancp urall Audi, -Visual 
hardware Including VCKh. Vtlfo, Monitors, TVs, OHI's. 
auillo plHycr/recnrders, mlcri-i-computefs.arcpsv.rics 
ere. Produrtinn Hrid editing nf audio and video 
programmes and |ircparali..n of micro software. 
Advising management suifTrin development In 
educatlnnaJ teclinolngy; liaison wllh suppliers- 

u l ' n V 00,1 lining teaching hlaff In 
S A/V hardware. Suporvlstoi, rdlbchnical 
Hmif 11, m “ lrila f n,n 8 records and nther admlnlMralivc- 
S^ S 1 " 18 10 UC In-stltutes In Barcelona, 

Valencla. Bilbao and Palma de Maltorea and ailvlsing 
i?.iTi ,r r e,0rs .°? a mailer* concerning A/V hardwnre 
mid liaison wllh Architect on I ns l all at ions. 
Quauncations; a degree or diploma in Electronic 
Engineering or HNC7HNU In Elect rr.i lies; tour years' 
**F n " lc .<: oT mnintenance and servicing: expertise In 
video, audio and micro-computing hardware 
K rl ^ nc P il ' a teaching establishment or milieu. 
Ca^tlidatea'nhoul^^underTsye^^ Is essential. 
Salary: S8/592-ilt,697 depending on qualification!, 
and experience. 

Benefits: married allowance^ I .SuO). superannuation 
compensation addition t S300 >, accommodation 
atlnw Alice. ( pewias 39^75-63.000. depending on status) 
passage-paid I mine leave every two years. 40 days' 
annual local leave, baggage allownnce (&-1GU single, 
"tfOt fl,rft, res. medical insurance scheme, 
children^ allowance. 

Contract: a two-year contract wllh the British Council, 
renewable hy mutual consent. The selection board is 
scheduled tor 30 .September and the appointee must be 
at post by 15 October. 

Reference: 85 1) 7BT 

Key English Language 
Teaching Scheme 

0fRrit « ln ' 6 IWramane 

Brazil 

Educational Resources and Teacher 
Training Consultant, Technical 
Reading Prqject, The Pontiflcial 
Catholic University (PUCSP). 

Sao Paulo 

DntteB; teaching on postgraduate aptiiled linguistics 
programmes and ESP courses at PUCSP; undertaking 
prqlect-based research at PUCSP and elsewhere; 
developing links between ihe prqject and Federal 
Technical Schools and assisting these school* In 
Implementing appropriate methodology for ELT In 
Brazil; developing coniacia with University level 
teachers in Brazil; liaising with the Resource Centre and 
organising nnd coordinating materials on a national 
scale; developing materials; organising local and 
regional seminars. The duties Involve extensive travel. 
Special quaUilcadanBi candidates, preferably male 
aged 35-60, must be UK citizens with a British 
educational background. Thw should have a degree and 
MA In Applied UnguisUcs, a PHd or uxperienco In 
supervising students in Applied Linguistics at that level 
is desirable; Five years' relevant overseas experience Is 
essential. A knowledge of Portuguese ur alternatively 
Spanish Is highly desirable. 

Salary: £1 1 £83-516, IDS per annum. 

Over&oas allowance*! nil to £749 depending on salary 
level nnd marital status. 

Closing date tor applications! 27 September 1985. 
Reference: 85 K KTr 

Congo 

English Language Adviser, 

Institut de Recherche et d’Actlon 
Pedagogiques (INRAP), Brazzaville 

Dullest Ute postliaider will be responsible tor 
promoting and developing syllabus design and 
elaboration; supporting and developing materials 
production; assisting the department In developing 
tencher support guides; advising on the selection of 
textbooks for use In schools; developing collaboration 
between fNRAP, Institut National Superleurdes 
Sciences de L'Educalion (INSEED) the Arts Faculty, 
Inspectors and Tbachera to co-ordinate ELT policy 
strategies at national level. 

Special qualifications: candidates, aged 30-66, must 
have a First degree, plus a PGCE and MA in Applied 
Llngu latlcs/TEFL and experience In syllabus design/ 
development and testing and materials production 
indudj ng three yeara' overseas, preferably in 
Francophone Africa. Good written and spoken 
French essential. 

Salary: £10, 153-812,438 per annum. 

Overseas allowances: £2,909-58,838 per annum 
depending on salary level and marital status. 

Closing date Ibr applications: 1 1 September 1985. 
Reference: 85 K BffT 

Sri Lanka 

Post 1: Chief Adviser 
Post 2: Specialist in Applied 
Linguistics 

Post 8: Specialist in ELT/Educational 
Technology 

Higher Institute for English 
Education (HIEE), Ministry of 
Education, Colombo 

Post 1 dudes: the Chief Adviser will be the senior 
professional assistant to the Director HIEE and will be 
responsible for providing guidance In developing course 
and project designs; selectlngmaterials and providing 
guidance to local writers or HIEE materials; co- 
ordinating pedagogical activities or HIEE with the 
work of colleges of education and schools; devising and 
Implementing a staff development programme; 
planning and implementing evaluation procedures; 
teaching 5-8 contact hours per week on HIEE courses; 
Sitting on committees and boards of HIEE. 

Poet 1 special qualifications: candidates, preferably 
aged 35-56, should have a First degree in English or a 
modem language plus an MA In Applied UnguisUcs or 
TEFL/TESL. A minimum or five years' practical 
classroom leaching and six to ten years' teachar 
training/ university lecturing experience la required, 


Including live years' i.vrsi-ah Proven Hhdity to plan, 
develop ami ■miK.-rvise significant prnjwi*i in language 
edurathm, |irvlurully In a di-velupingrouniry 
is essential. 

Post 2 duties: ihe specialist In Aji|iln-d UnguisUcs w||| 
be respunsiUe lo tin- hin-ctor of HIKE for designing and 
teaching Theoretical awl Applied Linguist !•'*' courses; 
having responsibility fur the iJt-ilagngiral grammar 
structure of the MIKE Courses; providing l hi'oreiK-H I ami 
applied llngu Islh s inputs lo other comprinenis of HIEE 
courses; designing and vunirlliuting in the 
implement ii I lop of research pn ducts; supervising 
individual and group projects and taking workshops; 
keeping staff at HIKE up to date with new developments 
in Applied Linguistics; helping in train a counterpart 
Po8L ^special quolincaUtma: candidates, preferahly 
aged 35-55, should have n First degree In English or a 
modern language plus an MA In Applied linguistics. 

A minimum or six years' relevant experience including 
language teacher training and three years' overseas, is 
essential. Recent publications are desirable 
Put 3 duties: the specialist in Educational technology 
in English Language Teaching will be responsible to the 
Director I1IEL for designing and teaching the 
ru£f*H 0na * ’fechnalfigy/AudiovIsual Aida component 
or Huvb courses with emphasis on the utilisation or 
l«al materials; ensuring provision of media or 
technological support; supervising the upenulnn »rail 
technical support equipment; planning ami developing 
a Media IfosourceH Cenire and supervlsi ng its junior 
stall; designing and contributing to research nroJecLs In 
euucatinnal teijmology; co-ordl noting spociaLlst 
courses run by HIEE; supervising individual and group 
projeclsand taking workshops; helping to train a 
counterpart. 

Post 3 special <|ualincalioiui candidates should have u 
Firm degree plus u niie-ycnr post graduate qualification 
in Applied Linguistics or TESL/TF.FI., A minimum r.f six 
years expe.rienre, of which thrne should be overseas. In 
Media and Audio Visual Aids at Ihe teacher (ruining 
level, Including experience of managing mud 1 b 
production are essential. CamlitlatexsIioLilil have nn 
extensive knowledge or mcjilern cducnl tonal lechuoloitv 
Salary: Post 1: SI 3,383-5 10,158 per niimim. 

Posts 2 ; S 1 1 ,503-5 1 1), IBB per annum. 

Post 3: SI L^(l3-Sin r lfift pur unnuin. 
uvoracas allownncefii nil lo Sfi.lM iJcpoiiilliig mi sulaiy 
level and marilal stains. 

Closing dale for applications! 10 September 18H5 
Reference: 95 K BET, TOT and 51T 

Post 4: Assistant (In-Service 
Training) to KELTA MateriaJs Writer 
Post 5: Assistant to KELTA (Tfeacher 
Education), Curricula Development 
Centre, Ministry of Education, 
Colombo 

Post 4 duties! the posthoUlor will assist a Senior KELT 
Adviser in materials writing and textbook development. 
Including teaclicrs' guides and cusseites; and In field 
trials or textbook materials; but Ute primary Insk will be 
advising and demonstrating on In-service training 
seminars and organising workshops for secondaiy 
school teachers in regional centres, using project 
materials. 

Post B duties; the postholder will assist a senior KELT 
Adviser to pul finishing touches tu the Ibacher 
Education Project materials; will conduct In -service 
work with lecturers at two teacher training colleges and 
develop a framework for the continuous asseHsment of 
students and to work within the new In-service 
framework to certificate 2000 unqualified teachers 
recruited since Iflfll. 

Post 6: Lecturer In ELT, Pasyodun 
Korale College of Education, 

Kalutara 

Post 0 duties: the postholder will work to the senior 
KELT Adviser al the Ministry or Education nnd develop 
a course of language Improvement tor 'A’ level holders al 
Kalutara teacher training college and a methodology 
syllabus for the two year course, using Ibacher 
Education Project materials; and contribute to extra 
curricular activities. 

Posts 4, 5 and 6 special qualifications: candidates, 
preferably aged 30-40, should have a First degree, a 
benching qualification and nn MA In Applied 
Ungulstlcs/TEFL. They should have al lenst fl years' 
teaching experience, Including 3 nversoas In a 
developing country and teacher training (In-service for 
posts l and 2). 

Salary: £9,503-513^69 per annum. 

Overseas allowances: nil to 56,277 per annum, 
depending on salary level and marital status. 

Closing date Cor applications! 20 September 1695. 
Reference: 86 K 67T, 58Tnnd 69T 


.■.kills; lo help select teaching material* and prepare 
materials where none are available 
.Special qualification*: candidates .shun Id be single UK 
■ -il Irens, preferably male ami aged 26-35 with a British 
■■dui'atlniial background. They should have a First 
degree plus a postgraduate ijualiricaiinn in TEFL or 
Applied Linguistics Five years' experience is essential 
Including two overseas. An ESP background, and 
experience in teacher training Hnd languug.- testing 
»nd in South East Asia are desirable. 

.Salary; 58,753-59^83 per aniiuni . 

Overseas nUawonces: 5 1 .1 16-5 1 ,o7f. depend mg nn 
salary level. 

Closing data tor applications: 13 September I&85. 
Reference: 85 K JtfT 

The following posts are also ftinded 
under Britain's Aid Programme to 
developing countries 

Oman 

Head of Computing Unit and 
Mathematics, Oman Technical 
Industrial College 

Dutieai under ihe direction of th<- Principal Hu- 
posthnlder will he responsible for 4'lmlin.sierlng, 
organising and developing computer and mathematics 
studies throughout the College; staff development; 
establishing links with Industry, -some teaching duties; 
developing courses for In-service personnel and 
evening!. I a-sses. 

Special quaJlilratlons: male cnnilltlates. preferably 
aged 35-45, must halt- n minimum 
of a First degree or equivalent in an appmprjiih- 
(ii.Hcijilluc, preferably computing or engineering. 
Applicants should also have a iM aster's ilegrw related 
lo Lnnipurlng and at least Id years' is isi First degree 
exiierlonce of which three years' should have been 
re I aieil til computer at miles in a ternary technical 
cfimmcrclal ti-nlnlng onvIroninent.A formal 
professional qualification In education ins I overseas 
experience highly desirable. 

Salary: 5 1 6^-37-517,010 per annum. 

Personal allowances S 1 ,027-57,1)12 per nnnum depend ina 
on salary level nnd marital Hiatus. 

Closing date for applications 12 September 1985. 
Reference: 86 K 23T 

Sudan 

Lecturer In TEFL, Anfad University 
College for Women, Omduran 

Duties: to continue the developmental work of (he 
previous pnstholder and specifically: 
l.to teach up to 10 hours per week on language 
Improvement. 

2- lo gradually Introduce basic TEFL meihodalogy. 

3. lo develop a language improvement svllnhnsi baaed 
on commercial texts) 

4. to develop a methodology syllabus ( based on l lu? 


Longman Nile course for Sudani with special emphasis 
on classroom skills. 

Qualifications: candidates should have a postgraduate 
TEFL qualification and four years' leaching experience 
overseas at secondary or tertiary level. Two years' 
teacher (raining experience is desirable. Single, female 
candidates prefered. 

Salary: £11.045 -513,559 

Overseas allowances: 56 *447.1 depending .in age and 
marital status. 

Closing dates for applications: 11 September MSA 
Reference: 85 K 4PT 

OENEHAl QDAUflCATIONSi tor A1.L of the above 
OD/t-funded posts camlidatea must be UK citizens wllh 
a British educational background. 

Benefits: salary free of UK Income lax; free family 
passages; children's education allowances and holiday 
visits; free furnished accommodation; nutfli allowance: 
medical scheme: baggage allowance; employe r\ 
contribution to a recognised superannuation reliomenr 
on allowance of 11 percent of salary In lien. 

Contractei Initially fortwn years wllh the llrltish 
Council. Posts tenable from October or ns soon as 
possible. 

These posis in auppurtofa KELT project ore wibsidlsed 
t»y die British Government under Its Aid Programme. 

Senegal 

Two teachers of English, British 
Senegalese Institute, Dakar 

Dndem to reach for an average of 111 hours per week 
English for Mixed Group countes; to be responsible for 


• S 18 ^ ... uuuvuuuu ^iuuci jy mumm y tu un ■m.-uine mx. 

• 5^5ftSSra*BSr*-SS-= • “““^".Colombo - 

• Benefits, £50oTverML ahSwScf ™spon 8 lble for providing guidance In developing course 

m ^Sgage alfowanramedlCH^hPmp^^r^n andproject designs; selecUngrriateriala and providing Til ail an H 

- Wntributlcm u cal scheme, superannuation guidance to local writers or HIEE materials; co- X UBIIRJICL P" 

Z two yeara reiMumhin i ordinating pedagogical activities or HIEE with the ‘ ■ — — — • M 

2 - 1 ne wabJl? ' commencing work of colleges or education and schools; devising and English Language Teaching 

• SS ^USSl^^ 16Se * tonbw 1986 Specialist, Department of Technical 

• finfiin teaching 5-8 contact hours per week on HIEE courses; and Economic Co-Operation 

• rr**U l Sitting on committees and boards or HIEE. IjinffiiflOA n<»ntrp Rnmflmlr 

Z ZT Post f special qualifications: candidates, preferably language Ueiltre, ISangKOK 

_ llie British Instltuta MognlA a8ed 35 F 6, 8,1011115 have aFlrsl de B we in English or a Duties: to teach English to government offld als who 

Z Enj?inPA^ /O. ' J 1 * 1 Manna m^mlangiiage plus an MA in AppUed UnguisUcs or have been selected for training overseas; u> continue ihe 

■ _ ' Supervisor TEFL/TESL. A minimum or five years practical developmentofa new language test along its present 

9 fnla post b baaed to th a n ... _ . . classroom leaching and six to ten years' teachar lines; to Interview candidates Ibr tests In oral English: 

i -—'vu to me British Council's Ibiglbh training/unfveraity lecturing experience la required, to assist Thai teachere in upgrading their teaching 



'■ i . .. ' "I ‘ .. . I -..i *; : ,t 

% ... .•Vi.u.-va- - - J i V-' WO \ri i i ;>/v i*> • V; K-i g>7 - a '. n ‘■‘j,. 


Syria 

English Language Adviser 
University of Aleppo 

Duties: course development ranging from a low level 
General English orientation to nn ESP orientation at (he 
higher level; supervision or teacher training at the 
English Language Advisory Centre; development of a 
Resource Library; responsibility for all examinations, 
curricula and methods at the Centre; selection of books 
and materials; some stall administration. 

Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 35 -60. must 
be British with a UK educational background. They 
mu9t have a First degree plus a minimum oTan MA in 
TTJFL or Applied Linguistics; at least five yeara' relevant 
overseas experience which should Include university 
level work and work In the Middle East. A knowledge of 
spoken Arabic and/or French would be useful. 

Salary: SILJ583-Slfl,168per annum free of 
UK Income tax. 

Overseas allowances! 55,777-519^87 depending on 
salary level and marital status 
Closing date Ibr applications: lfl September 1986. 
Reference: 85 K5T 

Thailand 

English Language Teaching 
Specialist, Department of Technical 
and Economic Co-operation 
Language Centre, Bangkok 

Duties: to teach English in government officials who 
have been selected for training overseas; to continue the 
developmentofa new language teat along its present 
lines; to Interview candidates tor tests In oral English; 
to assist Thai teachers in upgrading their teaching 


cn -ordinating the fifUiyear plus one ntheryear;and 
assisting with the development oTrixih year course by 
trialling units produced by a KELT and participating in 


the production of some units. 

Qualifications: candidates, single or married leaching 
couples without children, preferably under 35. must 
hmne a Flrat degree In English or Modem Languages and 
RSA Dip. TEFL or PGCE fTTEFL) plus at least two rears' 
EFT, experience overseas, preferably In a developing 
country. Reasonable French essential. Candidates must 
be British With a UK educational background. 


CFA rranes per month for nine nwnllia 
I s . 1 811^0 approximately) plus tax free sterling 
subsidy of S7J300 per annum. 

Qa^.Nh n . f l _1 I ■ 


Benefits: free torn Ished accommodation, return fares, 
baggage allowance; contribution towards compulsory 
medical Insurance; 6 weeks' paid leave per annum. 
Contract: two-year contract with the British Council, 
starting In October 1085. 

Closing date for applications! 20 September 1985. 
Reference: 86 K QffT and 6 IT 


Fbr ferther details and an application form, please 
write, quoting the post reference number ten 
Overseas Educational Appointments Department, 
The British Council, 90-91 Tbttenhara Coart Road. 
London W1P0DT, 







THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 30.8.85 


Technical 
Education Posts 
Overseas 

Kenya Polytechnic 

Post 1: Senior Lecturer in 
Alr-condltioning/Refrigeration 
Dudes: lo teach alr-conril Honing, ventilation, 
hot water services and refrigeration 
technician courses and to be responsible for 
higher diploma courses; staff supervision and 
coordination; curriculuin development In co- 
ordination with Kenya Institute of Education; 
laboratory aiut workshop development. 
Qualifications; candidates, preferably aged 
35-00, must be UK citizens with a British 
educational background and should possess 
a degree in engineering specialising in either 
air-conditioning, refrigeration or building 
services. Candidates with higher diplomas and 
relevant experience will also lie considered. 
Applicants should have ut least three years’ 

FE teaching experience. Industrial experience 
is desirable. 

Reference: 85 K U6T 

Date of appointment: by inutunl agreement 
with Kenya Polytechnic Iml preferably as soon 
as puss i lik. 

Post 2: Senior Lecturer In 
Agricultural Engineering 
Dudes: to teach welding and rabrlcnllun 
subjects to students from tec I in Irian to higher 
diploma level; laboratory development; to 
develop a welding and fabrication workshop; 
project super vlsiuii and assessment. 
Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 
32-50, should possess a degree or equivalent In 
Meehnnlcal/Agrlcultu ral Engineering, and 
have at least four years' Industrial experience 
dealing with welding and fabrication. 
Membership of a recognised engineering 
Institution and two or more years' teaching 
experience desirable. They should be UK 
citizens with a British educational 
background. 

Reference: 85 K 36T 

Date of appointment: by mutual agreement 
with Kenya Polytechnic but preferably as soon 
as possible. 

Post 3: Lecturer in Computer 
Science 

Duties: to teach computer science up to higher 
diploma level; curriculum development of 
ordinary and higher diploma courses; 
developing departmental computer facilities. 
Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 
30-60, must be UK citizens with a British 
educational background and must possess at 
least n First degree In Computer Science and 
at least two years’ FE leaching experience. 

A maaterh degree In computer science Is 
desirable. 

Reference: 86 K 37T 

Date of appointment: by mutual agreement 
with Kenya Polytechnic but preferably as soon 
as possible. 

Post 4: Lecturer In Digital 
Electronics 

Duties: to leach digital electronics Including 
microprocessors and computer engineering; 
to assist In curriculum planning and 
development In line with technical 
developments. 

Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 
30-50, must be UK citizens with & British 
educational background and must possess a 
First degree In Digtal Electronics and at least 
four years' FE teaching experience. An MSc In 
microprocessor engineering would be an 
advantage. 


Reference: Kfi K iWl* 

Onto of appoint men l : by mutual agreement 
with Kenya Polytechnic but preferably ils soon 
as possible. 

Post 5: Lecturer in Engineering 
Control and Instrumentation 
Duties: to I each automatic control and 
i i mini mentation up to higher diploma level; 
to develop the engineering control and 
iiislru mentation laboratory; to nsmsl in 
curriculum development; project supervision 
and assessment. 

Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 
30-60. must, possess at least u First degree In 
cither Mechaiiieai/Elccirkal Engineering will: 
a bins In instrumentation and Au Luma tie 
Control Engineering. Candidates should also 
have at least five years’ leaching experience 
at higher diploma level. Membership of a 
recognised engineering institution and 
previous hidiml rial experience desirable. 

They should be UK citizens with a British 
educutlonal background. 

Reference: 86 K 3DT 

Date of appointment.: May 19B6. 

Post 6: Lecturer In Highway 
Engineering 

Duties: to leach highway anti traffic 
engineering, soil mechanics, materials and 
geology tip lo higher diploma level; to nsslst 
in curriculum planning and development; 
laboratory development; project supervision 
ami assessment. 

Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 
25-50, must have a degree or equivalent 
professional qualification in Civil Engineering, 
plus at least three years' relevant experience. 
Membership of the Institution of Civil or 
Municipal Engineers and relevant teaching 
experience, an advantage. They should be 
UK citizens with a British educational 
background. 

Reference: 85 K 40T 

Date of appointment: by mutual agreement 
with Kenya Polytechnic but preferably as soon 
ns possible. 

Salary for Foats 1-2: a basic salary paid locally 
by the Government of Kenya on a scale ranging 
from KSh 64.240-70,800 (£l-KSh 22.75) plus a 
normally lax- free supplement paid by the 
British Government under its aid programme 
of SI1.448-S11.874 ( married) or £9,664-£9,00O 
(.single). 

Salary for Posts 3-6: a basic salary paid locally 
by the Government of Kenya on a scale ranging 
from KSh 43080-68,680 (&t-KSh 22,75) plus a 
normally tax. free supplement paid by the 
British Government under Its aid programme 
uf £9,324-510,050 (married) or£7,44U-£8,I72 
(single). 

Benefits for all Posts: 26 per cent terminal 
gratuity on basic salary, free air passages; 
children's education allowances and holiday 
visits; baggage allowance; appointment grant 
and car loan may also be given. 

Contracta for all posts: Initially for 30 months 
with the Government of Kenya. 

Mombasa Polytechnic 

Lecturer in Water Engineering 
Duties: to teach Water Engineering and 
related subjects up to higher diploma level; 
to assist in departmental curriculum 
development as required. 

Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 28- 
50, should possess a degree and a postgraduate 
qualification in Civil/water Engineering. Four 
years' relevant postgraduate experience of 
which two should have been in FE teaching. 
Candidates must be UK citizens with a British 
educational background. 


Date of appointment: by mutual agreement 
with Mmnlusa I 'nly technic hut preferably as 
.smrn as possible. 

Contract: Initially tor 30 mouths with the 
Government of Kenya. 

Salary: a basic salary paid locally by the 
Government of Kenya on a scale ranging frum 
KSh 43 i n80-r»Hpi0 (£l-KSIi 22.75 J plus a 
normally lux free supplement paid by the 
British Government under Its aid programme 
of £»,:ttl4-£ 10,056 (married) nr £7,44fi-£B,172 
(sing lei. 

Benefits: 25 per cent terminal gratuity nn 
basic salary, free air passages; children’s 
education allowances and holiday visits; 
baggage allowance; appointment grant. 
Reference: 84 K 60T 

Botswana Polytechnic 

Principal 

Duties: to be responsible to the Botswana 
Ministry of Eduction fur the administration 
of the Polytechnic and the implementation 
of policy. 

Qualifications: candidates must possess either 
an engineering degree or be a corporate 
member of a recognised Engineering 
Institution, and lave appropriate industrial 
leaching and administrative experience as 
Head of Department. Candidates must be 
British with a UK educational background. 
Preferred age 40-57. 

Salary: a basic salaiy pnid locally of Pula 
16,828 (&1-P2.4 approximately) plus a 
normally lax free supplement paid by the 
British Government under its aid programme 
or £7,320 (single) or £9,924 (married). 
Reference: 85 K 12T 

Head of Department 
of Civil Engineering 

Duties: to develop, organise and administer 
a major department of the Polytechnic; to 
lecture In subject specialisation for 12 hours 
per week up to HID level; to participate in 
selection of potential students and their 
suitability for the course; to mount specialist 
courses, if appropriate, as requested by 
employers and to undertake any other duties 
as required. 

Qualifications: a degree or HND In Civil 
Engineering plus six years’ FE teaching and 
five years’ industrial experience, a Master’s 
degree plus six years' experience In lecturing 
and/or industry. Experience as Head of 
Department desirable. Candidates must be 
UK citizens with a British educational 
background. Preferred age 36-55. 

Salary: a basic salary paid locally by the 
Government of Botswana oil a scale ranging 
from Pula 12,906- 15,900 (£1 -1*2.4 
approximately) plus n normally tax Tree 
supplement paid by the British Government 
under Its aid programme ranging from £5,484- 
£5,064 (single) or £8,08848,688 (married). 
Reference: 85 K lflT 

Lecturer in Mechanical 
Engineering (fluids) 

Duties: to teach Mathematics, Technical 
Drawing, Engineering Science and Workshop 
Technology on CGU courses 265 and 800 
(OTD) Series, and Fluid Mechanics on CGLI 
course 800 (HTD) Series; to assist in the 
organisation and development of laboratories; 
to set and mark Internal examinations; to 
cany out any other duties as may be required 
by the Principal or Head of Department. 
Qualifications: HNC/HND or equivalent in 
Mechanical Engineering; minimum of five 
years' relevant industrial experience and four 
years' FE teaching experience. Teaching 
qualification desirable. Candidates must be 
-British with a UK educational background. 
Preferred age 30-50, 


Salary: a basic salary paid locally by the 
Government of Botswana on a scale ranging 
from Pula 9,384 11,844 (£1-P2.4 
approximately) plus a normally tax free 
supplement paid by the British Government 
under Its aid programme of £5,112 (single) or 
£7,70-1 (married). 

Reference: 84 K 8fiT 

Benefits for all posts include: 25 per cent 
terminal gratuity on basic salary, free air 
passages for appointee and dependent family 
members plus baggage allowance. Appointees 
may also be eligible for children); hoarding 
school allowances, holiday visits for UK based 
children and appointment grant. 

Contracts: initially for 30-36 months with the 
Government of Botswana, starting as soon 
as possible. 

Closing date for applications; 

27 September 1985. 

Senior Lecturer in Construction 
Engineering 

Duties: to teach Construction Technology 
Surveying and Building Services to students 
on City and Guilds Course 626 parts 1 and 2, 
and most probably City and Guilds 801 and 
Higher Technician Diploma courses; to assist 
in course development including Civil 
Engineering degree courses; to develop 
laboratory and other facilities required for the 
above courses. 

Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 30- 
67, should possess a relevant degree or higher 
diploma, plus six years’ post qualification 
lecturing experience and five years’ relevant 
Industrial experience. An appropriate Master^ 
degree and a teaching qualification would be 
useful. Candidates must be British with a UK 
educational background. 

Date of appointment: by mutual agreement 
with Botswana Polytechnic but preferably as 
soon as possible. 

Salary: a basic salary paid locally by the 
Government of Botswana on a scale ranging 
from Pula 12,990-16,996 (SL-P 2.55) plus a 
normally tax free supplement paid by the 
British Government under its aid programme 
ranging from £3,46845, 266 (single) or £0,072- 
£7860 (married). Other benefits include 25 per 
cent terminal gratuity on basic salary, free air 
passages and baggage allowance; housing 
provided at econonuc rental; appointment 
grant. Officers may also be eligible for 
childrens boarding school allowances and 
holiday visits for UK based children. 

Contract: initially for 30-36 months with the 
Government of Botswnna. 

Reference: 85 K 50T 
Closing date for applications: 

10 September 1985. 


Fbr further details and an application form, 
please write, quoting the post reference 
number to: Overseas Educational 
Appointments Department, Tlie British 
Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P0DT. 




“THE BRITISH SCHOOL 
OF BRUSSELS 

wishes to appoint a 
HEAD TEACHER 
for its First School. 
Salary above Burnham 
Group 5. 

Apply with full curriculum vitae 
,/ ! photograph to the 

A . Jmaster, The British 
Brussels, Steenweg 
|p! ! g 19, 1980 Tervuren, 
1 rj Belgium.” r 


OVER3EAS POSTS 

contlnUBd 


JAPAN 

Bnpllnh language school re- 
quires two TEFL teachers, 
□no to start Docombor 1989, 
other to start January 1086. 
Qualifications: Degree or 

touching certificate, Four- 
Week kSA Preparatory Cer- 
tificate t n TEFL. Hours 25 
per weak. Accommodation 
provided- Contract 1 year 
minimum. One-way Might 

f old far (return night paid 
or on completion or two- 
year contract! . 

For further dotalla contact 
Mr K. Mori mo to, 1-5-22 
Hondorl, Kure, Hiroshima 
Pref . Japan 737 . 

(19942) 460000 


KENYA 

¥ HVSICS OR CHEMISTRY 

■To start 9th September 1985 

S r ei aoun after ae passible. 

Ingle And under 35 prefer- 
red; to teach London O and A 
levels; no other duties. Small 

S rLvate school; rant free 
ouaa on promisee; 10 mins. 
Nairobi; car loan. Enquiries 
062 B15 - 21703. . . 

C.V* Phot*, -3. imfa. lu-iDIv 
J-9. Dixon, K/o B Brookhouse 
Drive, Woeburn creen, 
Bucks. HP10 OQE. ' 

. (19470) 460000 


MADRID 

THE ENCLISH MONTESBORI 

SCHOOL 

Madrid 

Owing to expansion, this bi- 
lingual day school requires 
teachers for the following 
posts for Ssptembsr 1985. 

-Physical education 

taachor-Primary/mlddle 
-Infant teachar 


-Junior teacher 
Forward C.V. telephone 
and latter of application for 
Interview urgent to: Head- 

master. The English Montna- 
sorl School. Eduardo Vela, 
10, 28023 Madrid. 

(19526} 460000 


MAJORCA 

Late vacancy for qualified 
primary specialist. 

Start September as soon us 
possible. 

Apply immediately Kings 
Palma. Juan de Sarldakls, 64, 
Oenova, Palma de Majorca. 
Full C.V,. covering latter, 

f holograph, and three re- 
erees. (19583) 460000 


PARIS 

DIRECTORS OF STUDIES 
FOR INTERNATIONAL 
HOUSE bCHOOL 
Direction qf ell- pedagogical 
aspects of the school Includ- 
ing teacher training and prog- 
ram development. Able to 
lead and Inspire a talented 
team and work In a French 
Dwyneas contest. RSA TEFL 
diploma essential,'- 

Handwritten applications 
sitd photo to: Dorothy l»ol- 
lS y- - tst0 n , i’ s,v ?. LbiMusbb bar- 

&0& FarV ,%46?? b n , M 


PERU 

COLEOIO SAN S1LVESTHE 
Independent Girls School 

seeks teachers of GEOGRA- 
PHY, MATHS, to OCE ‘O’ Level, 
for March 1986. 

•O’ Level. Tor March 1986. 

Salary Burnham plus 20%. 
return air fares. 3 year con- 
tract. 

Please contact Miss D. 
Heard. Gabbltae-Thrlmi Ser- 
vices Ltd.. 6-8 Sackvlllit 

Street, London W1X 2BR. Tel: 
01-734 0161 .( 195631 460000 


SPAIN 

IZARRA INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE 

Requires for It's Board- 
ing A Day School for 
September 1985 the fol- 
lowing: 

Head of EFL Department. 

Teacher of EFL Secon- 
dary level with French us 
subsidiary. 


Infant 
music (4 


Teacher with 
6 year olds). 


Junior School Tone her 
with Art, Drums or I'.C. < 1 I 
• 12 year oldsl- 

Resldent games teacher. 

" ’ OV*. photos & rafecejicus. 
to: The English Muntessorl 
School. Eduardo Vela lO. 
28033 Madrid. Spain- Tel. 
134) ) -20 70306. 

(17398 i 460000 


SPAIN 

^Vr e W%r.i. He- ■' 

51 A d i»p Meat lone ex KoWCOpkM 

S«drmic rn ; *"£333?% 


SPAIN _ -mired ln 

jm E u-.rinuW3S: t N «ft 

spoilt, a p p ' cn " “ C hTna y° u „ n ® 
Spain. (I9250J 


All advertisement^ 

are subject to the 
conditions o[ 

acceptance of Ti 
. Newspaper LWi 
copies of whjehar* 
available nn requ^*. 



Somerset County Council ja| 

Bridgwater College, Bath Road, * * 
Bridgwater. TA6 4PZ 

^ CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICER 

j <P02-Salary Range £11,025 - £11,889) 

i tu^ > a^i^Dfl , a W we ’imrtrtX 'tofpoaW 

Senior Management generally. The posthoWar ,hs Prind P al “d 

«“■« “i Coll8 9 0 ^nls'rabo^Cwfng 101 ,h * 

acUvillM and the provision ol a ranoe ol s^ni^^?i , i?I fiISlteal " ,,lpBri0nnBl 
addition, (he postToWar m act KK c2,f^ 8r n5£ po f 1 
Secretary to tie Academic Board me Co!tefla O&wming Body and 

educaiton^n Bridge? anV^ range o) posM8 

alafl and, In the current financial year wlil Mm re Jinno J£ w teaching 

Annual College expenditure la In Iha^ton HnB 0 W50 '°“- 

g™**™ le'rtaiySrtlaSSS’ a3date SSdurte P «^a1Si wS a “ nt i , p, °i 
seeking e career slap In educational adnJnfwratlon. ^ “ stem professional taval 

^ ra-advedteamen, and previous applicants will be considered and reed not 
’ ^ »l*2> 


Education 

Specialist Careers Officer 
for the Handicapped 

Scale 6/S01 E8532-E1Q107 p.a, 

Offlca. Nottingham, to cover the 
aryl , f l swark “raja- Applicants should be qualined 
"22 ® x P®riBnced Careers Oftlcers. The duties will Involve work 
w«h handicapped pupils and Ihalr parents In special schools 
wlttiln and outside Nottinghamshire, taking referrals from 
w 0 ? Secondar V schools, working with 

" Furth0r Educallon and on YTS and 
JlJ" pr °S 0n ° f m ln,ormatJ on service about the 

? P ifl yOUn0 pBOpte - The ******** candidate 
(male or female) will share the work with two other Snadallala 
who together aerve all handicapped young people In the countv 
An essential car user allowance fa attached to this post. °° ** 

Relocation expenses where appropriate 

5SS2 SfSSmf 4 - 0,M| "» - * 5£2t 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Nottinghamshire 
County Council 

County Hall Wesl Bridglord 
Nonlnghsm no? ?op 



HARINCSEy TRAINING PROJECT, 

S St. George's Estate, * 

White Hart Lane, 

London, N22 SQL. 

B Sc*™. 


DtataiiCSW IS u :fP nics (incorporating 
® PracuS WOOdWOrk: Deaign and Dav8lQ P men L 

mSSSfSSSS^ we r0qu,re ,he followln0 senior 

Training 

Development Officer (Lll) 
Counselling, Assessment 
and Review Officer (Lll) 

h ? v ! ^penence in ihe fields ol 
aucauonrrrainlng, Industry and Commerce. 

Qr i de 11 £8 - 586 - £1 3,137 

nilnlmum^ rna?hol?W h ^ ting. Starting salaries above the 
BxperiQnce 18 ^ pa ^ accordfn 9 lo qualification and 

Fi^rth C ° ndltl0nS ° f Servfce for APT& C Staff will operale. 

Jan Tu 9,818 Bnd flpp,,cation form ( SAE Please) fram:- 

w °od GrMh F w?<» h !w d ^ c i at,oni 4a ‘ 62 8tetlon R °ad, 
P . , Ur6en - N22 4TY. Tel: 681 3000 exln. 3122 

8!ng dato: 13!h September, 1965 

(9170) 


Nc8^d9uaoser?l=ds© 

County Council 

SSX n .“Kc“ lcolleoe 

officer ADMINISTRATIVE 

Duti« to commence 1 Nov. 1985 or a.s.a.p. thereafler. 

desirable and applicant iSuld mhSs ' ■“ 

Previoui appUcants wiU be considered and need nor reapply 

S ! 33;6 - H3!8 N,C ,pply. 

MJng !nJ ™„,d pa.ible in .pp„vcd 

to *ta» compbud fo™, 

(SI 73) 


sssssssr department 

DUTY CAREERS OFFICER (POOLE) 

S 2 rtffi£s£T" "■ 

^s^eas-flara-a; 

sssassegsasHn 

pisTssSH 

SSsS—a 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CAREERS SERVICE 

Senior Careers 

Officer Ref: ADM/E/292 
(Special needs) 

Salary: SOI £10,632 -t£ 1 1,295 per annum inclusive. 

Required from 1st October 1985. You must be 
qualified (e.g. Diploma in Careers Guidance) with a 
record of successful careers service experience. 
Closing date 16th September, 1985. 

Youth and Community 

Worker Ref: ADM/E/258 

Salary: Scale 6 £9,636-£10,248 per annum inclusive 

Required for September or as soon as possible 
thereafter. You must be a qualified, experienced and 
imaginative worker to run Quinta Youth and 
Community Centre, Mays Lane, Barnet. 

Closing Date 13th September, 1985. 

Applications for both posts from employees of the 
GLC and MCC’s with relevant experience toil l be 
welcome. 

Application forms quoting appropriate ref. do., available 
from Director of Educational Services, Town Hall, Friern 
Barnet, Nil 3DL. Telephone 368 1255, Ext. 224. 


AN AUTHORITY COMMITTED 70 


W- stales gov ' lr fflspective of race, marital 

i | | ^° fa ny dsatHirty you may have 

i -l I'l j. ., i 

; •• .v . . : 


^barnet 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 

NORTH YORKSHIRE 

GOI.'NTY COUNCIL 
SFLCIAI.IST CAItFLlls 

Sf l/.'.W/V S '-'HTULiV 

HIOIIEK LUIJCATION 
*E AMEHN DJ VI S| ON) 
Applimm, should |,,, cuuIHled 

S rs r 7 .V» r .L'V n . r •■"•reOrVw - 

P T, PMt I'HKatl ill 

mMdun.I " “ 1 *nv.»lvi- 

S'lJi.* 1 ■ lulwmuiiun and 
Ph -r,n ". vvt,rk with sciidciits 

Itirraiiqiiou l the Esat«i'n <ifvi- 
{he County cuvrr'ru 
' sTi.;. , i* v {'"S Star bo rough, 
rift 6/SOI £9.979 - 

ei!?ur i3B ‘ ,R ‘ orrtl 'M I" expert- 

15 » e F*«mber 19851 
end lunhnr details from th«- 
S™! Eclucoiion Officer? 
I trj o m 34, County Hall, Northl 
arldrl-w H nL7 ***■ St am part 

rt Bnwe J«Pe Plnaao 
(19238) 480000 


Administration 

General 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

sports 

?>R2S&7* ionforth * 

c l? 1 'ol 1 r 1 U I ™", , f 1 “ " onaalble u 

-K 

?| r Jl cm iM, 1 ,/," D m u n ‘ end rinan- 

A WMlUnn knuw- 
atlv n n ?a« e, , . ,n p u 1 ° r * a„ 

SEOnmne'!' 111 '« *«•*»•" 

iBR^w-'wiraB 

Un^ l .° ,l aB.u d i to r ° r OPPlica- 

Il924!?° lh Sepiembor 1983. 

500000 


Educational 

Psychologists 

K AST SUSSEX 

MV C HO LOCUST 7 '° NAL 
S'MilIiilrv H/r f,r<jun 8 
h>ut< tij proniullr.n a smlui 
Ed ut a (lull el Psychologist Is re- 
el Hired id lukc rrananslliilliy 
lor r u-nrd liuii in>] the work nf 
l" r S- rft ln ,, l e "^vniral uren 
or (he Cn on t y . based tn Esoi- 
li'iurne. 

_ A ,lfpJteems must be luliv 
,,av,: substantial 

Local Author It v espnr Is ncr>. n». 
icpunlp of nxuri.lting COnsJelbr- 
■«l* rrspoiisCbllliv and Initia- 
tive acid have <■ ms (or Interest 
J2 p9 tol,,l, X vl 'l t l“ training inat- 

i ™A«fc V TJ C>N,Al - psycho- 

Luulbl 5 ( 4 poses) 

£ in. 659 - 

C 14.979 

Fully 'lunllfiod, Includin'] ru- 
£5. nt ^. v oiialllled, nenlfcaiits nre 
enunlM for these four posts, 
one due to promotlun end three 
f b vailuble Janueijw 
® ••• to the 1981 EdiKM.T 

tlOIJ Act. 

Candidates shuulil he cont- 
n it tied t„ ii comprehensive 
approach tr, the provision of 
services, Including both direct 
work with Individual children, 
and ul so advisory supportive 
and In- serv lc» training work 
Opportunities 
n 1 ro . avulluble ta aevnlop spfr- 
claJlai Interests . 

9, n ,® wl , n basod in 

Hast inns, one In Eastbourne, 
onn In Itrluhtun snd one In ths 
northern part of the County. 

A nclioniu of mmovnl anil 
ro loco I lun nr tints is available. 

nuu application 
forms from the County Educa- 
•J®" Offlcpr, tRaf: P.a.C.j. 

4- County Hall. 5t. 
Aline a Crnscoui. Lewes. Enst 
®.“**** BN7 ISO. (Applicants 
al'ould Indicate f.loarly fur 

whteh paths i application is 
being made). 

Informal Inquiries may be 
addressed to Mr R.W. Hamn- 
S5nic-.. Prl " c ‘P al Educational 
!!2£ cho,DBl “ t ' Bt ‘he above - 
address. 

Closing date for appllce- 
1 1 one; September 16. 

1199301 360000 


COUNTY EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CAREERB SERVICE 

TEMPORARY CAREERS 
OFFICER (BOURNEMOUTH) 

(Based at Portman House, Bournemouth)' 

Sn aSUSKf.'S ,hS flp £L 0,nlee wUI uruJBrtakB ih B “ II Sigi J 

01 a Car ew 8 OHicar working with Schools and IrdSsbY 
frnk. 1 ^ n ho d * v ® Ud ,uU driving licence and should have recaivad 

Sar aaiipa.^." 11 . 1 * 1119 ^ ™ **.<«*. «, 

SS5i“ ra m Sal » 5 <0 

PSis m 

f0rms Ovlumeltlo by 1 3 September 



Education 

Senior Assistant Education 
Officer 

& nty of Multl-Cuttum) Eduoalion) 

SaJo/y - E18.401-E1 7,780 per annum. 

2 ■ 5* n ®J fit established post In the field of mulH-cullural 
jffiJjSt fSH* l 8hou,d h ® flradiiates with success- 
ful teaching and administrative experience and be able to 

professional skills required for this post. y 

Car toan Khema Approwd 

Professional Assistant 
(Schools) 

Salary Grade S01/2 <£0,477-£11 ,025). 

Applicants should be suitably qualified graduates with 
teaching experience. The post willbe ol Interest to teachers 
seeking an nlllal appointment In Local Education Authority 
administration. Essential user oar allowance. Car tom 
scheme. Approved removal expenses paid. 

Application form and further details for Ihe above two 
posts from 0. P. J. Browning CBE, MA, Chief Education 

&M U 2 3^'^3 6d, ° rd - MMS MP " '•' eph0 "» 

Closing date: Friday 20th September 1965. 

The Council Is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


COUNTY COUNCIL 


r ■ r 




THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 30,8.85 


Librarians 


Examiners 


Miscellaneous 


WORCESTER 

Klivnu COIIHTSCHOOL 
llunlrv CaHltu. WuriBSlfr 
RESIDENTIAL CHI Lit 
CA HE ASSISTANT Gr ad i- I 

iMnmlav In Friday uiilvl 

Tn ii I vii attnitlan in Hit- 
liecdh r.f ha iiiJI cn pixid hoys 
10 ■ 18 \ liars »i| «»»■ An 
lni(>r(«i In and an ability tu 
ummlHt nninilos Is taatn- 
i in I - 

£-1.065 • E3.T69 par 

annum . 

I.tlttrs Id Headruusinr. 

Only HurcpMsful aimlleajtl* 
will uc iioiiriRd. 

1 1 0039 1 340000 


LONDON 

MARIA KIIILLISCONVEN r 

SCHOOL , 

3* Ph in* ul* ie«md. Lundiut NW I 

Tef'ol -38 1 3836 
A flvi? form rnlry 
Cnmprnlmiislvi* Srlicuil for 
iilr la on tv*-«> alti** 

LIDnAnlAN flradt «. 

A pull rui inn » InvIliiJ from auii- 
nbly qualified and e*perl«inri*il 

riinrtld ntes. . „ _ 

jol» (laser Iptle-n und applica- 
tion form available Irum slsier 
FldellH Gafno. ut the 

The school I* I'onvc n Ion* lv 
situated wlililu a fnw 
walk »r hum Easton and Kina a 
Cross station*. ,„ nn , ln 

<193361 620000 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTS 
EXAMINATIONS 
BOARD 

HJiihn Adiim Hired, Adolphl. 
London Wear*# 6EZ 

ASSESSORS 

Application,, urn Invited for 
prists nf Assessor for the rsa 
C omputer LI teracy and III- 
formation Tai hnolouv Scheme 
- Anpolntmnnts lo start It 
session 1983-86. 

Application forma from 
hsa. 8 Jnh.ii Adam btraat, 
Adel phi . London WCZN 6EZ. 
Tol -. 0 1-930 3113. Ext . 849. 
< I 9243 l 600000 


REPRESENT ATIVES 
REQUIRED BY 
PUBLISHER 


One to ruvrr the North 
uf Enu land A Scntluiid lh»- 
oilier for tlii* South ana 
Wales. -Sail someone* 
already culllno on 

polytechnics and book- 
shops. 

Trade lead* supplied but 
applicant must bn seir 
motivated. Good remun- 
eration and prospects. 

Write to Liam Russell, 
Orcentvny Press, 249 Lon- 
don Road. Croydon CH0 
2HL or 'phone eMar 4 pm 
- 01-684 3916. 

(19940) 660000 


FED UP? PORED? CANT 
FIND A JOB? Now iou 
Can. Fully rnUdentlul 
ruursn* to train a« u n.Tp 
Approved llrlvlim Instrin- 
mr. I t in 111 mi on one lo «"<• 
hauls , Full full dutulls or 
this New Teuqhlnii Career. 
Kin, i 0772 431626. nr write 
T r l a » u I •* Driver Trulnlno 
Academy. 1 0 Eesllaiids. 
Most. Side, Luylund, Pre- 
ston Pl*5 3X5. 

1094001 660000 


ALTERNATIVES FOR 

TEACHERS. Employment 
opportunities, part or full 
time. ' Careers In Radio . 
■Careers In TV. 'Careers lit 
Writing & Publishing". 
£1 .93 each. All three £3. 
Dept. 1. Hamilton House 
Publishing, Brlx worth . 

Northampton. Accost phone 
0604 881889. 

1 1 937 7 l 660000 


SCHOOLS OUT? 
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THINK 

AGAIN. 


|| [.Consider your options: | 


Having devoted three or more years to 
gaining your qualification, have you dis- 
covered that, today, there are too many teachers 
chasing too few jobs? Do you feel that teaching 
as a profession has become sadly undervalued 
and seriously underpaid? Is there simply no 
scope for the sort of career development your 
abilities give you a right to expect? Would a 
career change provide a more promising 
alternative? 


Examine your resources: 


Are you really restricted by the type of 
professional expertise you have so far acquired? 
Or do you have the personal, management and 
commercial skills which would equip you for 
success in another field of business? 


3. Select the best prospect: | 


Allied Dunbar are a leading force in the 
field of financial management with funds under 
management currently in excess of £3 billion. 
Each year we commit more than £3 million to 
train men and women from professional and 
managerial backgrounds into careers in 
financial management consultancy. Our 
Financial Management Consultants are in the 
unique position of being able to offer clients a 
complete, integrated range of financial services 
including life assurance, pensions, investment 
and private banking services. 


4. Act decisively: 


Telephone Steve Baker or write to him 
at Allied Dunbar, Allied Dunbar Centre, 
Swindon SN 1 1EU, enclosing a recent c.v. 
■telephone (0793) 28291. 


ALLIED 


DUNBAR 



Outdoor Education 


MANAGER REQUIRED, gp" 

clallat school tour operator 
running aummnr activity and 
winter ski holltluy programs 
for school groups roquiroB a 
knou nml experienced field 
manager- The Job will entail 
mnnaalnn our Auatrlun ski 
proyrom Ibusoil In Kltz- 
bnehelt and one of our sum- 
mer centres based In Devon. 
Doth Jobs will require the 
manager to live In. A work- 
ing knowledge of German 
will be n groat advantage 
and previous (relevant) 
management experience is 
essontlal . The salary will be 
negotiable. Please apply in 
writing enclosing your C.V. 
to; P. Kite I ref : WSI) 6, 

Kew Green. Richmond, Sur- 
rey. 119024) 680000 


English as a 
Foreign Language 

The University of 
Buckingham 
TEMPORARY TUTOR 
INE.F.L. 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified EFL 
teachers for the above post, 
working on a pre -sessional 
course. The post Is tenable 
from 23rd September 1983 to 
13th December 1983. 

Candidates should have ex- 
perience of teaching study 
skills at tertiary level. 

Applications by letter, 
accompanied by a full c.v. ana 
name and addresses of two 
referees, should be sent ns 
soon aa possible to The Reg- 
istrar, The University of 

B uckingham Buckingham 

IK1 8 1 EG. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EATON HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 

PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE IN TEFL 

LICENTIATE DIPLOMA 
IN TEFSL < LTCLI 

DIPLOMA IN TESP (Dip. 

TESP1 

A combination of Dis- 
tance Learning followed 
by Residential Black for 
teachers or graduates 
leading to tile qualifica- 
tions listed above. Dis- 
tance no problem. 

Write for details to: The 
Director, Ref TE91, Eaton 
Hall International, Ret- 
ford. Nottinghamshire 

DN22 OPR or Tol: (0777) 
706441.(17873) 700000 


English as a 
Second language 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

(Ennui Opportunity Employer) 

MULTl-CULTURALUNIT 
Required os noun as possible, 
Toucher < Koala 1) for Miilti- 
Culturnl Unit. “ y *?■*£ 
E.K.L. oniiontiul. This is n tein- 
norury nnst for onryenron'r 
during secondment or perraa 
nnnt post holder. . , 

Application form nnd details 
from Mrs. M. Oshorn. Howas 
Close, Huntingdon Rond. c»n< 

w av...™ 4 -I'lMfe 

Appointments 
Wanted 

EXPERIENCED T “*-due le 

Physics honours 
aged 33. Seeks teaching 
?n Bristol area. Bef- r .*|g 

Educational Courses 


TO 

tory course at Kent uni ^ ony 

For , P 43S4B6 or 

Eaaox on (0227) 433*1 Jn , 
write to him at Filgrims X| BCBi 
Ins Courses. S Vernon Ft y 
Canterbury. K**nt u ‘ » noOO 
<194071 * 

LONDON „ 

r.B.a. Preparatory re- 

in Teaching En “U"* A?,,* 

BssesjaafigSw 

For further lltrormnMon , 

application for* * ««' £(l . 

Marble Arch Intensive ^ 

RESIDENTIAL 

TEFL TRAINING 

LiNauA** AMA 

Every week throughout tl» e . 
Summer 

One weak intMSiv* * oU iiS- 
at RuthorfOTd College 
verslty of Kent, uingu 

offers introductory c .2 er wt 

eul tab le fo r those consign 

a career In EF L . A num « ,is 
vacancies will be even" i# ( 

Lingua rente's .uct«" s< * 

Schools for •“ 
trainees. ^ 

For details and A* 

TEFL Dept. . Llngunrarn" , . 

Oxford House. 16 jug;) 

it, Birmingham B 


STRIKE IT RICH 

YOU ARE A TEACHER - PROBABLY UNDERPAID. 
ALRIGHT, DEFINITELY! AND THE PROSPECT OF 
BEING PAID WHAT YOU ARE WORTH? 

NOT VERY BRIGHT. 

WE ARE AN INTERNATIONAL COMPANY WHO HIRE 
l TEACHERS. NOT TO TEACH. TO SELL. 

\WE HAVE FOUND THAT THE VERY SAME SKILLS 
THAT LED YOU TO THE CLASSROOM ARE THOSE 
THAT COULD INCREASE YOUR INCOME SELLING 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS. THERE IS NO COLD 
CANVASSING. 

AS YOU KNOW, THERE IS A DIRECT RELATION- 
SHIP— BETWEEN RISK AND REWARD- 
HIGH RISK = HIGH REWARD. 

LOW RISK = LOW REWARD. 

AND YOU MAY HAVE HAD SOME RECENT 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS REGARD. 

IF WE HAVE STRUCK A CHORD, WE WOULD LIKE 
TO HAVE A CHAT WITH YOU. AS YOU MIGHT SAY IN 
YOUR CLASSROOM TO A STUDENT'S QUES- 
TION GET THE FACTS. 

WRITE WITH C.V. TO MR. MALAGHAN. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 7TH FLOOR LEN- 
NING HOUSE, 2 MASONS AVENUE, CROYDON 
SURREY. 

<01991 

1985 and 1986 


Calling all those 
involved in sport 



The Scottish Sports Council Ms running 
Community Sports Leadership Courses ir. _____ 

November and December 1985 and February and March 1986 
at the Inveidyde National Sports Training Centre. 


Whether youVe in the professional or voluntary sector you can 
beneht from their intensive 5 day courses. Course units include: 
Leadership, Hanning and Preparation Improvisation of Minor 
bames and Resources Funding and Financial Control. 

for application form and further details write 

Tel: Urgs (0475) 674666 


Gi 

th 



EDUCATION COURSES 

( niiIlmn -,1 

SHEFFIELD 

M l Y POLY Mini N If. 
rLsoi. ciiNTur. 

Inilu !■> !• u. I, rii(ill-,li in 
SJK-llklTS of utli.-r l, III. 

hiiii'lt-s. ri|n-n I’ulvli i iini, 
•J Is tu hi ,. irnliiliiM i,r«i-iriiiu- 
!*y chis sinjri ri-sliliniMnl 
• ■Ii, ■ k I «- , 1 1 1 inn in 

r -, R * * 1 1 M C A T L IK Trsfll. 

i.f.k rn-icArr. in ikci. 

A II. Ll TESOI.) 

LTC1.1 1 1-hOLt 

Ciiursr-s |..r nun • null v,: 
spe.ii.Kr i, -in hi, r» of ICjitiII-.Ii 
anil Drlilsh ii-iuhurs uiiU 
'Iruiluuich. 

tur lurllicr dci nils wrilu 
or tnlpphonc: The TIiSOL 
Cc-ntrr. sn.-frinid fliy 
PdlkK-fhnli . Tutlny Mull 
Lain-. bhRlfh-lu 6.17 4AH. 
Tt ilkan. (6742 I 36994 1 . 

*10680) 766000 

SHEFFIELD / 

^1* CFF! ELD CITY 
POLYTECHNIC 

Langnuijt 
t-uur^os for ovurvaas stu- 

UnplB- 

bhori Cum hub 
C our s?J Gonoral Eltnllah 

Etiullsh Tor Spur if |i* i»ur- 

POBKS 


Personal 

Announcements 




Cnrtlfirutn In Tuuchlnu En- 
nla**t* III BpuuknrB i.r Olhur 
l-uiiriimrj,.B 

ATCL iTESOLl 
LTCL il ESOLI 
ntefl Ur teot,,ors "f** 1 lirnUu- 

For hill details wrlto or 
pliono quoting ESOL/1 fur 
r C °”t-Bus or 
TEbOL/2 for teachur train- 
ing coiiranp). 

fi c ® n * r ®- shef- 

r*olytochnlc, Tot- 
L / r n Hu U Lane. Shnrflcld S17 

<07 ' ,2, 369941. 
I 1 99721 760000 


Grants 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS GRANT 

_ Applications for grants 
from the suconri allotment 
° f the Scientific Piibllco- 
tlons Grant for 1983 should 
be mada not Inter than 22 
October 1983 oil Torms 
obtaluublo from ihn Execu- 
tive Sficrotnry (ADHI, The 
Royal Society. 6 Carltbn 
P S. u "“ _ T 5 r L'! ,:o ^ ■ London 

* i SAG, Tho pram in for 

Hit- <l**llHlUKICe of ttulontlflc 

pulillrnt Inns 111 Min Unltod 

K I niidiini , | lu 1 1 |i-itln ,-1 y , blit 
, “' 1 PXCliiBlvuly, l hoar, o( 
sclantlfli- aoclotles and ln- 
stltiitions, 

Apullt-aLloiiH are rarelv- 
uhln only from soclatlos and 
ItiBtltullniiH in til a United 
Kingdom nnd Individuals ol 
□ rfllnh lint tonality . 

< 199331 780000 


1 ® 0 ^- M O n T C aokTvT/ 

III, iiiiii-. AI-.ii iiv, h I. ,t,|,. s.-. 

fUii-M J. ruins JJ 1 , 1 ) 11(1 _ 

i 1 : 0.0011 III 1(1 ,|||>S Writ l«- 1 , 
>iin,i,-s nvniliiLlx. If ,, 

II I - 446 34 5 ] . 1 ■1011555, , HUUdlilj 

”?OANS VS AN r° ’’■"SOMAL 
toANS. from ljoo 

ui r,ii|iji-.l wlthoiil serurjtv 

••• 'It- lav. r. A Kul.i. 

*,,m Ll«l. 107 Icrmvn Strurit 
London SW| or.tv. Writ,-' 
phono .y . „■> fur wrltlfii 
ltl.J6. TH 0,a - 19 59S6.' 

18 1 Jfil hi'ioooo 

7fi“o D, ,; TE «o .^ V tv N rf,f’; 

l o!'.'3sv 

2934. ,146191 800000 

Ucialled. AVKO ITS,' id 
n< k Kynsrnend . fv7 

BLN, f I '26(j fl , 

S -V A . R J5?.> PERBONS P08T- 

^‘W l LOA rx B -.,!- td- L, ' ,ul *‘ from 
■ , £300 grant url sumi- 
g"y- semrlty rt.qiilrnd. 

For writ ton quote apply 175 
Wi’X' London Wl. 
109871 > 800000 

* , m AN! ‘ * Post * 

At. LOANS. Unum-urnd £10O 
C.t^.OOO. MJLL MORT. 

TMrl.;,. d - 'ftliniHia for 

rnuchi-rs. Armors «a, nh 

ru, isliinr.nl. For wrliinn 
qiioiui Ion : Klrlinioml |ji- 

vnMini'iitu Ltd.. 4 Thn 

J* •fhniund ■ h n rrn y . 

J J;. .. 01-940 9833/2029. 


* RETURN AD. WITH ANY ORDER 
FOR 30 FREE SAMPLES 
WORTH £3 

IBCULOIjnS Efl.70 
ISflUFOMM £7.20 
38 FE THEHLI 7E £6.70 
36GOSSA72ER £(.20 
24 AMERICAN TIPS r> sn 

S!SK“ f 

BHIENCH TICKLERS £7 fig 

IffTERMATKJNALSElECT ION PACK 

C6 59 

Crsdit «ms Tal: 0(73 62628 - 24 hn 
AEGIS PRODUCTS 
1224 } CotajMl, Birmingham B 46 IRL 


Partnerships 


f 9?JM- e .P_H r,marv school 

TEACHER, llil'tv tn,ir<i III 
- *I*'W III tj IIS J,| i;s-t VMtli 

lun.ls •uni '-nt Inis in s,ii 

mi viisl.a-y I,, return to 

'•-il, llln., nml s.PFs u I ... r I - 
s!" r .V» U, i J’l'-l'-t'il.li ||, in„ 
hciiiil, L.tsl. Hu- |.ur tu, rslili. 
mus suit n MniKlpiil r.i „ 
I r r- im rn , i.r j, Si li'.a.t r'luniiiim 
r->ir« ini-iir. l'i ,,i csm,,,,.,] r , . 

i ^ r *V T .‘‘ J . 1 41 1,1 * ,u '' 1 •*' hi' tr-«i. in 
t In- I. . K • nd ik,-i st,its , i, n t,^ 
' ’ '-r* f'l*- js»- mmiiiro In 

V 0 .*-?' Prlun Hunsc. Sr 

i iVj'Pgl, EC >H 4IIX. 

(19 1 26 1 92U(,U0 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 
wonks KuBhinlrx unr| Ladakh, 
aiiamaii. Turkey und murk 
son. Syria, llatinvorlnnd , 183 
S i r eu t Ini ,n lllgh Rund. L«.n- 
1 J *. n uVi ,ft ‘ Tel: 01 -769 6639. 
13 1 M B 7 i 880000 

DRISCOLL HOUSE 200 NMlflle 
rnoinh, nui-iiul Iniurd £60 
'ttibuHlas - Apply 

SEI .0 I'-NuS 4*1 7 l 3 , .' , ‘ 1 ' ‘• t,nd,HI 
(3 1 RSfti BflOOUU 


EstnlilKh ml 1934. 
1323501 


800000 


Q t.* L i I|,| eb ' Exr»nr|t.|,i.-t,ci efl 
T uut linrn wuniuil !»y Luniniiitn, 
Hch.mi Nut . I'liniai. m< nil cv?u 
Prlnrlpul, 22. Oakdal,-. Lnii- 
■ hin N14 31IE by 3 III Sf-ninni- 
her. t ! 923 9) 7 000000 

TIME FOR A CHANGE? ■ tVhat 
ran u tancltrr da excop t toarh ■ 
tolls you wliat tu do. New 
edition only £3.30 luc. PA I* 
Ironi DiibIc SkillB Unit Lid.. 
43 Hobson Street . Camlirliliin 
Clll 1 NL. ( 1 7490) 800000 


NORTH WALES - Multi- 
A' llvity Hollduyn. Mi.Lil stu- 
■II and Wn.-hn ml Ai,r,ni- 
-niuUiillcin. Tlin ALPS 
A I ii fur Mon ur ulnr-e ring nml 
Activity Hulltluyv i«, r Vonnci 

rjT.f U ''“.mountain yen- 

Tl?ft lib . n roc Oil House (Tbi. 
ptynli 1 1 1 ltd.. Llvnrf.uiil L 1 fl 

(2530 2 ) nun, mn 


LONDON 

MUST NESS OPPORTUMTV 

part ii«i r^li Id profiptu i fr Jr 

ii in I# ii ions Urinna^fj ^n^rinijst 
n “ hlll, Y ')niDnl&p 

iFF? r r??i P ltj nMUJii^ tfoursps 

1» ,,,M| f"( e lull I for 

( ornjianv Persnnnel aiut indi- 
vidual professional*. Cnirnl 
Lonclrni. r ci ui ntf.ii, ir.g O. u.ber 
„r“r.:. Applicants Should he 
ciuuni u ri nml hiniiiv tkri-rl- 
emed in tin* fluid, uhlr- ir» 
necioTlnir i*|ih Lumpanles. m.’-" 

!!L^ Knl .' lr l ' -v " 1 a"' 1 in a ini >, i- 

ucadrrnl.: resoiirin,* to ii,r- 

liliihfisr itamlurd*. 

P'ir'i' iilars bj 'iihcnia ui 
L , y5* r . v, J' w ’ *} director. 

WCHJW LANGUAGES, AT 
WtlHK. 2 1 Melanrey Strict. 

Vtf-iV. iJr u Sht L . omIim NVV 1 ■ 

t 1 U9!S 1 l 9200:0(1 


Properties Wanted 


‘pn B P^TORY PR,M e^Vd 

nun cli t by i-xpr rlimr.-ii CMin, n- 
t lurid 1 st up to £150.000. 
liny win- r n In UK. Pure ner Mi hi 
2 r, »**l£l l’*' ' 1 onsIdiM-enl. IVi lie. 
Hoc No. rES 00425. Priory 

8 80000 EC: Vm 4 lix' . 1 0363 i"* 940000 


W flUTm “ n » d . ,“" M Children's 
St&rlos. Mall tuition Sale* 
rhiuJJiB free booklist 
Children F Daturas, i TEH i 3/ 
9 Bnrkley Squaru. Salford. 
Manchester M3 6DB. 

(037321 800000 


Field Study Centres 

SKERN LODGE OUTDOOR 

pfi.hi T B, B ii ldB U location for 
F [eld Studies. Write or phone 
for brochure Skarn Lodge, 
ApplOdaro. BldHford. Devon 
?X39 ING. Tel; 02372 3992. 
(04539) 910000 


For Sale 


C ft5£f. Ta ... a, ! d c «enot Tiles 
ninioBt trade urlrae. Most 
makes. Free delivery . Cnrrin- 
\h Carpets, B7 Cross Graun, 
n?S« n i ,y ' Islr - Liverpool. T"l. 
“ 7 ? fl 4 „ a .. 74 H39 A 7 1 163. 
,4, *0a6l 860000 


SEX 

DISCRIMINATION 
ACT, 1975 

No job advertisement which indicates or can reason- 
ably be understood as Indicating an intention to 
discriminate on grounds of sex (eg by Inviting applica- 
tions only from males or only from females! may be * 
accepted, unless 1 

1. The job Is for the purpose of a private householder ' 
or 

2. It is a business employing fewer than six persons or 

3. It Is otherwise excepted from the requirements of 
the Sex Discrimination Act. 

A statement must be made at the time the advertise- 
ment is placed, saying which of the exceptions In the 
Act is considered to apply. 

In addition to employment, the principal areas covered 
by the section of the Act which deals with advertlse- 
ments are education, the supply of goods and services 
and the sale or letting of property. 

It is the responsibility of advertisers to ensure that 
advertisement content does not discriminate under the 
forms of the Sex Discrimlntion Act. 
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SUMMER DIARY 


A ugust, as always, has been a 
moil til for l’Slmjil 1 when lime 
slips off Ihe shoulder and old 
Uiaunlsorncw worlds arc seen by 
sharply focused eyes. This yem it's 
Southern Ireland. 

Yellow Bird Cottage lies blustered 
by soft rain and sun, “out west" where 
flat-capped Irish farmers raise a finger 
to the passing motorist and gnnncts 
dive black -tipped and dive again 
bre iicht . 1 kin igly to their Atlantic food. 
Red fuchsia hedges wilh meadow 
sweet mid wild iris. 

To hosts' eyes the nearby market 
town is a favourite haunt, to mine a 
new world. T here is initiation there- 
fore to (Elenhani Road, to O’Fla he rty’s 
nd. for subtler tastes, Kute'&bar. oak 
andlcri and exclusive in Main Street, 
in try is via discreet window tapping 
for the sun never rises above the 
yardarm lit Kate’s and the Gardai turn 
the other way. And. of course, there is 
the nmjcstic frightening const - re- 
member the set for HyatP. s Daughter? I 
am reminded once again of the para- 
dox of eyes which observe so much in 
August nnd so little in the rest of the 
year. Just sometimes in the stress of 
ihose IJ months, with n blink of 
suspended disbelief, try walking as 
though a tourist, more slowly, anajusr 
look at everyday surroundings. 

Undiscovered colour definition and 
beauty - even of a detail - always 
makes mock of my normally bowed 
head. August holidays are also for 
irresponsible substitution. There is the 
leisurely pleasure of twirling icecream 
sucked through the bottom of a cone in 
main streets unseen, rather than the 
hectic stress of the weekly supermar- 
ket queue with its scrabble of unpack- 
ed purchases, unwritten cheque, silent 
next customer and bored waiting 
cashier; or the enthralling local weekly 
paper- this year the Kerrytmn instead 
of national daily doses of disaster, 
famine, financial crisis, industrial dis- 
pute and violent crime. The headline 
'■CEO asked to resign" attracted a 
sympathetic second look which turned 


A few pointers 
down Kerry way 


i unworthily to greedy amusement ns 
the butt id the Irish tribune of the 
people is seen to be a chief executive 
officer. 

And then there is the Irish attitude 
to time, caught in their preference for 
traffic jams rather than bypasses. The 
town can be minutely and patiently 
admired us the Garda saunters now 
here now there, like n youngster 
assisting a reluctant pooh stick trapped 
in a sluggish stream, edging the traffic 
through the narrow streets. 

In education we arc not so clever 
with time. Oh, it starts well enough in 
the primary school with the rhythms of 
the season'and time to finish work and 
the bell rarely rings. But what happens 
nt aged 1 1? Suddenly there’s no time 
for anything: French follows maths 
nnd science and so on in a daily drip 
feed for 38 lung weeks in the year all in 
defiance of me way any youngster 
[earns a new skill. The youngsters 
indeed, as Charles Handy once said, 
□re reminiscent of nothing so much as 
the product, not even the workers, on a 
factory assembly line. But the modular 
timctublcrs and course designers are 
hacking their way through rhe under- 
growth. 

A crate of Guinness, therefore, as a 
prize for the first secondary school 
timetabler to put into effect rivo time- 
tables, one dripfed for 30 weeks and 
another intensive for the other eight 
and adopted only after a staff discus- 
sion of a choice of timetables instead of 
being told there’s only one answer. 
Ana while she's at it - a blow for 
feminism there - let the timetabler and 
the school think of the length of the 
subject taught day: I exclude the 
tutorials an at he out of school activities 
where of course the real learning 
happens. 

in Oxfordshire they vary from 240 to 
320 subject minutes; that's one and a 
quarter years longer in one secondary 
carcct loan another with no discerni- 
ble difference in outcome except 
teacher tiredness. Even in the narrow 
range of 280 to 300 minute subject 
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well not many, in allthwc^. 
documents of Sir Keith andffil 
Which brings me to Irish E 
reminding me os they do oft® 
documents now reaching bibE 
portions - seven limes a , 3 
seven years us in the past 20 S' 
sign posts arc just like tCv 
niimy.too difficult to read 5;- 
tendency to confuse, they 53 
reverse of their Intention 
cermni mul dangerous 
stead of redirection. Those 
the way don’t need 
need to know, can’t wdeiS J 
uncertain and ufraid 
Holidays in August, even Ufa 
come to an end. But n« before*' 
educational reminder at Kfc 
Enir: there, by centuries-old riff: 
wn ness a small niounlaingoatraiwd- 
a platform 50 ft above the X; 
square. Lovable well m m .C 
mused and. at that elevation Tj 
out of touch with what isfobotV 
goal. Puck. "King of all®' 
surveys his subjects with keeoMrj’ 
an illicit intelligence andtoulhii 




Irish signposts ... too many, 
too difficult to read and with 
a tendency to confuse - just 
like HMI documents. Right: 
part of the Kerry coastline . . . 
soft rain and sun. 






taught days within which the majority 
of schools lie, one secondary school 
career has a term more in' it than 
another. 

Ah. yes. the term. School years start 
in September so that this week's 
column has far more of the ringing out 
the old than it would If written on New 
- Year’s Bve, Why do school years start 
in September rnthcr thnn with the 
calendar or even finunce at Easter? As 
it is, the end-of-ycar report accompa- 


nies children to their longest holiday 
after which . having forgotten mi much 
anyway, they return to entirely new 
teachers. Even with a three, rather 
than a more sensible four, term year, a 
start ut Easter would make much more 
sense, allowing intensive revision nnd 
legitimizing the study absence prior to 
our Antediluvian nubile examinations. 
Now there’s an idea fm Sir Keith ilut 
really wouldn't cost money! And on 
this vexed question of time nut a word. 



NOTICEBOARD 


broken and all those things muL 
for attention in the summetbitic 
still undone. 

Already the bells are lioftp 
Leicestershire nnd the northern iJ: 
towns: next week they will ringko 
all. Where is that piece of cunt; 
planning work wc meant todo?IL- 
will the new head be?\Vtaivlg 
new intake he like? I hope not!:, 
bored with 3R on Friday atomro 
Will some new member of staffs 
my chaii ? Wliat will thcncwjobbeH 
- can I really do it? 

The questions crowd in an- 
re Mimes ns grip and 1 am remind 
one piiA/ling Kerry habit of up 
“good afternoon” in the moiniiij,t 
“good evening” in the afternoon s 
host explains the Irish, like lode, 
are optimists, always looking (cm 
always thinking how things might Si 1 
opposed to how they are. So 101 I 1 -; 
read this, good luck for (he next xfr, 
ve.it: as niy host would say “aide I 
luck the weather's turning aliogrfai 

Oh, and by the way, Kinged; 
according to the Irish.disappointcJi 
subjects this yeur and is aboutut 
tie ill nmed - so they tell me. 

Tim Brighous 


•J by M 


PEOPLE... 


Mr John Haniford, formerly head 
of Bury Grammar School and King . 
Edward's, Wltlay, to be head of 
Christ's Hospital, Horsham, uulH 
December 1986 on Ihe retirement 
of lib Derek Baker. 

Mrs Diana Chnrnley Goff, 
formerly hood of Wedgwood 
School, west London, is the new 
head of Holly Court School, north 
London. 

Mr Macdonald Bowes, deputy 
head of London Fields Junior 
school, to be head of Princess May 
Junior school north London. 
MrAlanVInoonthasbeen 
appointed president of the 
Notional Association of Careers 
and GuldanceTeachers. He was 
formerly vice- president 
Mi Elizabeth Segall to be 
Coordinator of the Centre for World 
Development Education Computer 
Materials Programme on the 
departure of Patricia Shepheard, to 
work InSouth Korea. LaurleTate, 
a former adviser with the Inner 
London Educational Computing 
Centre, has been appointed 
honorary chairman of th%. 
Programme. 

Mr Colin Lago, senior counsellor 
at Leicester Polytechnic, to be 
chairman of Ihe Association for 
Student Counselling. 

Mr John Nftwman.chatrm&nof 
the British Dyslexia Association, 


British Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the 
Industrial Education Unit, DTI at the 
Scientific Societies Lecture 
Theatre, New Burlington Place, 
LondonWIX lARItwIlllookat the 
need for a science and 
mathematics teaching force that 
will provide well-motivated young 


hns been appointed executive 
director of the Dyslexia Institute on 
the retirement of Mrs Wendy 


Industry; and an examination 
system that will also respond to this 
need. Speakers Include Sir Wilfred 
Cockcroft, Sir Joseph Pope, and 
Professor David Burgties.Fee£35. 
Details from the Conference . 
Organizer BAAS. 23SavU« Row, 
LondonWIX 1AB. 


October 4 

Handwriting Interest Group study 
day at Ihe University of Manchester 
Teachers' Centre. Speakers Include 
Stuart Bedford, physiotherapist; 
JaneTaytor, remedial therapist; 
Gay HaU and Hilary Tldey, 
occupational therapists; and 
Charles Hulme, research 

fayton l J^Dora Road, Wnbledon. 
London SW197HH or Jean Alston, 
Department of Special Education, 
Crewe and Alsager College of 
Higher Education, Crewe .Cheshire 
Cm 1DU. 


October 10 . 

Sexual abuse In early childhood 
and Rs effect on young (amities a 


October 11-12 

National Association ol Education 
Guidance Sendees Tor Adults 
annual conference at Woolley Hall, 
near Wakefield will offer 
Information about currant services 
and an opportunity to Influence 
future developments. Details from 
Roger Mercer, Department of 
Education Management. Sheffield 
City Polytechnic, 36 Collegiate 
Crescent, Sheffield S102BP. 


EVENTS. 


Septembar 7-28 
P H Lawrence Centenary Festival 
at Eastwood, Nottingham, Includes 
a varied programme of poetry and 
prose, talks, drama and dance. 
There will be a short story 
competition for 15-18 year olds 
who live or attend school In 
Nottinghamshire and a poetry 
competition for poets aged 16-23. 
Younowrlters' workshops, also for 
16to23year-oWs,win beheld at 
? k ro ^Co|tege.FuH details from 
Si 0 Fes !!^P™®» Craft Works 
Shops, 20 Mansfield Road, - 
Eastwood, Nottinghamshire NG16 

9AQ) 


The Arts of Italy and full 


conference organise a by the 
Association of Advisers for Under 
Rvasat County Halt, Westminster. 
: The main speaker Is Dr Eileen 
Vizard, se nlo 


CONFERENCES.. 


Deportment of Pi 

sychological 

Medicine, Great l 
Hospital. Fee: £7 
JunaSoaulLChei 
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rrvs 

undStw 
pHcetlom 
torts Hou 
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.Crawley, 


from the Festival Office, 4 Best 
Lane, Canterbury Kant. 


COMPETITIONS, 


The Schools' Cookery Project Is 
divided Into three age groups. 

Pupils aged 10 and under are 
Invited to plan an Easter party; and 
the 1 1-13 and 1 4 and over age 
groups a special occasion meal for 
two, based around a theme of their 
choice. Prizes Include cameras for 
the winning team members, £500 
far the school to spend on Home 
Economics equipment, and a day 
out with British Gas. Details from 
the Schools Cookery Project, 
English Butter Marketing Company, 
Giggs Hill Green, Thames Dltton, 
Surrey KT70EA. 


PUBLICATIONS.. 


Residential short courses 
The whiter 85/86 edition of the 
National Institute of Adult 
Continuing Education's directory of 
short residential courses Is now 
available It offers a wide range of 
subjects and gives fulldetaltsot 

centrwand prices. It costs 95p and 

from the NIACE, 19b De 
Montfort Street, Leicester LEI 

. flat. 

The 1985*86 prospectus of 
Murses at the University of London 
Department Of Extra-Mural Studies 
^nemrlheHaollBij 
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Across 

I Noieaiy lo grain by 
sailor* on land (ft) 

5 A cheese that H 


made round <41 
9 Demand by miners 

heard otherwise {3- 

11 Fred is a crank 
pwhips, but a 

. , raised? (6) 

14 Pecked against ibe 

■ Ss J" • hone 


pemllngsThe FqstivalfbcuiBs on 


21 Botllcd spirits (5) 

22 Common noun seen 
differently (3-1) 

23 Pushed inc bun uui 
in Paris? (4,4) 

Down 

1 Chief pan of the 
fool (4) 

2 Pole and Kuiuan 
lough! together (7) 

3 Emcuc huikfcis 
pcrrum or men m 
Cgos (5,7) 

4 lie mad follow e» 
*ce with dubs, of 
cootie (6) 

* Bay with * rot first 

. 7 Put oul uf one * 
stlnd? (fit 

5 Hcad-brno? (l.S) 

*2 Ifni fellows id oe- 

,i-. : dome, jownktku HI 
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